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SPEECH BEFORE THE CURTAIN 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


“Tt is not necessary to introduce Turgenev to this audi- 
ence,” and I have no intention of doing so. Suffice it to say 
that whilst his novels and tales have been repeatedly trans- 
lated into English, this volume contains the first English 
version of his Plays. Eugene Schuyler, Isabel Hapgood, 
and the incomparable Constance Garnett have made it pos- 
sible for all who can read English to enjoy such a master- 
piece as “Fathers and Children”; and among the thousands 
of British and American admirers of that impeccable book, 
there must be some who will welcome the opportunity to 
read the dramas. Turgenev’s reputation, both in Russia and 
out of it, naturally and properly depends mainly on his 
novels; if he is not the greatest novelist of all time, he is at 
all events the most consummate. The Novel as an art form 
was fashioned by him into a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

It is difficult to appraise the value of any stage play merely 
by reading it; and when the playwright is a Russian, the 
difficulty changes into an impossibility. I do not know how 
many times I had read Chekhov’s “The Cherry Orchard,” 
which, by the way, Mr. Max Mandell was the first person 
in the world to translate into English; but though I caught 
here and there some faint notion of its supreme excellence, 


I was forced to take the word of Maurice Baring, Oliver 
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Sayler, and others, as to its effectiveness in the theatre. 
When I finally had the pleasure of seeing it produced by the 
Moscow Art Theatre company, then, and only then, I realised 
its greatness. But even if one is deprived of seeing plays, 
if one reads intelligently with an honest attempt at visuali- 
sation, one’s time is by no means wasted. 

The difference between the average Russian play and the 
average American play is indeed somewhat more accentuated 
than the difference between the Russian short story and the 
American. The late George Calderon, a brilliant English 
critic, came near to summing it up in one word. He said 
that the ordinary Occidental stage-play was centripetal; the 
attention of the audience is drawn to a little group of persons 
on the boards. But the Russian drama is centrifugal; the 
aim of the author, by means of a family group, or a collection 
of individuals on the stage, is to force the attention of the 
audience into a contemplation of life in general, of the vast 
panorama of humanity. In the short story, the average 
American writer endeavors to produce a series of startling 
situations; the average Russian devotes his energies to the 
creation of character. 

Thus, if some of these plays of Turgenev seem to the reader 
somewhat mild and tame, I suggest that he make every 
possible attempt to surrender to them, as the wise theatre- 
goer eagerly surrenders himself to the stage illusion so soon 
as the curtain rises. It is the only way either to enjoy or 
to profit by an evening in the playhouse. Turgenev, despite 
his Western education and long residence away from home, 
remained a true Russian. Instead of trying to depict extraor- 
dinary persons in absurd or thrilling situations, he attempted 
to portray ordinary people in ordinary conditions. For al- 
though he was a supreme artist, he believed as Ibsen finally 
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came to believe, and as Browning always believed, that Life 
was greater than Art. 

I am glad that Mr. Mandell, who has been teaching Rus- 
sian to Yale students for many years, has the honor of being 
the first to present these plays in an English dress; and it is 
fitting that the publishers, who gave to America the com- 
plete novels and tales of Turgenev from the hand of Mrs. 
Garnett, should supplement that work by this. 
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FOREWORD 


The translation of the dramas of Turgenev has been too 
much belated. It may be true that Ivan Sergeyevich reached 
a higher level in his prose tales and novels than in his 
dramas, but until recent years the conditions prevailing in 
Russia were not favorable to the production of great dramas. 
The theatre was cramped in many ways and the urbane 
manner of Turgenev was not wholly in accord with the 
serious and sociological purposes which the Russians sought 
in literature. 

The same forces which have led to the misunderstanding 
in Russia of the novels of Turgenev have not failed to struggle 
against just recognition for the dramas, but the last decades 
of literary criticism have taken a more neutral view and have 
found that the dramas have the same merits which distinguish 
all the writings of Turgenev. We have in them the same 
noble stateliness, the same gentle and refined life that we see 
in the prose works. There is the same beauty, the same 
grace and elegance, that are inseparably connected with his 
name. 

From this standpoint, if from no other, the plays have a 
right to appear in English, nay more it is necessary that they 
appear and the Macmillan Company is to be congratulated 
on the work. 

The language of the plays is that of the conversation of 
the novels, the Russian idiomatic and colloquial but never 
commonplace, the Russian of the salon and the drawing- 
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room, of the palace and the mansion. It is the language of 
“The Nest of Nobles,” of all these great and majestic but 
strangely human figures which move across the pages of the 
great novelist and are paralleled by the Russian nobles who 
have come abroad as worthy representatives of their class. 
And yet it is the same language which is living and spoken 
in Russia and won from Turgenev himself the statement 
that such a language must be the speech of a great people. 

It is this colloquial character which is the great obstacle 
to the translation of the plays. The author must avoid the 
commonplace and the formal, the careless and the stiff use 
of words and expressions and Mr. Mandell is to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which he has turned these dramas 
into similar English, the English that we are accustomed to 
use in dignified society, when we too would be human with- 
out being plebeian and cordial without being effusive. 

There is nothing in Russian which is parallel to these 
plays and we can be sure that this translation will be a 
worthy version, well deserving of a place beside the other 
translations of the most artistic of all Russian artists, Ivan 
Sergeyevich Turgenev. 


CLARENCE Avuaustus MAannine, PH.D. 


Columbia University. 
December 20, 1923. 


PREFACE 


Turgeney, in his introduction to these plays, modestly says: 

“Not perceiving in myself a dramatic talent, I would not 
comply with the request of the publishers to issue my works 
in as complete an edition as possible, if I did not think the 
plays, though not entirely satisfactory for the stage, may 
afford an interest in reading. It is possible that I err even 
in that. However, I leave that to the judgment of the public.” 

This modest little introduction was written in Paris, 
France, in 1879. During these two score and more years that 
have since elapsed, the Russian theatrical world has dispelled 
the author’s befittingly modest view that the plays were not 
entirely satisfactory for the stage; and the reading public 
together with the ever hostile literary critics, during the same 
period, have strengthened his modestly expressed opinion by 
stoutly and repeatedly affirming, each in his own character- 
istic way, that the plays do afford an interest in reading. In 
fact, by their individually distinctive actions they have turned 
his hope into a reality. 

In Russia the performances have been very numerous, 
especially since the theatre has found itself and the plays 
became available in their present uncensored versions. More- 
over, they are still a part of the repertoire of the Russian 
stage; and, in fact, such a treasured part that the Moscow 
Art Theatre Company presented one of them (“The Country 
Woman” under the more literal title, “The Provincial 
Woman”) in New York during the theatrical season of 
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1922-23, and will undoubtedly continue to prey these 
Turgenev plays wherever they appear. 

The immortal Russian poet Nekrasov, sensitive equally to 
questions of art and of public taste, among other statements 
apropos of these plays, wrote to Turgenev: 

“Without exaggeration I tell you that things more gracious 
and artistic are not to be found in contemporary Russian 
literature.” 

The reasons, then, for their success on the stage as well 
as in the library are found in the facts that they are both 
“artistic”? and “interesting.” It may be true that the 
technique is not up to date, but it is absolutely true that 
Turgenev’s unique method of developing the socially ever 
interesting themes are both novel and convincing. The same 
depth and accuracy of psychological analysis, particularly in 
the delineation of the characters of young girls, for which 
his novels are justly famous, are to be found equally in these 
comedies; the same masterly touch is there. Consequently 
his dramas are and will remain interesting forever, not only 
to Russians, but to everyone who is capable of appreciating 
fine literature. 

Hence, no apology need be made for translating these plays 
into English. The question of whether the translator has 
performed his task acceptably may be left to the judgment 
of those versed in both languages and of the intelligent 
readers. It has been our aim to remain absolutely faithful 
to the sense and style of the original Russian, but at the same 
time not to depart from the traditions of idiomatic English. 
The usual difficulties have been encountered in translating 
the intimate “thou” and the diminutives, which have no exact 
parallels in English, but it is believed that in most instances 
the difficulties have been satisfactorily surmounted. A long 
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dash (—) is employed at the end of a speech to indicate that 
the speaker was either interrupted, or that he anticipated in- 
terruption by some one else; a series of dots (... ) in- 
dicates that the speaker pauses, and, in effect, interrupts 
himself. 

On the whole, the work of translating these plays has been 
a work of pleasure and a reward in itself. It is an added 

“pleasure to give the English-speaking lovers of Turgenev’s 
novels an opportunity to read his plays in their native English 
tongue. 

The editorial order of the plays in this volume is the same 
as Turgenev’s own arrangement in the original volume. We 
are not sure whether this chronological arrangement is an 
incident or not, the fact is that it shows Turgenev’s develop- 
ment as a dramatist. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my gratitude to my 
friends, who have encouraged and aided me in bringing this 
work into the English-speaking world. They are: Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University, Mr. Donald L. 
Jacobus, Mr. Joseph V. Reed and Dr. Clarence A. Manning, 
acting head of the Slavonic department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

I also desire to express my appreciation to The Macmillan 
Company for their disposition to consider the esthetic 
principle involved in the publication of the English version 
of Turgenev’s comedies. 

M. S. Manpett, M.A. 

Yale University. 

Dec. 15, 1923. 
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CARELESSNESS 
A Comedy in One Act 


CHARACTERS 


Don BALTHAZAR D’Esturiz, 55 years old 
Donna Do.wores, his wife, 27 years old 

Don Panto Sanert, his friend, 40 years old 
Down RaFrarL DE-LUNA, 30 years old 

MarGaret, a servant, 59 years old 

Count TorRENO 

A SECRETARY 


CARELESSNESS 
A Comerpy IN One AcT 


ScENE ONE: A street scene in front of Balthazar’s coun- 
try home. At the right of the house is a stone fence. The 
house 1s two-storied, with a balcony. Under the balcony are 
olive and bay trees. 

DiscovereD: Donna Dotorss sitting on the balcony. 


Donna Dotores: I feel very, very gloomy. I have noth- 
ing to read; I don’t know how to sew on canvas, and I dare 
not leave the house. What shall I do here alone? Go into 
the garden? Never! The garden annoys me. Moreover, 
what pleasure is there in recollecting that here, on this spot, 
my husband scolded me; that there, on that spot, he for- 
bade me to look out of the window, and that near yonder 
tree, he proposed to me? [Sitghing.] Oh, that was the worst 
thing that ever happened to me! [Falls into a meditation, 
and after a while, begins to sting.] Tra, la-la-la; tra, la-la-la! 
There goes a woman neighbor. ... What a beautiful eve- 
ning! What balmy air! How nice it would be to take a 
walk along the Prado, with some amiable, polite young man. 
How agreeable it would be to hear the voice of an admirer, 
instead of the decrepit and hoarse voice of my... [She 
looks around.] I would come home with him; he would bow, 
and perhaps ask permission to kiss my hand. And I, without 


taking my glove off, would let him kiss just that—[She points 
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to her fingers.] ... How beautiful the stars are! I am 
more depressed than usual to-day, and I really don’t know 
why. I think, that if my husband were to dress more fashion- 
ably; if he were to wear a hat with a white feather, and a 
velvet mantle, and spurs, and a sword,—really, I think I 
could love him... although I must confess, that he is 
awfully fat and very old. ... He always wears worn-out 
black vests, and forever and aye, the same hat, with the same 
faded red feather. [Falls into meditation.] Oh, I am not 
so very young myself, now. I will soon be 27. For seven 
years I have been married, and I haven’t lived at all. Why 
does nothing unusual never happen to me? I am considered 
an exemplary wife by the whole neighborhood, but what do 
I care about that? Oh, Lord, forgive me; I think I am sin- 
ning. Things will come into one’s head, when one is in a 
melancholy humor. Is it possible that all my life will pass 
this way: This same monotonous way? Is it possible that 
every morning I’ll have to take off my husband’s nightcap, 
and receive a kiss for that service? Is it possible that I will 
have to see that unbearable, that hated Sangré, every eve- 
ning? Is it possible that Margaret will keep watch over me 
eternally? Save me, Oh, Lord! for I fear such a life. She 
has gone away for an hour and left me to myself, thank 
God! I feel that I am virtuous; I feel that nothing in the 
world .. . no, nothing in the world, could persuade me to 
betray my husband. Then why shouldn’t he, at least at 
times, permit me to see people. . . . They give me the most 
gloomy, heavy, old books to read! Only once in my life, I 
remember, while I was still in the convent, I got hold of a 
dandy little book. Oh, what a beautiful book it was! It was 
a novel, written in letters. A young man wrote to his beloved 
girl,—first, in prose, and then in poetry. Oh, Lord, if I 
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could only receive such letters! But that’s impossible. We 
are living in the dullest . . . Oh, if only some one would 
happen to come around here! 

Don RarareL [quickly coming out from under the bal- 
cony]: What would you do, beautiful Sefiora? 

[Donna DoLorEs jumps up, frightened, and stands 
immovable. | 

Don Raraet [bowing low]: Sefora! Your humble and 
respectful admirer is still waiting for an answer. 

Donna Dotorres [in a trembling voice]: What... 
Admirer! I am seeing you for the first time. 

Don Raraet [aside]: So am I. [Aloud.] Sefiora! I have 
loved you for a long time. What am I talking about !—Love 
you? I am passionately, desperately in love with you! You 
have never noticed me, but that is because I have tried in 
every way not to be seen by you. I was afraid to draw the 
suspicion of your husband upon either the one or the other 
of us. 

[Donna Dotorss starts to go away.] 

Don Rararw [despairingly]: You want to goaway? And 
just now, you were complaining of your loneliness, your 
melancholy! Pardon me, but if you will avoid all acquaint- 
ances, how can you expect to rid yourself of your melancholy ? 
It is true, our acquaintance has begun in a most peculiar 
way, but what of that? I am sure that you became acquainted 
with your husband in a most usual way. 

Donna Dotorrs: Surely, I don’t know... . 

Don Raraeu [pleadingly]: Oh, remain! Please remain. 
If you only knew . . . [He sighs.] 

Donna Dotores: But where could you have seen me? 

Don RaraeL [semi-audibly]: Oh, innocent little dove! 
[Aloud] Where? You ask where? Here, and not only here, 
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but also there—[pointing to the house with his finger]— 
there. [Zo himself.]| I must puzzle her. 

Donna Dotorzs: It is not possible. 

Don RaraEL: Listen to me; you don’t know me. You 
don’t know what dangers I have spurned; how often I have 
risked my honor, my life, and all because I have wanted to 
see you once in a while, even from a distance,—to see you, 
to hear your voice, or—[lowering his voice]|—or admire you, 
or torment myself with your peaceful sleep. [To himself.] 
Bravo! 

Donna DotorEs: You are frightening me. [Shudder- 
ing.) Oh, Lord, I think I hear Margaret’s voice. [Starts 
to go.] 

Don RaraEeL: Don’t go away, beautiful Sefora, don’t go 
away. Your husband isn’t at home, is he? 

Donna Dotorzes: No. 

Don RaFaEL: Just realize that merely by your presence 
you are causing another man,—that is, me,—such happiness, 
—in a word, the greatest happiness! Don’t be cruel; stay, I 
pray you! 

Donna Dotores: But, pardon me,—people might 
thinkieen. 

Don RArarL: What could they think? Isn’t this a public 
street? Hasn’t everyone a right to walk on this street? I 
walk by—[walks]—and suddenly change my mind and turn 
around—[turns around.| What is there reprehensible about 
that,—or suspicious? JI like this spot . . . and you are sit- 
ting on the balcony. You like to sit outdoors. Who could 
forbid your sitting on your own balcony? You are looking 
down ; you are meditating; you don’t pay the slightest atten- 
tion to what is going on in the street. I do not ask you to 
talk to me, though I am extremely much obliged to you for 
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your condescension. You will sit there, and I will pace to 
and fro and admire you. [Begins to pace.] 

Donna Dotores [semi-audtbly]: Oh, God! Oh, God! 
What am I living through! My mind is aflame. I can 
hardly breathe. I never expected such an occurrence... . 

Don Raraugy [singing softly]: 


“Sweet love will never come, 
Without it, I shall die. . 
Without it, I shall languish, 
Shall languish, pine and sigh— 
But love will never come, 

Sweet love will never come.” * 


Donna Dotuorzs [in a weak voice]: Sefior... 

Don RaraeL: Sefiora... 

Donna Dotores: Surely, I think it would be best for you 
to go away. My husband, Don Balthazar, is very jealous. 
. . . And I love my husband. 

Don RaraEL: Oh, I don’t doubt that. 

Donna DotorEs: You don’t doubt it? 

Don RaraEL: I thought you said you were afraid of your 
husband ? 

Donna Dotores [confused]: I? ... You didn’t... 
But I am not alone here. That cross old Margaret... . 

[From a window on the top floor, MarcaReT looks out, 
cautiously. | 

Don RaraeL: I am not afraid of her. 

Donna Dotores: But the gardener, Pepe, a giant... 

Don RararL [somewhat uneasy]: A giant? A giant? 
[Looking at his hat.] I am not afraid of him. 


* For the English versification of this poem I am indebted to my 
friend, Donald Lines Jacobus. * 
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Donna Dotores: My husband will be back presently. 

Don Rararn: We'll let him pass by. However, you 
mustn’t forget, that in case of danger, you can hide yourself 
at a moment’s notice. = 

Donna Do torres: But the night... 

Don Rararn: The night! Oh, the night, the divine 
night! Do you like the night-time? The very word, “night,” 
sends me into ecstasies. = 

Donna Dotores: Ssh! For Heaven’s sake . . 

Don RararL: Pardon me. I won’t talk any more. But 
to sing in the street is permitted to everyone. You will hear 
the song of a friend of mine, a poet from Seville, a student. 


[He paces the street and sings softly]: 


By moonlight, ere dawn break, 
A moment’s brief bliss, 

I seek at thy bidding, 

And one silent kiss. . 


Beneath thy broad casement, 
Cut high in the wall, 

I stand in black shadow, 
My cloak like a pall. 


By starshine, the nightingale’s 
Passion-choked bar! .. . 
Come, answer his summons, 
Appear, oh my star! 


So long as we live— 

Till we go to the grave, 

Make this one night remembered, 
What it took, what it gave. 
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On foot lightly tripping, 

With heart scarcely beating, 
With quick, frightened glances, 
Come down to me, sweeting. 


In triumph unending, 

The high steps ascending, 

I shall gaze in thine eyes, 
On my knees lowly bending. 


All tremors will vanish, 

The last fear grow pale. ... 
Thy dear lisp will die on 

Thy lips in betrayal. 


Or sleepst thou, hands folded, 
Thy lover forgot— 

And doth the sweet summons 
Of dawn stir thee not? * 


Donna Dotores [semi-audibly]: I must go away... . 
I cannot ... what will this result in? [Looks around.] 
No one sees us; no one hears us... Ssh... [Don RaraEL 
goes up to the balcony quickly.]| Sefior! You are sure that 
I am a virtuous woman, are you not? [Don RaAFarEL bows 
low.] You don’t think for a moment ... mischievous... 
nothing impossible . . . you understand me?—You wouldn’t 
interpret anything impossible? 

Don Raraz. [to himself]: What does that mean? 

Donna Dotorss: I think that you know, yourself, that a 
piece of mischief is all right only when it ends quickly... . 


* For the English versification of this poem I am indebted to my 
friend, Donald Lines Jacobus. 
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I think we have been mischievous enough. I wish you a 
good and restful night. 

Don RararL: A peaceful night! It is easy for you to say 
that. 

Donna Dotores: I am sure that you will sleep quietly. 
But, if you like... [Somewhat confused.] Some other 
time .°> . 

Don Raragw [to himself]: Aha! 

Donna Dotorss: I advise you not to come here any more, 
because somebody might see you. I am very much surprised 
that you haven’t been seen already. 

[MARGARET smiles. ] 

Donna Dotores: If you only knew how afraidI am.... 
[Don Raragu sighs.] Come Sundays, to the convent. I am 
there sometimes—with my husband. 

Don Raraet [aside]: Your humble servant has passed 
his sixteenth birthday. [Alowd.] Sefiora! You don’t know 
me yet. This is what I intend to do: I intend to get up on 
this stone—[He does everything as he says it.]—get hold of 
this fence . . 

Donna Dotorszs [terrified and almost screaming]: For 
Heaven’s sake, what are you doing? 

Don RaFaxt [very coldly]: If you scream, Sefiora, people 
will gather. They will get hold of me and, perhaps, kill me. 
And you will be the cause of my death! [He climbs up on 
the fence. | 

Donna Dotores [with increased terror]: Why have you 
climbed up on the fence? 

Don Rararn: Why? I am going to jump into your 
garden. I am going to hunt for your pretty little footprints 
on the sand paths. [To himself.] Aha, I am getting pretty 
eloquent! [Aloud.] ll pluck a flower as a souvenir. How- 
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ever, good-bye,—that is, au revoir. It is awfully hard to sit 
on the top of a fence. [Aside.] There is no one in the 
garden. I'll get down. [Jumps off the fence.] 

Donna Dotorrs: He is crazy! He is running into the 
garden, knocking at the door! Oh, I am lost, I am lost! Vil 
run and shut myself up in my room. Maybe no one will see 
me. No, I positively don’t want any unusual occurrences. 
[Goes away. ] 

[MarcareT disappears too. Presently, DON BALTHAZAR 
enters. | 

Don BattrHazar: It is quite pleasant to walk around a 
little bit in the evening. . . . Ah, here I am at home. It’s 
time, it’s time to be home. I have walked a little too long. 
I think it must be ten o’clock now. However, I will sleep 
all the better for it. Upstairs, my dear, incomparable, price- 
less wife is waiting for me. It is quite pleasant. So help me 
God, it is delightful. I never have liked to enjoy myself in 
any old way. . . . Why, thank God, I have lots of time, and 
a long lease on life. Why should I hurry then? I have never 
liked to hurry, even as a child. I remember, when a good 
juicy, ripe pear was given to me, I did not eat it right away, 
as the other foolish boys and madcaps used to do. I would 
sit down, stealthily take the pear out of my pocket, examine 
it on all sides, kiss it, pat it, put it to my lips and take it 
away again. J would admire it from near and far; then I 
would close my eyes and bite into it... . I really ought to 
have been born a cat. I do the same tricks even now. For 
instance, I could go in to my wife at once,—to my amiable, 
dear young wife. But why? Id rather wait a little while. 
I know that she is safe, and unhurt. Margaret looks after 
her, and Pepe doesn’t take his eyes off her, either. My dear 
little wife really ought to be watched closely. And Sangré! 
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He is a real friend, a priceless treasure. People say that 
there is no friendship in this world. That’s all nonsense ; 
idle talk. For instance, I,—I have a rather cowardly dis- 
position, but what can I do? I confess . . . and though I 
get angry at those impudent fellows, at those weathercocks, 
who look insolently at every woman, even when they’re in 
church, still, I strengthen my heart and I keep quiet about 
it. I suffer it in silence. But my Pablo. . . oh, my Pablo! 
—Just let any one dare to look once too many times at my 
Dolores! And he does all that just on account of his friend- 
ship for me. At first, I thought—[Zaughs.]|—the saying 
true: that old husbands are very jealous. I even thought that 
Sangré himself . . . [Laughs still louder.]—but now, I am 
very calm. He doesn’t say even a word to her; he doesn’t 
even look at her. He is always scowling and she is afraid of 
him. Oh, Lord, how afraid she is of him! I keep telling 
him: “Pablo, listen. Be a little kinder, Pablo.” And he 
retorts: “You be kind. That’s your business. You are old; 
you can please her with kindness. I am surly, and the better 
for it. I am surly, and you are jolly. I am bitters; you are 
honey.” Sometimes, he tells me some bitter truths,—that 
dear Pablo of mine. He does it because he is sincerely 
attached to me. He is a rare man. . . . However, it is time 
for me to go in. [He turns around, sees MARGARET before 
him.] How are you, how are you, Margaret? Well, is the 
Madam in good health? Is she? I have come back. Take 
my cane. 

Marcaret: Sefor Don Balthazar d’Esturiz! 

Don BaLrHazAR: Well? 

Marcaret: My master! Sefior! 

Don BautrHazar: Have you lost your mind, woman? 
What’s the matter with you? What do you want? 
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Mar@aret: Don Balthazar! A young man got into your 
house. 

Don BattHazar: What... Wait... Hold... Trrrrrr 
... A young man... You are lying, you witch! 

Marearet: A young, handsome stranger, in a blue man- 
tle, with a white feather. 

Don Barryazar [hardly able to catch his breath]: A 


white man ...in a mantle... with a strange feather! 
[Grabs her hand.] Where? How? No,stop! Wait! Yell! 
Scream! ... [She starts to scream, but he puts his hand on 


her mouth.] No, don’t yell. Run. Where? Sangré! Where 
is Sangré? How is that,—in my house? Oh, help me, Mar~ 
garet, help me! I think I am going to die. 

[Sanareé enters. ] 

Don Pasto [beholding the scene]: What does this mean? 
Balthazar ! 

Don BatTHazar [jumping up and embracing him]: Is 
that you! Is that you! Oh, my saviour! Sangré, save me. 
Help me. Quick! Catch him, catch him. Just imagine... 
[Zo Maraaret.] How did he get in here, eh? Why didn’t 
you scream, huh? I think you were in a plot with him, 
yourself, you old witch! 

Marearet [whispering]: Stop hollering! He might hear 
you. [To Sanaré.] This is what happened. As soon as 
Don Balthazar had gone away, I started to get ready to go 
to see my aunt. I was told that she was on her dying bed. 
I don’t know what delayed me, but suddenly, I heard someone 
talking in the street. Then the same person began to sing 
rather loud. ...I knew that Donna Dolores was sitting 
alone on the balcony. . . . I went up to the window and I 
saw a young man in front of the house. [Looking laughingly 
at Don BaLtrHazaR.] He was quite a handsome young man. 
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He paced, stopped, and conversed with Donna Dolores quite 
amiably. Then, I think that it was with her consent, he 
jumped over the fence into the garden. Donna Dolores went 
into her room. I shut the door of the Madam’s room at once, 
closed the garden gate, and didn’t say a word to Pepe. Now, 
you can do as you like, and deal with him as you think best. 

Don Pasto [flashing up and stammering]: And so she 
. .. [Catches BatrHazar’s hand.] My dear, dear friend! 
C-calm yourself. We'll think the thing up presently. Mar- 
garet, I should like to promote you to colonel, for you 
certainly were a brave woman; you didn’t lose your head. 
I love you for that. You shut both of them up! Bravo! 
Let me embrace you for that. Listen, friends! Let’s talk 
the matter over modestly, quietly, without any superfluous 
agitation, as though we were only talking about some trifling 
household affair. 

Don BatrHazaR: But for Heaven’s sake 

Don Paso: Balthazar! In the first place, quiet your- 
self; secondly, hide your face. You are so pale, and so 
nervous, that they will guess at once what we are talking 
about. 

Don BattHazar: They 

Don Paso: Well, yes. He and she—the Lord knows— 
maybe they can see us somehow. ‘Tell me, Margaret, are you 
sure you locked the door? [MarGarET nods.| And she 
wasn’t at all uneasy? 

Marearet: It isn’t the first time that I have locked her 
in. 

Don Pasio: And he is locked in the garden? 

MARGARET: Yes. 

Don Pasio: Tell me, please, my dear Margaret, has 
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Donna Dolores’ room got windows that overlook the yard or 
the garden? As far as I remember 

Margaret: Overlooking the garden, but they are quite 
high up. 

Don Pasio: Excellent! That’s capital! They can’t see 
us. 

Don BALrHazaR: Youvare a little pale, too, Pablo. 

Don Panto: Is that so.... Margaret! Tell Pepe to 
unchain the dogs immediately. And tell him to get a club 
and put himself against the gate. Do you hear me? Then, 
give him some brandy,—strong, good old brandy, and plenty 
of it. Go. [Maraaret starts to go.] Tell me, has Donna 
Dolores spoken to him? [Marearer nods.] All right. Go. 
[MarGareT goes away.] It makes a fellow feel good to let 
his blood circulate occasionally, eh? What do you think, my 
friend? Let’s sit down on this bench here, my dear Balt- 
hazar, and talk over a plan of campaign. [They sit down.] 
How dark it has grown! How jolly it is to sit in the dark 
and to think, with delight, about revenge! | 

Don BattH4zaR: But, maybe, Donna Dolores isn’t at all 
guilty. 

Don Pasio: Do you think so? 

Don BaLtHazaR: Possibly, he climbed the fence without 
her consent. 

Don Pasto: Then why didn’t she call for help? Why 
didn’t she scream? Why did she converse with a strange 
man? 

Don BattHazar: She is a traitress. 

Don Pasto: However, we’ll analyze the thing as it ought 
to be done, my dear Balthazar. We both love justice. And 
so, to begin with: the enemy cannot get away. That’s a great 
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satisfaction. The whole garden is closed in by a very high 
fence. 

Don BaLtHazaR: That was your idea, my dear Pablo. 

Don Pasito: Let it be my idea, as you say, my dear 
Balthazar. How I delighted in driving in every picket! But 
that isn’t the point now. Our fortress is in capital shape; 
the enemy is in our hands. It is true, there is one weak 
spot. The fence near the gate isn’t really high enough, but 
Pepe and his famous dogs are there. To-morrow, if neces- 
sary, I shall order the wall raised, and drive in more pickets. 

Don BattHazar: If it is necessary? It will surely be 


necessary. 
Don Paso: Well, we'll see about that. And so, I repeat, 
the enemy is in our hands. . . . [Sighs.] Poor, poor fellow! 


He didn’t know what a trap he was getting into. 

Don BaLrHazaR: What shall we do with him? 

Don Panto: Don Balthazar d’Esturiz! My dear, it is up 
to you to suggest that. We shall listen. 

Dow Batruazar: I think ... Get hold of him, and... 
maybe ... [He makes quite decisive movements with his 
hands.]|—What did he come here to visit me for?—Then we 
will ask Pepe. . . . You understand me? 

Don Pasito: To bury him somewhere near the crossing? 

Don BattHazar: What are you talking about,—a live 
man? That is, hardly alive, and yet not dead? Oh, God, 
save us from that! 

Don Paso: I understand you, Don Balthazar. Huh, 
how stupid; you were pleased to think! 

Don BattHazArR: And what is your opinion, my esteemed 
Sangré? 

Don Pasio: Mine? You will find out, when it is all over. 
Let me get my lantern—How absurd! My hands are shaking 
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as though I were an old man. My dear Balthazar, have you 
ever gone hunting for birds; have you ever put out snares; 
have you ever spread out nets? 

Don BattHazar: I have, I have. Why? 

Don Pasto: Oh, you have! Didn’t you find it quite 
agreeable to lie there and feign and wait? Didn’t you like 
to see the birds,—the pretty, merry little birds,—begin to 
fly together; shun it at first, timidly, then begin to pick up 
the food and finally get used to it and begin to sing, so 
beautifully, so carefree? And then, you stretched your hand, 
pulled the string, and—caught! The net dropped and all 
the birds were yours. All you had to do was to chop their 
little heads off. Wasn’t it delightful? Come on, Balthazar! 
The net is spread out, the birds are getting together. Come 
on, come on! [Going up to the window, he stops.] Look, 
Balthazar! What a gloomy aspect your house has! There 
isn’t a light in any window. All is quiet and the door of the 
balcony is half open. Some suspicious chap might think that 
a crime was being committed in the house, or about to be 
committed. . . . But that’s all nonsense! Here are living 
modest, quiet, settled people. [They both enter the house 
carefully. ] : 


Scene Two. The garden. 
DiscoverED: Don RAFAEL. 


Don Rarazt [alone]: What a piece of deviltry! I wanted 
to go into the house from the yard—the door was closed! 
Then I wanted to go into the garden and from there into the 
house. That would have been easy, for the wall is very smooth 
and the windows high. ...I wanted to get away, but I 
couldn’t. The whole garden is surrounded by a devilishly 
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high fence and there isn’t a tree within ten feet of it. The 
most awful precautions have been taken. The yard is closed 
and so is the gate. Now what does it all mean? [Goes up 
to the gate carefully.] The dogs are unchained. That’s bad. 
I wonder if my amiable Sefiora isn’t having a little fun with 
me. No, I don’t think so. She is too innocent and too foolish 
for that. I must confess, though, that I am in a pretty dis- 
agreeable position. It is dark and cold,—brrrrrr! My friends, 
I am afraid, will get tired of waiting for me. [Stamping his 
foot.] The devil take the whole thing! Will I have to pass 
the whole night under these foolish looking trees? No, I 
don’t think so. She knows that I am here, and I am not 
going to despair. Women are weak and the devil is strong. 
Perhaps, she . . . maybe she has fallen in love with me. 
She wouldn’t be the first one that has. [Walks back and 
forth and sings: “Sweet love will never come...’ Then 
vexed, grumbles to himself. ] 
[One window opens. Donna DOoLoREs appears in it.] 

Donna Dotorss: Sst, s-s-t! 

Don RaraEut: Aha! 

Donna Dotorss [whispering]: Sefior, Sefior! 

Don Raraet [also whispering]: Is that you, my beautiful 
Sefiora? At last... 

Donna Dotores [wringing her hands}: Oh, good 
Heavens! What have you done? What have you done? I 
have been locked in my room. I am sure that Margaret over- 
heard us and told my husband. I am ruined. 

Don Rarart: They’ve locked you in? How strange! 
They’ve locked me in, too. 

Donna Dotorrs: What? They’ve locked you in, too? 
My God! We are discovered ! 

Don RaraEL: For God’s sake, don’t faint away. We must 
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get together and think of some way of getting out of this 
wretched situation. 

Donna Dotores: Save yourself. Go away as quickly as 
you can. 

Don RaraEL: How shall I go away? I am not a bird. 
I can’t fly over a nine-foot high stockade. Has your husband 
returned ? 

Donna Dotores: I don’t know. It is all quiet in the 
house. Oh, what a gloom, what a gloom! 

Don RaraeL: Not long ago, you complained about the 
monotony of your life. Now you are getting some pretty 
strong sensations ! 

Donna Dotores: Shame on you, sir! Shame on you! If 
I were a man, you would never dare laugh at me. 

Don Raraet [aside]: How beautiful she is! [Aloud.] 
Don’t get mad at me. [Gets down on his knees.] Look, I 
am on my knees, and I beg your pardon. 

Donna Dotorrs: Oh, nonsense! Get up. I’ve got some- 
thing else to think about now. 

Don RararL: My dear, my beautiful Sefiora! I will 
prove to you that I do not deserve your disdain. Do you 
want me to? I will proclaim myself a thief. You start 
to scream and call for help. Someone will come to your 
rescue; you tell them that you saw a strange man in the 
garden; they will catch me and—I’ll try to get away from 
them. 

Donna Dotores: But they will kill you! 

Don RaraEL: They won’t kill me. I may not be able to 
avoid all unpleasantness, but—what can we do? [Passton- 
ately.] I am willing to sacrifice all for you! 

Donna Doxores [thoughtfully]: No, no,—not for any- 
thing in the world. ‘ 
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Don Raraku [to himself]: Jove! I must confess, I was 
shaking. I thonght that she would scream for help. 

Donna Dotorres: Oh, good Heavens! What will come 
out of all this? Hide yourself. Ill ring and call Margaret. 
(RAFAEL hides himself.] No one is coming. That’s terrible. 
He’ll ruin me. 

Don RAFAEL: Sefiora! 

Donna Dotores: Well? 

Don RaraEL: Decide quickly, because it seems to me that 
I hear someone opening the gate. 

Donna Dotores: I can’t have you declared a thief! 

Don RaFraEL: You can’t? 

Donna Dotorss: No. 

Don Raraet: Well, you don’t have to do that. They will 
take me for a thief anyway. 

Donna Dotorzs: No, but I am afraid for you. 

Don RaraEL: Don’t trouble yourself. Ill say that I was 
out for a walk and got into your garden. 

Donna Dotores: They wouldn’t believe that. 

Don RaFraEL: Wouldn’t I be telling the truth? 

Donna Dotorss [looking around timorously]: Oh, good 
gracious! I think that the very walls are listening to us. 

[Don Pasto carefully looks out from behind a tree.] 

Don RAFAEL: Oh, Sefiora, if I were in your place . 

Donna Dotorss [desparingly]: What can I do? 

Don RAFAEL: You can let me come into the house. 

Donna Dotores: How? 

Don RaraEL: Just so—Take a shawl or a towel,—what- 
ever you like,—tie one end to the window and the other... 

Donna Dotores: No, not for anything in the world. 

Don RaraeL: Oh, you needn’t think that Pll break my 
neck. I am used to performing such stunts. [Donna 
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DoLores goes away from the window a little.] Listen: I 
swear upon my honor that if you will let me into the house, 
I will sit down in a corner and be as quiet as a big school- 
boy. 

Donna Dotorss: I think that you despise me, sir. 

Don Raraet: For goodness’ sake, I confess, I am afraid 
of Pepe and his dogs. [Don Paxsio hides himself again.] 

Donna Donores: You are afraid? You are a great 
knight ! 

Don RaFaEL: Knights are not supposed to be unafraid 
of dogs. 

Donna Doutores: This silence is terrible. Don Balthazar 
must be home. Why doesn’t he come to me? What does this 
secrecy mean? ; 

Don RararL: Don’t get nervous over it, please. The gate 
was closed because it was late. It isn’t the first time for you 
to be locked in, and your husband must have been delayed 
somewhere. Listen to my proposition; truly, it is a good 
one. If I don’t succeed in hiding myself somewhere in your 
house until to-morrow morning, then in an emergency I can 
jump into the garden 

Donna Dotores [quickly]: ‘Hide yourself. Somebody is 
opening my door. [She leaves the window.] 

[RAFAEL hides himself.] 

MarGArET’s VoIce: Good evening, good evening, Sefiora. 
Pardon me, please. I locked you in because I had to go away 
for about half an hour. Don’t be mad at me. 

Donna Dotorss’ Votce: Has Don Balthazar returned ? 

Mar@aret’s Voice: Not yet, but he will return soon. 
He has gone to our neighbor’s, the judge, and will surely stay 
there until midnight, playing chess. [They appear in the 
window. | ° 
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Maraaret: Sefiora! You were sitting at the window 
again! You will catch cold one of these days. 

Donna Dotorss: I was looking at the stars. 

Maraaret: At the stars? Oh, what won’t young people 
do! And you don’t sleep nights. I have no more strength 
left. My head aches, my back aches and my eyes,—I can 
hardly keep them open. 

Donna Dotorzes: Well, Margaret, then go and rest your- 
self. 

Marcaret: How can I leave you all to yourself? 

Donna Dotores: That’s nothing, that’s nothing. I'll go 
to bed soon, myself. Go! Go, poor woman. I am really 
sorry for you. 

Marcaret: Well, good-bye, my angel. 

Donna Do torres: Good-bye. [She embraces her, goes 
away with her, and presently reappears.] Senor! Sefor! 
[Don Rarart comes out carefully.] Listen: can I positively 
depend upon you? Are you really an honest man ? 

Don RaraEL: Senora! I swear 

Donna Dotorres: Don’t swear. Oh, if I could only look 
into your eyes! I would know then, exactly, the kind of a 
man you are. 

Don Rarazt [to himself]: You would, eh? 

Donna Dotores: But tell me, tell me that you are in- 
capable of offending a woman. 

Don Rarart: Never! 

Donna Dotorrs: Sefhor! Look! See what I have in my 
hand—— 

Don Raragt [looking]: A key! 

Donna Dotorres: A key, to the door that leads to the 
street. 
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Don Raraet: Is that possible? How did you get that 
priceless key? 

Donna Dotores: How did I get it? I took it from 
Margaret’s waist-band. 

Don RararLt: Bra... Bravo! [To himself.] Oh, 
women, women! That, I didn’t expect, I confess. 

Donna Doors: Still, you can’t get to the street. 

Don RararL: Why, Senora? 

Donna Dowores: Because, you must first get into the 
house. 

Don RaFast [pleadingly]: Sefiora! 

Donna Dotorrs: Listen: do me a favor, and go out by 
the same way you came. 

Don RaraEL: Please, tell me, how long since your dogs 
have been fed? They are barking furiously. Hungry dogs 
and a drunken gardener—I beg to be excused. 

Donna Dotores: Oh, good Heavens! What shall I do 
then? 

Don RaraEL: What do you mean, by what shall you do? 
All women are alike. They like to bother themselves about 
nothing and invite all sorts of unheard of unpleasantnesses 
and hardships for themselves. While your husband is still 
out, and Margaret is asleep, let me into the house. 

Donna Dotorzs [hesitatingly]: How shall I let you in? 

Don RaraEL: Oh, Sefiora! I see that you want to tor- 
ment me. 

Donna Dotores: You won’t remain in my room, in my 
house? 

Don RarFaet: I will get out at once. 

Donna DotorEs: And you won’t say a word to me? 

Don RaraEL: Not a syllable. I won’t even thank you. 
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Donna Dovores: Well, so be it. I am resolved. 

Don Raraev [to himself]: At last! 

Donna Doworss [tying a shawl to the window-sitll]: Oh, 
God! What doesn’t necessity force one to do! 

Don RarFaeu [climbing]: You... are right ... what 
doesn’t: = «1s MECORS, eer aby fate 


Scene THREE: Donna DOLORES’ room. 
DiscoverED: Donna Dolores sitting in one corner; Don 
Rafael in another. 


Donna Dotores: And you don’t want to go away? 

Don RAFAEL [sighing]: Oh, Lord! 

Donna DotorEs: You are a dishonorable man. 

Don RararL: Quiet! They can hear us. 

Donna Dotores: Do you want to ruin me? I am telling 
you that my husband will be in immediately . . . presently 
... He will kill me. Have pity on me. Moreover, Mar- 
garet may discover the loss of the key. Here you have it. 
Take it and go out quickly, at once. [Throws the key at his 
feet. ] 

Don Raragt [unwillingly getting up and picking up the 
key]: There is nothing to be done. I obey. But let me 
first come a little nearer to you. You have put out the candle 
on account of precaution. Very well. I can’t see you. Per- 
haps I am talking to you for the last time,—and you tell me 
to get out without even having looked at you! Don’t forget 
that, up to now, I have talked to you at a respectful distance. 

Donna Dotores: Don’t come any nearer. I am afraid 
of you. I don’t trust you. 

Don RaragL: Ah, you don’t trust me! You will trust 
me only then, I suppose, when I have left the house,—that 
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is, when I will be unable to get anywhere near you. Listen: 
I am going away; I am saying good-bye to you... 

Donna Dotores: But you are getting nearer to me! 

Don RaraeL: For Heaven’s sake, don’t be afraid and 
don’t scream! [Seeing that she is getting ready to run.] I 
am getting down on my knees. I am on my knees. [He gets 
down on his knees.] You see how respectful and timid I am? 

Donna Do torzes: But what do you want of me? 

Don RararEL: Permit me to kiss your hand, in farewell. 

Donna Dotorss [hesitatingly]: But you won’t go away! 

Don Raraet: Try it. 

Donna Dotorzs [giving him her hand; shuddering as she 
sees him approaching her]: Good Heavens! I hear the 
footsteps of my husband. He has come. You can’t go away 
now. I am lost. Hide yourself; jump out of the window! 
Quick! 

Don Raragt [running up to the window]: Tl break my 
neck here. 

Donna Dotores: You promised! Well, it doesn’t matter. 
Get in here, here! [Pushes him into the bedroom and breath- 
. lessly falls into a chair.] 

[The door opens and Don BALTHAZAR, with a candle 
in his hand, enters.] 

Don BattHazar [to himself]: Cursed Sangré! What a 
position he has put me into! He is here—[Looks around 
suspiciously. ]|—I know that, and. 

Donna Dotorss [in a weak voice]: Is that you, Don 
Balthazar? 

Don BattuHazar [with a forced smile]: Ah, good evening, 
my dear. How... how is your health? [Raising his 
voice.] Oh, Madam, you... [Lowering his voice again.] 
I am not feeling very well to-day. 
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Donna Dotores [to herself]: What strange behavior! 
[Aloud.] Really, you do look a little pale. Where have you 
been, my lovely Balthazar? 

Don BattHazar: I am pale! H-m, and why am I pale? 
Do you know? Do you know? [Mimicing her.] “Lovely 
Balthazar”! “Lovely” is derived from the word “love.” Do 
you love me, Sefora? 

Donna Dotores: What’s the matter with you, Senor? 
You are nervous. 

Don BattHazar: And aren’t you nervous, too? Let me 
feel your pulse. Aha! I think your pulse is beating very 
fast. It is strange, truly strange. Why are you all by your- 
self, in the dark, without a candle? Why? 

Donna Dotores [tumidly]: I don’t understand you, 
Senor. 

Don BatrHazar [flashing up]: You don’t understand 
me! Ha, you don’t understand me! 

[Donna Dotorrs shudders, and looks at him immov- 


ably. | 
Don BattHazar: Why are you shuddering? 
Donna Dotores: I—I ... you are frightening me. 


Don BALTHAZAR: Why should you be frightened? Per- 
haps your conscience isn’t clear. 

[Somebody raps lightly on the door. ] 

Don BALTHAZAR: Yes—pardon me. What did I want to 
say? Oh, I...am not altogether well to-day. Please, 
don’t pay any attention to me. I frightened you, my dear 
little kitten. Well, you know, I am a funny fellow. [Step- 
ping aside.] You snake, snake, Sangré, Sangré! [Quickly 
and loudly.] I have come to tell you that I am not going to 
stay home to-night,—that is, I will be in very late, but don’t 
be uneasy about me, My friend, the judge, is going to have 
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a little party of most amiable people—[He wipes the perspira- 
tion from his face.|—and we have decided to stay there until 
morning. Old fellows like me ought not to stay out nights, 
but it is hard sometimes to refuse a friend. [Aside.] Ugh! 
[Aloud.] So I told them that I would remain, on condition 
that I could run over to see you for a minute first, and tell 
you about it, so as to save you from worrying. Well, good- 
bye, now. 

Donna Doxtores: Good-bye, Don Balthazar. See that you 
don’t remain too long at the judge’s. 

Don BatruHazar: Really? How considerate you are! 
[Flashing up again.] And you are not at all surprised that 
I,—your husband,—I, Don Balthazar d’Esturiz, have de- 
cided to stay overnight in a strange house? You are not at 
all surprised at that? Have I ever . . . [Getting control of 
himself.]—But that isn’t the point, that isn’t the point. [To 
himself.| Oh, Lord, I can’t leave this room! My position 
is terrible. [Alouwd.] Well, good-bye. You like to say 
good-bye to me? Confess, you like it. You don’t detain 
me. 

Donna Dotores [in a weak voice]: If you like,—you 
may remain. 

Don BaLTHazaR: Well, I think I will remain. You are 
asking me to, so I think I will. Oh, I see! You are getting 
pale. From joy, I suppose? What would I do at the judge’s 
house? [Sits down in a chair.] It is so nice here, and so 
quiet. Isn’t that true, Senora? 

Donna Dotorres: But... your friends, perhaps. . . 

Don BatrHazAR: Friends? What friends have I? I 
have no friends. I will remain here. Ah, Senora, you 
thought... 

[The door opens and SANar& enters. He is pale.] 
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Don Pasio [bowing]: Pardon me, Sefiora, I pray you. 
I venture to come into your room without your permission, 
only because your kind friend, the judge, has sent me after 
your husband. My dear Balthazar, all our friends are wait- 
ing for you with great impatience. You promised them that 
you would return immediately. Come on, let’s go. 

Don Battuazar [getting up involuntarily]: I—Ill just 
stay alittle... . Iam tired. . . my friend. 

Don Paso [taking him to one side, and whispering]: 
You are an old woman! [BaALrHazar starts to answer him.] 
Ssh! She is looking at us. We could catch him even now, 
but you have consented to subject her to a test, to see what 
she will do, knowing that you will not be home for some time. 
[Aloud.] Nonsense! You are not tired. You are not an 
old man. You and I are not old men yet. Don’t pretend, 
my dear.... [Zo Donna Dotorsts.] I promise you, 
Sefiora, that after a week has elapsed, you will not recognize 
your husband. He has confessed to me to-day that he is tired 
of living on the outskirts, that he is going to move into 
Madrid, and that there he will begin to live; that you will go 
out driving and be generally merry. [Zaughs.] What do 
you think of your husband’s intentions? I am sure you 
haven’t expected such a sudden change in your husband. 
Yes, yes, | am sure there are still a lot of unexpected things 
in store for you. But come on, my dear. You see,—Donna 
Dolores is tired. It is time for her to go to bed. Our pres- 
ence makes her more irritable. Oh, I am quite sure that she 
will fall asleep, and sleep with a calm, quiet, and innocent 
sleep. By the way, my dear Balthazar, this morning a raven 
croaked on the roof of this house. Have that foolish bird 
shot, will you? Old folks say that ravens are messengers of 
misfortune. Though I don’t believe in that nonsense, still it 
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would be better to have it shot. Sefiora, I wish you a good- 
night. 

Don BatTHazar: Good-bye, but I swear upon my 
honor. 

Don Pasto: That I leave against my will? That’s what 
you wanted to say, wasn’t it, my friend? Oh, my friend, 
Don Balthazar, is a real courtier. Good-night, my beautiful 
and virtuous Sefiora. 

[Both go out. Donna Dotores remains sitting, be- 
numbed. The candle, which BALTHAZAR brought in, 
remains on the table. After a few moments, Don 
RAFAEL comes out of the bedroom. He listens. From 
below is heard the click of the door shutting. ] 

Don Rarart: They have gone, Sefiora! 

Donna Doxorss [to herself]: That Sangré is terrible! 
I am afraid. I am cold all over. His looks, his gloomy 
laughter,—oh, I feel that I am lost. 

Don RararEL: Sefiora! 

Donna Doxiores [getting up]: Is that you? And you 
remain? You are not going away? 

Don RararLt: Your husband has gone. Margaret is 
asleep. Good Heavens! How beautiful you look! 

Donna Dowores [despairingly]: No, you are merciless. 
Oh, how I am punished for my wicked desires! [Throws 
herself on the sofa. ] 

Don Rarart [looking at her without speaking, for a while, 
then, in a somewhat changed voice]: You call your desires 


wicked? Poor woman! Listen: I know that you are twenty- 
seven years old. The best half of your life will soon be 
gone, and your first happy youth will have withered away. 
And yet you implicate the last timid wish of your heart; the 
last ery of your soul, as agaizist its eternal silence! Listen: 
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you are not the only one who has dreamed her best years 
away. You are not the only one in whom a desire for happi- 
ness has awakened at the same time as the realization of your 
helplessness. But as long as it isn’t too late, don’t be carried 
away by false pride. You are afraid of transgression, but 
you are not at all afraid of old age. How little you know 
about life! Pardon me. Maybe I don’t know what I am 
talking about, but life is so short, and the life of a woman is 
much shorter and much narrower than that of a man,—if we 
define life as the free development of all our powers. Think! 
. . . [Donna Dotorns is quiet.]—For Heaven’s sake, try to 
understand me, Senora! All that I have told you just now, 
concerns us more than a little ; concerns our present situation. 
T’ll confess to you that I am lightminded, a footless man, as 
they say; I believe in hardly anything in this world. I do 
not believe in vices, because I don’t believe in virtues. You 
don’t want to know by what means I have reached these 
somewhat gloomy convictions, and the story of a ruined life, 
with intentions of ruining another, won’t interest you. More- 
over, we haven’t much time left for conversation. IJ’ll con- 
fess that I came here with not the best of intentions. My 
opinion of you was,—but let me keep that to myself. That 
opinion I entertain not only about you, but about women in 
general. It is a false opinion, of course, but what can I do? 
I have been taught that way. You see, I am quite frank with 
you, and therefore I hope you will believe me, when I tell 
you that I now entertain the greatest respect for you; that 
your words, your looks, your timidity, your inexplicable, 
tragic beauty,—all of which live in you,—in fact, your whole 
being has made such a deep impression upon me, awakened 
in me such a pure pity, that I have suddenly become another 
man. Be calm. I will go away presently, and I 
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give you my word never to bother you again, although I shall 
not forget you for a long time. 

Donna DotorEs: You must go, Sefior. [As though to 
herself.] I am afraid. I think—I won’t live through this 
night. All these people,—Margaret, Sangré, my husband,— 
I am afraid of all of them; I am afraid of all of them. 

Don RAFAEL: Poor, poor woman. Truly, I am ready to 
cry, when I look at you. How pale you are; how you are 
trembling! How lonesome you look upon this earth! But 
calm yourself. Your husband doesn’t suspect anything. Ill 
go away immediately, and no one,—not a single person in 
this world, excepting you and I,—will know about our 
meeting. 

Donna Dotores: You think so? 

Don RaArae. [sitting down near her]: You are not afraid 
of me any more, are you? You feel that I am touched,— 
deeply, divinely touched, and that I am in no mood to offend 
you? [Pointing to the clock which stands on the table.] 
See,—in ten minutes from now, I shall not be in this room. 

Donna Dotores: I believe you. 

Don RaraeL: We met in a most peculiar way, but Fate 
didn’t bring us together in vain. At any rate, not in vain as 
far as I am concerned. I want to say a great deal to you, 
but,—I don’t know where to begin, since we have only a few 
more moments. ... 

Donna Dotores: Tell me your name. 

Don RarareL: Rafael. Your name is Dolores, isn’t it? 

Donna Dotorgs [gloomily]: Yes, Dolores. 

Don Raraeu [in a quiet voice]: Dolores! I swear that, 
before you, I have never loved any woman, and now, I don’t 
think that I shal! ever love another. It is hard for me to 
part with you, but as long as wé cannot change our fates, and 
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since our acquaintance must be broken off,—well, it may be 
best for me. I am not worthy of you. I know that. At least, 
I shall have one pure and pleasant memory. Until now, I 
have tried to forget all the women with whom I have come in 
contaet.: 260: 

Donna Dotores [gloomy]: Senor... 

Don RaraEL: If you only knew your power over me; if 
you only knew what a sudden change you have made in me. 
. . . [Looks at the clock.]—But I am going to be true to my 
word. Good-bye. It is time for me to go. 

Donna Dotores [gwing him her hand]: Good-bye, 
Rafael. 

Don Raratrt [kissing her hand]: Why have I met you so 
late? Iam so sorry to part with you. 

Donna Dotores: You will never see me again. I shall 
not live through this night, I tell you. 

Don Rava [lowering his eyes and pointing to the door]: 
If you want to,—we can both be free! 

Donna Do torns: No, Rafael. Death isn’t worse than 
life. 

Don Raraet [decisively]: Good-bye. 

Donna Do tores: Good-bye. Don’t forget me. 

[RAFAEL runs to the door. The door opens and SANGRE 
enters. | 

Don Rava. [taking a step backwards]: Oh, God! 

Don Pasto [to Donna Dotorss]: It is I! 

[Dotorzs, screaming, throws herself on the sofa.] 

Don Raraen [quickly drawing his sword]: Sefior! I am 
not without arms. 

Don Pasto [gloomily]: Isee. But you see, I haven’t any 
weapon. 
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Don RaraEL: I swear upon my honor, that, if you knew, 
you would know that this lady is blameless. 

Don Pasto: I know that. You needn’t swear. 

Don Rarart: But [assure you. . 

Down Paxsto [smiling wronically]: First of all, I don’t ask 
your assurance, nor your justification; secondly, Sefor, your 
presence here is out of place. Will you please follow me? 

Don RararL: Where will you take me? 

Don Pasio: Oh, don’t be afraid 

Don Raraszt [interrupting him]: I fear no one, my dear 
sir, 

Don Pasto: If you fear no one, then follow me. 

Don Raraet: But where? 

Don Pasto: To the street. No farther than the street, 
my dear Don Juan. There I will bid you good-bye, until a 
more agreeable meeting. 

Don RararL: I must apologize to you. I have offended 
Olle Nt 
Don Paso [gloomily]: Ah, you confess that you have 
offended me! 

Don RararL: Oh, now it has come to me! You are not 
the Sefora’s husband. 

Don Pasio: I am here on his orders. 

Don RaraEL: All right. Vl go, but—[Moves up nearer 
to Donna Do.orss. ] 

Don Panto: Sefor! Don’t forget yourself. 

[Don Rarart bows low to Donna Do.orgs, and points 
to Don Pasto pleadingly. ] 

Don Pasto: I understand... but you have no right 
to even pity her. To-morrow, you may pray for her... 

Don RaraEL: What did you say? 
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Don Pasto: Oh, nothing, nothing. As you can see, ] am 
an old joker. Don’t you want to [Points to the door.] 

Don RaraEL: You go first. 

Don Pasro: Allright. [He goes.] 

[Don Rarart looks at Donna Dotorzs, for the last 
time, and smiles, then follows SANGRE. DOLORES re- 
mains alone. Marcaret enters quietly, and goes up 
to her.] 

Donna Dotores [coming to her senses]: They will kill 
him! Sangré! Where are they? [Zwurns around and sees 
Marcaret.|] Oh! 

Marearet [quietly]: What’s the matter with you, 
Madam? It looks to me as though you haven’t been to sleep 
yet. Aren’t you feeling well? 

Donna Dotores: Margaret! I know they are looking for 
my life. Don’t pretend! You know everything. You heard 
everything, and you told it to my husband. Confess it! Ah, 
you are laughing! You can’t pretend any more. And why 
should you now? Tell me: were you ordered to kill me? To 
give me poison? Oh what? Tell me. 

Marcaret: I pray, Sefora, I do not understand you. 

Donna Dotores: You do understand me, Margaret. 

Marcaret [slowly]: Perhaps, Sefora, you—you didn’t 
do everything quite carefully, but 

Donna Doors [falling on her knees]: Tell me the 
truth. I pray you to tell me the truth... . 

Marcarer [looking at her for a while]: Before me, on 
your knees! [Bending down to her.] Well, yes, yes, you are 
right. J am the one who has ruined you, because,—I hate 
you! 

Donna Dotorss [surprised]: You hate me? 

Marcaret: Are you surprised? Don’t you understand 
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the cause of my hatred? Do you remember my daughter, 
Marie? Tell me: were you any better than she was? Were 
you brighter? Were you wealthier? And yet she was un- 
fortunate all her life, and you 

Donna Dotorzs [gloomily]: Yes, and I, Margaret? 

MarGareT: You grew up together, and, as a child, you 
were caressed by all, while no one paid any attention to my 
daughter. And yet, she was no worse than you. You got 
married; you became wealthy, and she remained single. I 
was poor and, therefore, helpless. Oh, Lord! Why did you 
start to visit us in your rich, velvet clothes, with your golden 
chains around your neck? [Reproachfully.] You wanted to 
help us? You wanted to degrade us! Your riches turned 
my Marie’s head. She began to hate everything; her whole 
life, our poor room, our little garden, and myself. She 
struggled a long time, and, finally, ran away. She ran away 
with a fellow who deceived her and left her. She didn’t want 
to come back to me, and now, my only child,—the Lord 
knows where she is roaming around, and with whom! Don’t 
tell me that you are not to blame for it! I am unfortunate, 
and am suffering, and someone must be the cause of my 
suffering, so I have picked you out. You, you ruined my 
daughter! I know that I am sinning, but I don’t want to do 
otherwise. My heart is filled with gall, and for this evening, 
—remain upon your knees!—for this one evening, I am 
ready and willing to lose Heaven... . 

Donna Do ores [getting up slowly]: Thank you, Mar- 
garet. I am no longer afraid of you, because I despise you. 

Margaret: Those are high-sounding, but idle words! You 
are still afraid of me. 

Donna Dotores [going away to one side]: Oh, Lord! 
Have mercy upon me. Don’t let me perish. 
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Margaret: How I laughed at you, inwardly, when you 
pulled the key so artfully from my belt! I was told to leave 
the key in your room, but you guessed my mission and re- 
lieved me of the trouble. Pardon me, but I can’t refrain 
from laughing even now. [Donna Doworzs looks at her with 
cold disdain.] So, so! Despise me; I am merry, neverthe- 
less. Now, you will be in my power, and you will not be 
able to get rid of me. Don Balthazar won’t let you go out 
of the house, and I shall be right with you all the time. It 
isn’t an easy job, I confess, but it isn’t easy to earn a living. 
Now, won’t you go into your room? 

Donna Do orzs: I shall stay here. 

Maraaret [sitting down]: At the command of Don Balt- 
azar) Gren. 

Donna Dotorss [going out; to herself]: This old woman 
has calmed me somewhat. I really thought that they were 
getting ready to kill me. [Both go out.] 

[BALTHAZAR and PaBLo enter. ] 
_ Don BattHazar: I must say, you treated him very mag- 
nanimously. 

Don Pasto: Really? 

Don BALTHAZAR: Why, you escorted him and bowed to 
him, until he got into the street, and you had the gardener 
light the way for him! I wouldn’t have let him off as easy as 
that. I should have told Pepe to escort him ina manner... 

Don Panto: Why did you entrust it to me then? 

Don Battuazar: Why?...why? I thought that 
OU Pes 
Don Pasio: That I would call him out, and kill him, and 
with his blood wash the stain from your honor? Is that what 
you thought? It is easy enough to get revenge through some- 
body else. He could have killed me, too. His sword was a 
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good-sized one, and I would have had to depend upon Provi- 
dence. Isn’t that true, my dear, sincere, and beloved friend? 
I really believe that that is why you didn’t want to come into 
the room with me and meet him yourself. A madcap like 
him could killaman... 

Don BatrHazar: Sangré! ’ You know that. I am not 
courageous, and I don’t pretend I am. But how could you 
let a scapegrace like that go off? He must be laughing at us 
now. 

Don Pasio: I don’t think so. 

Don BattHazar: Surely he must be laughing at us. Oh, 
I-am just choking with rage! He’ll tell everybody about the 
affair, and I followed out your orders with such exactness! 
No, think as you like... 

Don Pasrto: You will recollect that I demanded from you 
unconditional obedience. You will recollect that you con- 
sented to all of my demands, and therefore please go out of 
the room. 

Don BALTHAzAR: Why? 

Don Pasio: I must have a talk with Donna Dolores first. 

Don BALTHAzAR: You? 

Don Paxsto: Listen, my beloved Balthazar: I am quite 
confident that you will be thankful to me to-morrow. You 
are older than I am, but... I let that beloved man go 
because I didn’t want to make a scene in the neighborhood. 
I didn’t want to draw upon myself a lot of unpleasantness. 
Moreover, you know yourself that your honor, in reality, 
hasn’t suffered any. You and I didn’t take our eyes off that 
undesirable caller. . . . Your wife has been sufficiently pun- 
ished for her weak-mindedness. We have frightened her quite 
a lot. And now you want to kill her! I know you: you are 
very quick-tempered. 
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Don BattHazar: Well, not kill her, but, I must confess 
that I want to avenge my whole grief on her. On the other 
hand, I am willing to admit, Sangré, that I am very glad 
that we subjected her, as you said, to a great test. She was 
very irresponsive. 

Don Pasio: You think so? However, in that matter, 
you are the best judge. In my opinion, she shouldn’t have 
even talked to him. 

Don BaLtTHazAR: You are right; you are absolutely right 
about that. I haven’t any backbone at all. You are abso- 
lutely right. 

Don Pasto: You know, of course, that she is afraid of 
me. Quietly and coolly, I shall make clear to her all her 
fault. For several days to come you must be very kind, but 
cold towards her. And little by little, everything will return 
to its usual way. She will hate me all the more, but there is 
nothing to be done about that. JI have made a rule for my- 
self,—to sacrifice everything necessary for the sake of a 
friend. 

Don BattHazarR: JI know; you are a rare man. Well, 
have it your way; talk to her. But tell her that I am angry, 
furiously angry with her. ‘Tell her that—so that she will 
shudder. Tell her that I am going to keep her locked up 
under three locks. Tell her... tell her... well, you 
know what to tell her. Oh, yes, don’t you think it would be 
advisable to tell her that we have killed that sceamp? And 
don’t forget to tell her, that ... well, tell her that she 
should tremble. Oh, Lord, oh, Lord, I think I am going to 
die first! I have grown much older this night. That scamp 
has taken away ten years of my life. But that gentleman 
isn’t through with me yet. Oh, no, he isn’t! I am going to 
hire an experienced, silent, and reliable man, and have him 
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tie that scamp’s hands with a rope and then stick a dagger 
into him. 

Don Pasito: Now you are talking sense! Now you are 
sensible. 

Don BattHazar: Yes, let him stick a dagger into him. 
And so, you want to be alone with her? All right. Ill get 
out. 

Don Pasio: Good-bye. 

Don Barruazar [turning around]: Now don’t be too 
easy with her. 

Don Panto: All right. 

Don BattHazAr: Be severe. 

Don Paso: Yes, sir. 

Don BALTHAzAR: Be severe! How sweet he was to her! 
And she ... and she... well, he was a big fool. That 
wasn’t a time for being loquacious. Still, I am going to 
treat her to something. . . . Well, good-bye, Sangré. Vl go 
into my room and wait for you. Now be sure, and tell me 
all the details about it. [Goes out.] 

[Don Paso remains alone. The candle is still on the 
table. | 

Don Panto [walking to and fro, then raising his head sud- 
denly]: I am determined. [Goes up to the door and 
knocks. | 

[MARGARET comes out. ] 

Don Pasto: Margaret! Ask Donna Dolores to come in 
to see me. 

MARGARET: Yes, sir. 

Don Pasto [giwing her a pocketbook with money]: Then 
go to sleep, and sleep soundly. You understand me, don’t 
you? 

Marcarer [pushing his hand away]: I understand, but 
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I don’t need the money. [She goes out and in a few minutes 
returns with DoNNA DOLORES. ] 

Don Pasto [to Marcaret]: Now you can go. 

[Marcarer hesitates a little, then goes out.] 

Don Pasio [to Donna Dotores]: Sefiora! Don’t you 
want to sit down? [He points to a chair, but she doesn’t sit 
down. She leans against the table instead. SANGRE shuts 
all the doors and goes up to her.) Sefiora! 

Donna Dotorss [in a weak voice, with her eyes lowered]: 
I am tired, Sefior. Let me have a rest. To-morrow, I shall 
be ready to explain this strange— [Her voice breaks down. ] 

Don Pasto: To my greatest sorrow, I have not the right 
to postpone this conversation until to-morrow. Don’t you 
want a glass of water? 

Donna Dotores: No. But let me call your attention to 
the fact, that I am not obliged to answer your questions. Don 
Balthazar alone . . . [Don Pasto waits in vain for the end 
of her sentence. ] 

Don Pasio: Sefiora! After all that has happened to-day, 
I shouldn’t be here alone with you, without special orders 
from your husband. Moreover, our conversation will not be 
a very long one, and it will be so interesting to both of us, 
that you will not complain about being tired or bored to death. 
You are afraid of me, Sefora. I know that. But you are 
afraid of me because you think that I am a strict and stern 
man, and not because I am uncouth and disagreeable. And 
therefore, I hope that you will be frank with me. But you 
are tired, so please, sit down. [Donna Dotorss sits down 
and Don Paso sits down near her.] I haven’t even the 
slightest intention of tormenting you with questions. I 
know everything, and you know that I know it. Let me ask 
you just one question. What sort of a feeling was that which 
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seemed to possess you so suddenly while in the presence of 
a young man? [Donna Dotorzs is silent.] Sefiora! 
Answer me in the same way that you would answer your own 
father. You will admit that Don Balthazar would talk to 
you very differently. Answer me, then, out of appreciation 
for my having relieved you of .a very disagreeable explana- 
tion. If you only knew how much indulgence, even kindness, 
I feel towards you 

Donna Doxorss [interrupting him]: You feel towards 
me, Sefor? 

Don Paxsito: Yes, Dolores, towards you. [After some 
stlence.]| I am awaiting your answer. 

Donna Dotores: I don’t know what to tell you. Truly, 
I don’t even know a name for that feeling. It was a momen- 
tary forgetfulness, carelessness, foolishness,—unpardonable 
foolishness. 

Don Paxsito: I believe you, Senora. And isn’t it true, 
that you will have forgotten it all by to-morrow? And that 
you will have forgotten him, too? And your very words,— 
‘anpardonable carelessness” ? 

Donna Dotores [hesttatingly]: Yes, surely ... or, 
maybe not. At least, not so soon. 

Don Pasto: That’s understood, Sefiora. Your life, like 
the life of so many married women, is so monotonous, that 
such an impression cannot be effaced so quickly. But in your 
heart, tell me: will you keep to-day’s occurrence long in your 
heart? [Donna Dotorss is silent.] I respect your silence. 
I understand you, Senora. Listen, Sefora: your husband is 
a most excellent, a most worthy man, but he isn’t young any 
more, and you,—you are still very young, and therefore, it 
isn’t surprising that you sometimes indulge in reveries,—not 
always permissible ones, but unavoidable. Until now, your 
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reveries have never taken any definite form, but now... 
but now, you will know whom to think about, when, during a 
sleepless night, you sit at the half-open window, gazing at 
the stars, and moon; at that garden,—at that dark garden, 
in which he awaited you. Isn’t that true, Senora? 

Donna Dotorgs [confused]: Seftor! 

Don Pasto: I am not accusing you. In fact, I think 
that from one point of view, Don Balthazar ought to be glad 
of to-day’s occurrence. He can feel assured, that from now 
on, you will try to avoid meetings with Master Rafael. And 
then, one such recollection will make impossible a new im- 
pression of a similar nature. Pardon my frankness, Sefiora. 
Perhaps I am mistaken. Perhaps I am calling to your atten- 
tion, or awakening in you, such thoughts as would otherwise 
never have entered your mind. Tell me, am I mistaken or 
not? 

Donna Dotorss [decisively]: ,You are not mistaken. 

Don Pasio: How suddenly your eyes flamed up! Oh, 
yes, you hate me. I can read your hatred for me in your 
eyes. Yes, you will think long, long about this. [Suddenly 
raising his voice.] Then know you, Dolores . . . that you 
have now pronounced your death sentence! 

Donna Dotores: What did you say? 

Don Pasio: My words surprise you? I am not going to 
keep anything hidden from you. I have decided to tell you 
all that I have been carrying in my heart for a long time, 
and you will listen to me. I swear on my honor, that you 
will listen to me. [She wants to get up, but he doesn’t let 
her.| Dolores! Two years ago, I saw you for the first time, 
and I have dreamt about it since that evening, as a child 
dreams. I have dreamt of the happiness of being alone with 
you in your room, because I loved you at first sight; because 
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I love you, Dolores! [Silence.] And now, we are by our- 
selves, in your room, and I—I am not a bit happy. I feel 
both gloom and joy; I feel a peculiar burning, tormenting 
joy. Oh, Lord, how can I express that which I feel! For 
two years, I have kept an unsatisfying, incomprehensible 
silence; I have kept that for two years. “Ts it possible that you 
haven’t guessed that I love you passionately? Is it possible 
that I have succeeded so well, in hiding my pain, that I 
haven’t betrayed myself even once? I remember, that, even 
when occasionally I used to sit close to you, I didn’t dare 
look at you, but I felt that my face showed my admiration 
and love for you. Is it possible that my silence hasn’t been 
more eloquent than the weak watery phrases of your Rafael? 
[Mimicking Rarazu.] “One divine, pure recollection”! 
Those are the trivialities that women like. [Looking at 
Dotores, and coming to himself somewhat.] Dolores! I 
see that you are frightened. An old man like me ought to 
be ashamed of crying and talking nonsense, but, listen to me: 
do you want me to tell you my whole life? Listen: when a 
young man, I wanted to go into a monastery . . . [Stops and 
laughs.] I think I am out of my mind altogether. [Begins 
to pace the room.] 

[Dotorzs gets up carefully, and runs to the door. She 

tries to open it and to scream.] 

Don Pasto [going up to her and bringing her back to the 
chair]: No, you cannot run away. 

Donna DoworeEs: Let me go! 

Don Paxsto: I am deeply offended by your fear. Oh, 
yes . . . you not only don’t love me, but you hate me! You 
are afraid of me! 

Donna Dotores: You are mad! Let me out. 

Don PasLo: You can’t get out. 
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Donna Do ores [despairingly]: No, I can’t get out. 
You may be glad, cat, that you have a mouse within your 
paws! 

Don Pasto: Very well, Madam! I am willing to carry 
out your comparison. As you say, you are within my paws 
now. But who told you to come out? ‘The little mouse 
should have stayed in its hole, instead of coming out to look 
at the wide world. 

Donna Dotores: But I will scream! I'll call for 
help 

Don Pasto [completely controlling himself]: Stop! 
That is a childish threat. Or have you really believed me? 
I confess, I didn’t suspect myself of being such a conver- 
sational artist. 

[Donna Dotorzs looks at him piercingly.] 

Don Paxsto [gloomily]: No, I can’t deceive you. You 
know, you know now, that I love you. 

Donna Do tores: But what do I care about your love? 
What right does your unsought love, that you are forcing 
upon me, give you? Shame on you, Seftor! For two years, 


you have lived almost under the same roof with a man whom 
you call your friend, and for that length of time, you have 
been carrying in your mind such dishonorable, such traitor- 
ous thoughts! And all the while you were so eloquently 
silent! 

Don Pasto: And you expected that I,—not a young man, 
but ambitious and strong-headed, a man, whose hopes, -con- 
victions and beliefs, are all broken like soap-bubbles,—you 
expected that I would go on chattering, sighing, like that 
foolish little boy. ... 

Donna Dotorrs: He is a great deal brighter than you 
are, Sefor, because he, at least, got one step nearer to his 
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point. I confess that I like him. But you, sir, are crafty, 
arrogant, silent and timid. Such men,—women don’t 
like! 

Don Pazsio: If you only knew, Dolores, what a good 
heart you are trampling under your feet... 

Donna Dotores: Really? However, every man imagines 
that his heart is a treasure,—an untouched treasure,—and 
therefore, I don’t want to deprive you of it. 

Don Pasio: Oh, how beautifully you talk, Sefiora! 

Donna Dotores: I can’t compare with you, Sefior. “Two 


years of eloquent... silence”... “eloquent”!—I like 
that word. 

Don Paso: Don’t fool with a dagger. You might cut 
yourself. 


Donna Dotores: I am not afraid of you. 

Don Pasio: Oh, no, you are not afraid of me, since you 
have found out that I love you! But take heed! My love is 
a most peculiar kind. Moreover, I am convinced now, that 
you don’t love me. 

Donna Do torzs: You are convinced now! And were 
you not convinced before? 

Don PasLo: Laugh, laugh at me! If you had only known 
with what feelings I have looked at you; how gladly I would 
have gone down on my knees for you; with what delight I 
would have put my head down at your feet and awaited one 
stray look, given as alms! If I had thought that all that 
wouldn’t have been in vain... 

Donna Dotores [laughing venomously]: Who knows? 

Don Pasto [looking at her thoughtfully]: And what is 
it I like about this light-haired girl? How strange! Upon 
everybody I have met,—like, for instance, Balthazar,—I have 
had an almost unexplainable influence, but upon her 
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Donna Dotores: I am tired of you. 

Don Pasto [taking her hand]: Look me straight in the 
face. You have no time for joking, believe me. Do you 
think that you will not be punished for having seen my tears? 
For two years, you have tormented me so unconcernedly, so 
indifferently, and now, you are laughing at me! And do you 
think that I cannot avenge myself? 

Donna Dotorss [in a somewhat quivering voice]: You 
can’t frighten me. I am in my own house. Like a child, I 
believed your foolish joke that you played upon me. Yes, 
yes. Now don’t pretend surprise. I know you made a bar- 
gain with Margaret and with my husband, and perhaps, with 
that young man; but now, as the mistress of the house, I tell 
you, as a guest, that I am tired of you; that your conversation 
doesn’t interest me in the least, and regardless of your prom- 
ises, I ask you to go away. To-morrow, nay, right now, I 
will tell Don Balthazar all that you have said to me. He 
won’t stand for this offence. 

Don Pasto: No, Sefora! I didn’t get into any bargains 
with Master Rafael; but, I confess, I did tell Margaret to 
leave the key in your room, and I told Don Balthazar to tell 
you that he would spend the night at the Judge’s house. I 
advised him to give you the opportunity of being alone with 
your beloved caller. Why did I do that, you ask? You 
might as well ask a man, who cannot restrain his horses from 
running down a hill, why he lets them gallop? Long and 
slow—two whole years it has taken to prepare our ruin. 
Now, it is ready to fall upon us. I couldn’t restrain myself, 
and I have prepared the fall. 

Donna Dotorzs: I repeat: I am not a bit concerned 
about your feelings, or about your ruin. 

Don Panto: So... and I am not a bit concerned about 
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your fear; about your exasperation. [Donna Do.orzs be- 
comes thoughtful.] What are you thinking about? 

Donna Dotores: You want to know what I am thinking 
about? J am thinking, that, if my husband were proud and 
brave, a true protector of his wife, I would ask him with hot 
tears to defend me and punish you. And I would welcome 
him with joy as conqueror. 

Don Pasio: Ask Don Balthazar to call me out to a 
duel. 

Donna Dotorrs: Seftor! It is time for you to stop this 
joking. 

Don Panto: Time? You say itis time... 

Donna Dotores: If so, good-bye. 

Don Pasto: You still don’t understand me. 

Donna Dotores [proudly]: My dear sir, I don’t want to 
understand you. 

Don Paso [bowing]: Sefiora! What thoughts... 

Donna Dotorss [disdainfully]: Do you want to kill me? 

[Sanare ts silent. During this silence, somebody knocks 
at the door and BALTHAZAR’S voice is heard: “Pablo! 
Pablo! Wiil you be through soon?’’] 

Don Paxsio: Soon, my dear, soon. Your wife is still 
nervous. 

[Dotorzs tries to scream. He pulls out his dagger, 
quickly, and threatens her silently. ] 

Don Pasto: Come back in a quarter of an hour, my dear. 

Don BaLtHazar’s Voice: Very well. 

Don Paso [going up nearer to DotorEs]: Dolores! You 
understand, that, beginning with this evening, my relation- 
ship with you and with your husband, will be completely 
changed. I feel that I can neither part with you, nor forget 
you; that you cannot love me, and therefore, that the in- 
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evitable must happen. I have given away, I confess, to an 
irresistible impulse. I don’t resist, and I don’t want to resist. 
I believe in Fate. Only children don’t believe in Fate. Fate 
sent that boy up here. He spoke, and boasted that he believed 
neither in vice nor in virtue; he is a buffoon, or a child. He 
believes in luck, and I—[he becomes thoughtful. ] 

Donna Dotorss [in a quivering voice]: Sefior! Senor 
Don Pablo! Is it possible that you are not joking? Oh, 
surely, you are joking! You want to kill me? Ha, you are 
laughing yourself. We women always think of the impos- 
sible. We are always afraid of something,—we don’t know 
what. Confess . . . You spoke so strangely, and . . . Hide 
your dagger, for Heaven’s sake! Listen, Sefior: I do not 
love you,—-that is, you have said that I do not love you, but 
you yourself have always been so gloomy, so silent,—could I 
have ever thought 

Don Pasto: Sefiora! 

Donna Dotores: Sangré! Let me go out. Truly, Iam 
tired from all the occurrences of to-day. I swear to you, 
that I will not mention a word of all this to Don Balthazar. 
You will come to us as before; you will remain our friend, as 
before, and I 

Don Panto: Your words are in vain, Dolores. 

Donna Dotores: Listen; you wanted to frighten me; you 
have reached your point. Look at me: I am shivering like 
a leaf. Don’t torment me any longer. 

Don Panto: I won’t torment you very long. 

Donna Dotorrs: Don’t look so solemn, Pablo. Laugh! 
TI want to hear . . . I want to see you laugh. 

Don Pasto: A woman’s tricks are out of place, now, 
Dolores. 

Donna Dotores: Sangré! Bethink yourself. What is 
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the matter with you? Have pity upon me. What have I done 
to you, Sangré? Is it possible that my foolish prank has 
maddened you to this extent? My God! Is it possible that 
I am going to die to-day, in this dress, and in this room? I 
am so young, Pablo. Have pity on me. Don’t ruin my 
youth. 

Don Pasto: Together with your first youth, will perish 
my second. As long as you live, I can have no rest. [Goes 
up to her.] 

Donna Dotorss [terrified]: But why do you want to kill 
me? 

Don Panto: Blood has a cleansing power. Pray! 

Donna Doxorss [falling on her knees]: Sangré! For 
Heaven’s sake... 

Don Pasto: Dolores, your fate has been decided. You 
are pleading to the very stone that is going to fall upon your 
head. 

Donna Doworss [despairingly]: How do you know that 
I might not come to love you in the future? 

Don Pasto [smiling ironically]: How do I know? 
Dolores! One kiss... 

Donna Dotorrs [jumping up]: Go away! Oh, how I 
hate you! Did you hear what I said? I hate you! I am not 
a bit ashamed of my words, because I hoped to deceive you. 
What grieves me, is that I didn’t succeed. I am going to 
defend myself; I am going to call for help, 

Don Paso: Dolores! 

Donna Dotores: I don’t want to die. Help! Help! 

Don Pasio: Don’t scream! 

Donna Dotores: Save me, save me, Balthazar! 

Don BALTHAzar’s VOICE: What’s the noise? 

Donna Dotorss: He wants to kill me, Balthazar! 
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[The door squeaks from BALTHAZAR’S pressure against 
it.] 
Don Pasio [running up to her]: All is over. 
Donna Do ores [despatringly]: Yes, all is over. You 
contemptible old man! I do love Rafael. 
Don Pasto: Be still! [He stabs her.] 
Donna Dotorres: Oh! [Falls and dies.] 
[Don BaLrHazar breaks in the door, and stops, terri- 
fied, on the threshold. | 
Don BattHazAr: Oh, Lord! What does this mean? 
Don Pasto: It means that I loved your wife... . 


EPILOGUE 


(Ten years later) 
Scene: The office of an important official. 
DiscovereD: The secretary at the table. 
[Don PasLto Sanert and Count TorreNo enter. ] 
Count PasLo [busily, to the secretary]: Are my papers 
ready? Itis time forme... 
SECRETARY [respectfully]: Here they are, Your Highness. 
[Both go out.] 


CURTAIN 


BROKE 
A Comedy in One Act 


CHARACTERS 


TIMOFEI (TIMoSHA) PETROVICH ZHAZIKOV, a young man 
Matvnt, his servant, an old man 
VasILI VASILEVICH BLINov, a land-owner from the steppes 
A Russian merchant 
A German shoemaker 
A French artist 
A girl 
A driver 
An unknown man 
A dog fancier 
A lithographer’s clerk 
Scene: A reasonably well-furnished room. 
[ZHAZIKOV is sleeping in the bed behind the screen. | 


BROKE 
A ComeEpy In OnE Act 


Matver [entering and going up to the bed]: Timofei 
Petrovich! Please get up. Timofei Petrovich! [Silence.] 
Timofei Petrovich! Timofei Petrovich! 

ZHAZIKOV: M-m-m. © 

Matvei: Please get up, sir; it is time. 

ZHAZIKOV: What time is it? 

Marve: Quarter past ten. 

ZHAZIKOV [unusually provoked]: Why didn’t you wake 
me up before this? I told you yesterday 

Martver: I did wake you, but you wouldn’t get up. 

ZHAZIKOV: You should have pulled the comfortable off. 
[Comes out from behind the screen, dressed in a bath-robe. 
Goes up to the window and looks out.) Brrr! It must be 
cold out. It is cold here too. Matvei, make the fire. 

Matvei: There is no wood. 

ZuHAzIKOV: How is that? Is it all gone? 

Matvei: It is over a week since it is gone. 

ZHAZIKOV: What nonsense! What are you heating with? 

Matver: I am not heating. 

ZuHAZIKOV [after a short silence]: That’s why I nearly 
froze to death... . You must get wood. However, about 
that later. Have you made tea? 

Matver: I have. 


ZuUAZIKOV: Very well; let’s have some tea. 
53 
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Marver: Allright. Only, there is no sugar. 

ZHAZIKOV: Sugar gone too? Every bit of it? 

Matvei: Every piece of it. 

ZHAzZIKOV [indignantly]: I can’t get along without tea. 
Go, and get sugar somewhere! Go! 

Martve1t: Where shall I get it, Timofei Petrovich ? 

ZHAZIKOV: In the store. Have it charged. Say that I 
will pay to-morrow. 

Matvert: He won’t trust any more, Timofei Petrovich. 
He scolds now. 

ZHAZIKOV: How much do we owe him? 

Matver: Seven rubles and sixty kopecks. 

ZHAZIKOV: Mean thing! Go and try once more; maybe 
he will give you some. 

Matvet: He won’t, Timofei Petrovich. 

ZHAZIKOV: Tell him that in a couple of days your master 
will receive money from home, and that he will pay imme- 
diately. Go! 

Marvel: There is no use going, Timofei Petrovich; he 
will not give any more without money. I know—— 

ZHAZIKOV: He won’t give credit because you are a fool! 
You ask him for it as a favor: “Please trust us.” You 
haven’t got the least bit of—what do they call it in Rus- 
sian? ... Well, what’s the difference, you wouldn’t under- 
stand it anyway. [Bell rings. Zuazixov runs behind the 
screen. Ina low voice.] Don’t let anyone in; don’t let any- 
one in! Do you hear me? Say that I went out of town 
early this morning. [Stops up his ears with his fingers.] 

[Marvet goes out. ] 

SHOEMAKER’s VoIcE: Master home? 

Matver’s Vorce: No. 

SHOEMAKER’sS VOICE: Gott Donnerwetter! No? 
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Matver’s Voice: No, he is not home, I tell you. 

SHOEMAKER’s VoIcE: Will he be home soon? 

Matver’s Voice: I don’t know! no, not soon. 

SHOEMAKER’s VoIcE: How is that? That’s not right. I 
need money. 

Matver’s Voice: He went away. I tell you, he went 
away. He went away on business. 

SHOEMAKER’s VoIcE: Mm! I'll wait. 

Matver’s Voice: You can’t wait here. 

SHOEMAKER’s Voice: I'll wait. 

Matver’s Voice: No, you can’t wait here, you can’t. Go. 
Ill go myself, pretty soon. 

SHOEMAKER’s Voice: J’ll wait. 

Martver’s Voice: You can’t wait, I tell you. 

SHorMAKeER’s Voice: I need money; money I need, I 
won't go away. 

Matver’s Voice: Go, go, I tell you. 

SHOEMAKER’s VoIcE: Shame, shame! A nice man and 
makes such things! Shame... . 

Matvel’s Voice: Go to the devil! I can’t talk to you 
for an hour. 

SHOEMAKER’s Voice: When money? When money? 

Matver’s Voice: Come the day after to-morrow. 

SHOEMAKER’s VoIcE: What time? 

Marver’s Voice: About this time. 

SHOEMAKER’s VoIcE: Well, good-bye. 

Martver’s Voice: Good-bye. 

[Clink of the door closing is heard. Matvezt enters. ] 

ZHAZIKOV [timidly looking out from behind the screen]: 
Has he gone? 

Matvei: Yes, sir. 

ZHAZIKOV: Very well, very well. What a cursed German! 
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All he wants is money, money. ... I don’t like Germans. 
Now go for sugar. 
Martver: But, Timofei Petrovich 
ZHAzIKOV: I don’t want to know anything! You want 
me to go without tea? Steal it, but bring it... . Go, go, 


go! 


[MatveEt goes out. ] 

ZHAziIKov [alone]: That old fool is positively good-for- 
nothing! I must write for a younger one. [Short silence.] 
I must get money somewhere. . . . Of whom shall I borrow? 
That’s the question. [Bell rings.] The devil! Another 
creditor! And Matvei has gone after sugar. [Rings again. ] 
I can’t open the door for that devil. . . . [Bell rings.] It is 
surely some creditor—beast! [Bell.] How insolent he 
is! . . . [Starts to go to the door.] No, I mustn’t; and it 
is not proper. [Desperate ringing.| Burst, I don’t care.... 
[Shudders.] I think he has broken the bell. . . . How dare 
he? . .. Suppose it wasn’t a creditor? Suppose it was the 
letter-carrier with a money order? No, the letter-carrier 
wouldn’t ring like that. . . . He would come later. 

[MAtvEt enters. ] 

ZHAZIKOV: Where did you get lost? Someone broke the 
bell in your absence. It’s monstrous, awful! Well, did you 
bring sugar? 

Matvel [taking a small package in gray paper from his 
pocket]: Here it is. 

ZHAZIKOV [opening it]: Is that all? There are only four 
pieces here, and they are full of dust... . 

Matver: I had hard work getting that, sir. 

ZHAZIKOV: Well, it'll have to do. Let’s have the tea. 
[Begins to hum an Italian aria.] Matvei! 

MATvVEI: Yes, sir? 
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ZHAZIKOV: Matvei, I want to order a livery for you. 

Matve1: As you please, sir. 

ZHAZIKOV: What do you think? I want to order a livery 
of the very latest style for you, a purple-gray, with blue 
shoulder knots... . [Bell.] Hell! [Runs behind the 
screen. | ; 

[Marve goes out.] 

MERCHANT’S Voice: Is your esteemed master still asleep? 

Martver’s Voice: No, he’s gone out. 

MERCHANT’S VOICE: Gone out? 

Matver’s Voice: Gone out. 

Mercuant’s Voice: So; got up quite early. How about 
money? . Is there any lying around here? 

Matver’s Voice: I must say, not just now, but there will 
be soon. 

Mercuant’s Voice: That is, when? If not long, Ill 
wait. 

Matvei’s Voice: No, you had better come in two or three 
days. 

MERCHANT’S VOICE: So; so there is none lying around 
now? 

Matver’s Voice: Not now. 

MeRcHANT’s Voice: He doesn’t owe very much; but I 
declare, I have worn out my boots trying to collect it. 

Matver’s Votce: In about two days. 

Mercuant’s Voice: That is, on Thursday? Id rather 
come in Friday or Saturday. 

Matver’s Voice: Well, all right; make it Saturday. 

Mercuant’s Voice: There is no money lying around 
now? 

MAtvEI’s Voice: No, not just now. 

MERCHANT’S VOICE: So 5 then when shall I come? 
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Matver’s Votce: I have told you—Saturday. 

Mercuant’s Vorce: Saturday? Well, all right, Pll come 
Saturday. And so, you haven’t any now? 

Matvel’s Voice: Oh, Christ! We haven’t any. 

Mercuant’s Voice: Not even twenty-five rubles? 

Matver’s Voice: No, no; not even a copper. 

MercHaAnt’s Voice: Not even twenty? 

Marver’s Voice: Where should I get it? 

MercHANT’s Voice: So you haven’t any money? 

Marver’s Vorce: I haven’t, I haven’t, I haven’t! 

MeERCHANT’sS VoIcE: Then when shall I come? 

Matver’s Voice: Saturday, Saturday! 

Mercuant’s Voice: Not before? 

Matver’s Voice: You can come before if you like; it 
won’t make any difference. 

Mercuant’s Voice: I'll come Friday. 

Martver’s Voice: All right, come Friday. 

Mercuant’s Voice: And Ill get the money? 

Matver’s Voice: You'll get it. 

MERCHANT’sS Voice: Now you haven’t any? 

Matver’s Voice: No, no. 

MercHant’s Voice: So! Friday? 

Matver’s Voice: Yes. 

Mercuant’s Voice: About this time? 

Marver’s Voice: Yes, yes. 

MERCHANT’S Voice: Or would it be better Saturday? 

Martver’s Voice: You know best. 

MERCHANT’S Voice: So, I’ll come Friday or Saturday, as 
I find it handier. You know, as I find it handier. 

Martvers Voice: Just as you see fit. 

MERCHANT’S VOICE: Perhaps Friday. ... And now, it 
isn’t possible to get any money? 
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Matver’s Voice: O Lord, O Lord! O Lord! 
Mercuant’s Voice: Then Saturday. Excuse me. 
Martver’s Voice: Good-bye. 

Mercuant’s Voice: Good-bye. J’ll come in Friday or 
Saturday about this time. Excuse me. 

[Click of door closing is heard. Matvet enters. He is 

pale and all in a perspiration. | 

ZuHAZIKOV [coming out from behind the screen}: You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, talking to that fool for an 
hour! Who was it? 

Matvet [surlily]: The furnichure (furniture) man. 

ZHAZIKOV: Do I owe him anything? 

Matvei: Fifty-two rubles. 

ZuaAzixov: Is that so? For what? The desk has all 
gone to pieces. See. It doesn’t look like anything. In the 
future, I shall buy my furniture of Hambs. I hate Russian- 
made furniture. Russians know how to grow long beards, 
but not to make furniture. It is cheap but rotten. [Bell.] 
The devil take it! Again! They don’t let me do anything. 
I can’t even drink my tea in peace . . . it’s terrible. [Dis- 
appears behind the screen. ] 

[Marver goes to the vestibule. | 

GirL’s Votce: Is your master home? 

[ZuaziKov looks out from behind the screen quickly. ] 
Matver’s Voice: No, he went away this morning. 
ZHAZIKOV [loudly]: Who is there? 

Girw’s Votce: Why did you say he wasn’t home? 

Matver’s Voice: Well, goin... If he himself... 

[A girl of about sixteen enters. She has a bundle in her 

hand. She has on a hat and coat.) 

ZuHAziKov [smiling pleasantly]: What do you wish? 

Martver: She is from the wash woman. 
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ZHAZIKOV [somewhat confused]: Oh! So what do you 
want ? 

Giru [giving him a bill]: I want to get the money. 

ZuaziKov [indifferently]: Ah! [Looks at the bill.] Very 
well. Eleven rubles and fifty kopecks—Very well. Come in 
to-morrow, please. 

Girt: Arina Matvieevna told me to get it to-day. 

ZuAzikov: I should like to pay you to-day—[Smiling.] 
—with pleasure; but I have no change,—that is, believe me, 
no change at all. 

Girt: Tl) change it for you in the store. 

ZHAZIKOV: No, you had better come in again. [Playing 
with the bath-robe tassels.] To-morrow, or, if you like, this 
afternoon, after dinner. 

Girt: No, please pay now. Arina Matvieevna will scold 
me if I don’t bring the money. 

ZHAZIKOV: What a cruel woman! To scold you is the 
height of injustice. I declare—I cannot understand—What’s 
your name, my dear? 

Girt: Matriona. 

ZHAZIKOV: My dear Matriona, I like you very much. 

GirLt: No, no; please give me the money—the amount 
on the bill. 

ZHAZIKOV: Believe me, I’ll pay—the full amount. I am 
in despair. .. . [Bell rings.] The devil take them! Good- 
bye, my dear, until to-morrow. Come to-morrow, and Ill 
pay the full amount. Good-bye, my little angel. 

Ginu: -Nowno mom, aa. 

[Zuazixov hides back of the screen.] 

MartvErI: Go, go, my dear; go—— 

GirL: But Arina Matvieevna will scold me to death. 

Matvet: Well, go, go! [Gently pushes her on.] 
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ZHAZIKOV [shouting to Marvet]: Get her out the back 
way! Do you hear? Otherwise she may run into somebody. 
[To himself.] How disgusting! How odious! She is a 
peach, though. IT’ll have to... [Bell. Hides again.] 

Man’s Voice [hoarse and coarse]: Home? 

Martver’s Voice: No, sir. 

Man’s Voice: You are lying! 

Matver’s Voice: Honest to God 

Man’s Voice: What’s the matter with your master? Is 
he making fun of me? Who does he think I am,—his errand 
boy? I gave him money and he wants me to run after it 
every day. Give me a piece of paper and a pen—I’ll write 
him a note. 

Martver’s Voice: All right. 

Man’s Voice: Take my coat off, you cur! 

[An Unknown Man enters. He is of medium height, 
stocky, with black side-whiskers. MAtvEI gives him 
paper and pen. He sits down at the table, grumbles, 
and writes. Dead silence reigns back of the screen.] 

Man [getting up]: Give this to your master. Do you 
hear me? 

MAtvEI: Yes, sir. 

Man: And tell him, your master, that I don’t like to 
joke. I’ll put your master in jail; tell him that. Ill fix 
him! 

[Goes out, puts his rubbers on noisily in the vestibule. 
The door closes. ZHAZIKOV comes out after a minute 
or two. ] 

ZHAZIKOV [indignantly]: Scoundrel! He wants to 
frighten me. Oh, no; not me! He doesn’t know me! 
[Reads note.] Scoundrel! Scoundrel! Contemptible scoun- 
drel! [Tears the note to pieces.] Uncouth, ignorant boor! 
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I am no better than he for getting in with him. Threaten 
me! [Paces the room in agitation.]| I must take steps... 
[Bell.] Heavens! [Disappears behind the screen again.] 

Matver’s VoicE: What do you want? 

Driver’s Voice: Yesterday, I drove your master: 

Martver’s Voice: Where did you take him? 

Driver’s Voice: To Podiacheski; and from there to the 
Sands. 

Matver’s VotcE: Then what do you want? 

Driver’s VoicE: He told me to come for the money 
to-day. 

Matver’s Voice: How much? 

Driver’s Voice: Thirty kopecks. 

Martver’s Vorce: Come to-morrow. 

Driver’s Voice [after a short silence]: Yes, sir. 

ZHAZIKOV [coming out from behind the screen]: Yes, I 
can see plainly that I need more money. In fact, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should have some. Matvei! [Matver 
enters.] Do you know where General Schentsel lives? 

Matver: I do. 

ZHAZIKOV: Take a letter over there. Go, Ill call you. 
[Sits down at the table and writes.] What abominable pens! 
I'll have to get some in the English store. [Reads aloud.] 
“Your Excellency—Permit me to have recourse to you with 
a humble... [Fives it.]—most humble request: Can you 
let me have three hundred rubles in cash for a few days? I 
feel ashamed to bother you; but I hope you will forgive me. 
I, for my part, will be extremely much obliged to you; and 
will positively return it to you in full, on time. I beg to 
remain, Sincerely and devotedly yours” . . . I think that is 
all right. It sounds a little too familiar, but that doesn’t 
matter. It only shows a little independence, freedom, easi- 
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ness. But that’s nothing. I am not without a social position 
in life. Jama nobleman! Something will come out of this. 
. .. Matvei! [Martver enters.] Here, take this over there. 
But please don’t tarry there. You ought to return soon; he 
lives right in this neighborhood. 

Marvel [going out]: Why tarry? 

ZuHAzIKOV: Well, something will come out of that. I 
think he will let me have it. He is a good man and he likes 
me. I haven’t touched my tea yet! It must be cold. 
[Drinks.] It is cold! Well, it can’t be helped. [After a 
short pause.] I must do something. ... No, I can’t; Vl 
wait for Matvei. He will bring something. Suppose he 
should not find him home? ... What time is it? [Goes up 
to the clock.] Half-past eleven. [Becomes thoughtful.] 
Shall I try to write something? . .. What shall I write? 
[Lies down on the sofa.] It’s terrible! [Shudders.] Mat- 
vei! ... No, not yet. [Recites.] 


“Tt’s sad to think that in vain 
Youth was given us... .” 


Yes, that’s it: sad. Pushkin is a great poet. ... What’s 
the matter with Matvei? [Zhinks.] To tell the truth, I’ve 
done wrong in not entering military service. First, it would 
have been better; secondly, I have,—I feel within me that I 
have,—the ability for tactics—I certainly have that... . 
Well, it can’t be helped now. 

[Matvetr enters. ] 

ZuHAZIKOV [hiding his head in the pillows and covering his 
face with his hands, he shouts]: I know, I know. ... He 
was not at home? Well, he was not at home?... Well, 
speak quickly! 

Matver: No, he was at ‘home. 
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ZHAZIKOV [lifting his head]: Oh, he was at home? ... 
Have you got an answer? 

MatvelI: Yes, sir, I have. 

Zuazixov [turning away his head and stretching out his 
hand]: Give it to me, give it to me. . . . [Feels the letter. | 
It is empty. [Looks at it closely.] Well! [Takes the letter 
away from his eyes.] That’s my letter! 

Marver: He wrote on the back of your letter. 

ZuHAzikov: Well, I understand, I understand! He re- 
fused. . . . What a lobster! I can’t even read his answer. 
[Throws the letter away.] I know what’s there. . . . [Picks 
up the letter.| However, it is better to read it over; maybe 
he doesn’t refuse altogether. Perhaps he promises—[T 0 
Matvel.] He gave you the letter himself? 

Matvet: No; sir; he sent it out by a man. 

ZHAZIKOV: Mmm... . Well, I'll read it; there is nothing 
lost. [Reads and smiles ironically.] He is a great fellow, 
he is a great fellow. ... “My dear Timofei Petrovich, I 
cannot comply with your request. However, I beg to re- 
main... However, he begs to remain! There is good 
will! There are kind relations for you! [Throws the letter 
away.] May the devil take him! 

Marvel [with a sigh]: It has been an unlucky day! 

ZHAZIKOV: Now you have to put your say in! Get out 
of here. I must work, do you understand me? [Matver 
goes out. ZiHAZIKOV paces the room awhile.] It’s bad, it’s 
bad... . [Sits down at the table.] I must get to work. 
[Stretches himself, takes up a French novel, opens it at ran- 
dom, and begins to read. | 

[MAtvEI enters. ] 
Marvel [semt-audibly]: Timofei Petrovich .. . 
ZHAZIKOV: Well, what do you want? 


bP, 
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Martvei [semi-audibly]: Sidor came. 

ZHAZIKOV [semi-audibly]: What has he come for? 

Marvel [semi-audibly]: He says that he needs the money. 
His master is going back to the country and is going to take 
him along. So he came to ask for his money. 

ZHAZIKOV [semi-audibly|: .How much do I owe him? 

Matvet [semi-audibly]: With interest, it amounts to 
about fifty rubles. 

ZHAZIKOV [semi-audibly]: Did you tell him that I was 
home? 

Matvet [semi-audibly]: No. 

ZHAZIKOV [semi-audibly]: Good; but how is it that I 
heard no bell? 

Matvet [semi-audibly]: He came the back way. 

ZHAZIKOV [whispering angrily]: Why do you let them 
come in the back way? How is it that they know the back 
way? They might come in some day and rob me. That’s 
disorder and I do not like it. The front way is the way to 
come in. 

Matvet [whisperingly]: Yes, sir. Vil send him away 
now. Only, he asked me when he should come for the 
money. 

ZuHAziKov [in an undertone]: When—when—well, in 


about a week or so 

Marve! [in an undertone]: Yes, sir; only, Timofei Petro- 
vich, try to have it for him. 

ZuHAzIKov: Why? Is he related to you? 

Matver: He is. 

ZHaAzikov: That’s why you are trying so hard for him! 
Well, go, go... . Allright. T’ll pay him. Go! 

[MatvEI goes out.] 
ZHAZIKOV: They are all looking out for their own. I 
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know them; they are all of a kind. [Takes to reading the 
French novel again; but suddenly lifts his head.] I didn’t 
expect that from his Excellency; and he is a friend of my 
father’s, and an army colleague of his. [Gets up, stands 
before the looking-glass, and sings.] 


“Cease, struggling passions, 
Sleep, hopeless heart . . .” 


Well, I must get to work. [Sits down at the table.] Yes, 
I need it; I need it. 


[MatvEI enters. ] 

ZuaAzikov: Is that you, Matvei? 

MatTvEI: Yes, sir. 

ZHAZIKOV: What’s the matter there? 

Martver: A dog-fancier has come; he wants to see you. 
He says that you told him to come to the house. 

ZHAZIKOV: Oh, yes, yes; that’s it. I did. Has he brought 
a dog with him? 

Matver: He has one with him. 

ZHAZIKOV: Tell him to come in. Is it a setter? Come 
in, my dear fellow. 

[A dog-fancier enters. He wears a coarse coat and a 
kerchief is tied around his cheeks. He has an old, 
vile-looking dog by a string. ] 

ZHAZIKOV [looking the dog over with an eye-glass] : What’s 
her name? 
Dog-Fancter: Minder. 

[The dog looks at her master timidly and wags her short 

taal spasmodically. | 
ZHAZIKOV: Is she a good dog? 
Doc-Fancter: A most excellent dog. Isi, Minder! 
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ZHAZIKOV: Does she know how to carry things? 

Doc-Fancter: Sure, she does. [Takes his cap from under 
his arm and throws tt on the floor.|  Pil-aport! 

[The dog brings him the cap.] 

ZHAZIKOV: That’s good; and how is she in the field? 

Dog-Fancier: First class... . Kush! Tibo! Oh, you! 

ZHAZIKOV: Is she old? 

Dog-Fancrer: This is her third spring. [Pulls her by 
the string. ] 

ZHAZIKOV: Well, what do you want for her? 

Dog-Fancier: Fifty rubles; and not less. 

ZuHAZIKOV: Nonsense! That’s too much. Say thirty. 

Doa-Fancier: No, I can’t. I ask you very little. 

ZHAZIKOV: Oh, make it ten rubles! 

[Matver’s face expresses a terrible anguish.] 

Doc-FancieR: I can’t, sir; really, I can’t. 

ZHAZIKOV: Well then to the deuce with it. What breed 
is it? 

Dog-FANncieR: Good breed. 

ZHAZIKOV: Good breed? 

Doc-Fancier: We don’t keep the poor kind. We never 
bother with them. 

ZHAzZIKOV [ironically]: You never keep them? 

Doc-Fancrer: Why should we keep them? 

ZHAziKov [to Matvet]: What do you think, is she a good 
dog? 

Marve! [disheartened]: Good dog. 

ZHAZIKOV: Well, will you take thirty-five rubles? 

Dog-Fancier: Forty rubles is the least I'll take. You 
can have her for forty rubles. 

ZHAZIKOV: No, no; no more. 

Dog-FANcIER: Well, so be it; take her. 
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ZHAZIKOV: You should have given her up long ago. And 
she is a good dog? 

Doa-Fancier: Such a dog, sir, as you won’t find in the 
whole city. 

ZHAZIKOV [somewhat confused]: Well, you see, my dear 
fellow, I have quite a little money now; but I must buy some- 
thing else with it. . . . You come in to-morrow, about this 
time, you understand? Or, day after to-morrow, only a little 
earlier. 

Dog-Fancier: Give a little deposit—I’ll leave the dog 
here. 

ZHAZIKOV: No, I can’t do that. 

Doc-Fancier: Just one ruble. 

ZHAZIKOV: No, I’d rather pay the whole of it in one 
lump. 

Doc-Fancier [going to the door]: Listen, sir: give me 
the cash, now, and you can have her for thirty rubles. 

ZHAZIKOV: I can’t now. 

Dog-FAancier: Well, give me twenty rubles. 

ZHAZIKOV: I can’t now; absolutely impossible, my dear. 

Dog-FancieR: Twenty rubles, if you want to, now. 

ZHAZIKOV: You area funny man. I tell you I can’t now. 

Dog-Fancrer: Isi, Minder, Isi! [Smiling bitterly.) It 
is very plain, sir, that your honor never had any money. Isi, 
scoundrel, isi. 

ZHAZIKOV: How dare you? 

Doa-Fancizr: And he is asking me to come to his house! 
Isi! 

ZHAZIKOV: Get out of here, ruffian! Matvei, kick him 
out of here! 

Doc-Fanorer: Be quiet! Ill go out myself. 

ZHAZIKOV: Matvei! What did I tell you? 
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Doa-Fanotzr [from vestibule]: Just come near me, you 
old devil! 
[Martvet follows him out.] 
ZHAZIKOV [shouting after him]: Kick him out; knock 
him in the head!!! Get out, get out!! ... [Begins to pace 


the room.] What a contemptible cur! . . . The dog, I think, 
wasn’t good, either. I am glad I did not buy it; but he had 
no right to insult. . . . He had no right. . . . [Sits down on 


the sofa.] What a rotten day it has been! I haven’t done a 

single thing since I got up and I haven’t got any money, 

either. And I need money very much, very much. Matvei! 
[Matvet enters. ] 

Matver: Yes, sir? 

ZHAZIKOV: Take a letter from me to Krinitsyn. 

Matver: Yes, sir. 

ZHAZIKOV: Matvei! 

Matver: What do you wish, sir? 

ZHAZIKOV: What do you think,—will he give me money? 

Martver: No, Timofei Petrovich, he won’t give anything. 

ZHAzIKOV: He'll give. [Clicks with his tongue.] You'll 
see, he will give. 

Marvet: He won’t give, Timofei Petrovich. 

ZHAZzIKOV: Why? Why? 

Marvet [after a short silence}: Timofei Petrovich, let me, 
an old fool, say something. 

ZHAZIKOV: Say it. 

Marver [after coughing a little]: Timofei Petrovich! 
Permit me to tell you: you are not doing right by living 
here. You, sir, are our master by birth; you are, sir, a land- 
owner by inheritance; why should you want to live here in 
the city, be in need, have troubles? You have an inherited 
estate, you know it; your mother, by God’s good graces, is 
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well,—why shouldn’t you go and live with her on your own 
inherited estate? 

ZHAZIKOV: Have you received a letter from mother? It 
seems you are singing her tune. 

Matvet: I did receive a letter from the mistress; she 
deemed me worthy to be written to, so to say; and I wrote to 
her about your health, in detail, as she ordered me to do. 
Permit me to tell you, Timofei Petrovich, that she is very 
uneasy in mind about you; she asked me to write and tell 
her what you were doing, who was your company, where you 
went, everything, so to say. She threatened, so to say, to 
punish me if I didn’t write all about you. “Tell Timofei 
Petrovich,” she wrote, “that his mother is uneasy about him; 
and that it is not right to live in St. Petersburg, without 
doing anything, and wasting money.” That’s what she said. 

ZHAZIKOV [forcing a smile]: Well, what did you write 
to her? 

Matver: I reported that everything was all right; and 
that what she had asked me to do, I had done, and that I 
would take it to Timofei Petrovich and report again. Oh, 
Timofei Petrovich, Timofei Petrovich! If you would go 
back home, you would live like a lord, in a house of your own, 
and have a wife too. Why are you living here? Every time 
the bell rings you jump like a frightened hare, jump over 
everything, and still you have no money, and you don’t get 
enough, or in time. 

ZHAZIKOV: No; but it’s lonesome at home, in the coun- 
try; the neighbors are ignorant; the girls only stare at you, 
and perspire with fear if you say anything to them. 

Martver: Oh, Timofei Petrovich! What good are the 
girls here? And the company that you receive? Upon my 
word, they are nothing to look at! They are mean, rascally, 
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sick, coughing, and, may the Lord forgive me, they are like 
sheep. But at home, in the country, it’s different. It’s true, 
it is not now what it used to be. No! Your grandfather, 
Timofei Lukich, blessed be his memory, was a very tall man. 
When he got mad and commenced to shout in his shrill voice, 
one wished to be dead! He was a master! But if he hap- 
pened to take a liking to one, or he happened to be in a good 
mood, he would reward a fellow, and do it so that a fellow 
would remember it for a long time. And his wife, the old 
mistress, how kind she was! She never said a bad word about 
anybody. 

ZuAzIKOV: And still, I wouldn’t go back to live in the 
country. I’d go crazy there. 

Matvet: Timofei Petrovich! You’d have money there, 
sir. Here, for instance, I am only your serf. I don’t com- 
plain, but still it’s provoking. Look, if you please,—[Re- 
moving the skirts of his coat.]—these are pants only in 
name. In the country everything is in abundance! Warm 
houses, where one can sleep all day, and plenty to eat... . 
Here, permit me to say, I have not had one square meal. 
Then, there is hunting, sir, hunting hares and red squirrels. 
And it would please your mother, Vasilisia Sergieevna, in 
her old age. 

ZHAZIKOV: Well, perhaps I would go to the country; but 
they wouldn’t let me out again. Id simply be unable to get 
away from there. They might marry me off,—who knows? 

Matvet: What if they did, sir? It is the Christian way. 

ZHAZIKOV: Don’t say that; no, don’t say that. 

Matver: As you like, sir. Well, for instance, Timofei 
Petrovich, here J must say that I am hardly safe. May the 
Lord protect us, but if something should be stolen from here 
my life wouldn’t be worth anything; and it would serve me 
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right because I hadn’t watched. But how can I watch? My 
duties are those of a serf. I do not go anywhere; I am sitting 
in the ante-room from morning until night, but it is not like 
in the country. My mind is not at ease. Sometimes a 
shudder goes through me; I sit and shudder and pray to the 
Lord. During the day I can never have a proper nap. And 
what kind of people are here! They are base, have no fear. 
There is no comparison between them and us serfs. They 
have not even a guilty look; and yet there are thieves upon 
thieves among them and rascals upon rascals. Some of them 
look as if they had never had any bringing up. ‘Tuimofei 
Petrovich! Life here is nowhere near as good as it is in the 
country. There you find esteem, respect, and quiet. You are 
my benefactor, my provider, still, listen to an old fool. I 
attended your grandfather, your father and mother—I have 
seen a good deal in my life. I have seen Talians (Italians), 
Germans, and Frenchmen, who came from Odessa. I have 
seen all kinds; I have been everywhere. Mind an old man! 
[Bell.] See, you shuddered again, Timofei Petrovich! 

ZHAZIKOV: Go, go, open the door. 

[MatveI goes out. ZHAZIKOV remains sitting, immov- 
able. | 

FRENCHMAN’S VOICE: Monsieur Jazikoff ? 

Martvel’s Voice: Whom do you want? 

FRENCHMAN’sS VOICE: Monsieur Jazikoff? 

Matver’s Voice: He is not home. 

FRENCHMAN’s Voice: No? Why not? Sacre dieu! 

Matver’s Voice: Who are you? 

FRENCHMAN’S VoIcE: Voila ma carte, voila ma carte! 

Matver’s Voice: Be cursed, you chattering raven! 

[Door shuts. Matvxt enters and hands Zuazixov a 
card. ] 
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ZHAzIKOV [not looking at the card]: I know, I know who 
it was. The French artist,—I told him to come to-day and 
paint my portrait. Well, no harm done. I must write to 
Krinitsyn ; otherwise, it will be bad. [Sits down at the table 
and writes; then he gets up, goes to the window, and reads 
semi-audibly.]: “My dear Fedia, help a friend in trouble. 
Don’t let him perish in the bloom of life. Send two hundred 
and fifty in cash, or two hundred. You can give the money 
to the messenger. I shall be thankful to you for the rest of 
my life. Please, Fedia, don’t refuse me. Be a father and a 
benefactor. Yours, andsoon...” I think that is all right. 
Well, here is the letter, Matvei. Take a cab. [Seeing that 
Matvet wants to object.] Get that same cabmati, to whom, 
by the way, I owe something already. He knows me—he’'ll 
trust you. Give the letter and ask for an answer. Do you 
hear: ask for an answer! 

Matver: Yes, sir. 

ZHAZIKOV: Go, Matvei! I wish you luck. 

[MaAtvEI goes out.] 

ZHazixov: After all, I think Matvei is right; I like his 
simple but businesslike talk. It certainly is better in the 
country, especially in the summer. Moreover, I love the 
Russian country. In the winter I can come again to St. 
Petersburg. It is true, our neighbors are mostly ignorant; 
but there are a few kind and bright people among them. With 
some of them it is even a pleasure to talk. They can be 
developed and directed without their realizing it. Thus, one 
can do very gratifying work. And as for the girls,—it is a 
well-known fact that they are like soft wax: do anything you 
like with them. [Paces the room.] There is one bad feature 
about the country: the poverty and oppression which exist 
there will be quite disagreeable to a man with my high ideals 
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to see. But, on the other hand, there one can ride horseback, 
go hunting, and indulge in many other pleasures. [Z'hinks.] 
V’ll have to order some clothes for myself, buy some ties and 
have a hunting-coat made. I am sorry I did not buy the dog 
to-day. She would come in handy. Well, V’ll get another 
one. I must get a few more books and write one myself, on 
some new theme,—on a theme no one has thought of before. 
All that will be quite pleasant. I should like not to remain 
there for the winter; but who would make me spend the 
winter in the country? Matvei is right; he is positively right. 
One must not reject old people’s advice. Sometimes, they are 
. .. yes, really, they are that! On the other hand, I must 
see mother. She may give me some money. Perhaps not with- 
out some remonstrance, but she will give. Yes, I am going to 
the country. [Goes up to the window.] How can I part 
with St. Petersburg? Good-bye, Petersburg; good-bye, capi- 
tal! Good-bye to you, Viera dear! J did not expect such a 
hasty departure! [Sighs.] Much will I leave here of ... 
{Sighs again.] And Vl pay all my debts. I shall go with- 
out fail. I shall go! I shall go without fail! [Bell.] The 
devil! Matvei is out again. Where does he get lost? [Bell.] 
I don’t think that is a creditor; a creditor does not ring like 
that. Moreover, the time for creditors is over. [Bell.] Vl 
go and open it. Nonsense, get a little courage! I am going 
home to the country. [Goes to the vestibule. Kissing and 
greetings are heard.] Vasili Vasilevich! Is that you? How 
did you happen here? [A stout voice answers: “I... I.’] 
Take off your coat and come into the room. [ZHaziKov 
returns. | 
[Vastxr Vasitevicu Buinov enters.] 

ZUAZIKOV [in a most pleasant voice]: Have you been here 

long? Iam extremely glad to see you! I am awfully glad! 
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Sit down, sit down. Here, in this arm-chair; it will be more 
comfortable. How glad I am! I can’t believe my own 
eyes ! ; 

Buinov [sitting down]: Let me catch my breath. [Wipes 
the perspiration off his face.] Ugh! but you live high up! 
Ugh! 

ZHAZIKOV: Rest yourself a little, Vasili Vasilevich, rest 
yourself. Oh my, how glad I am! How thankful I am to 
you! Where are you stopping? 

Burnov: At the “London.” 

ZHAZIKOV: Have you been there long? 

Buinov: Since last night. What a miserable road! Full 
of holes; I had all I could do to keep in my seat. 

ZHAZIKOV: You've troubled yourself for nothing, Vasili 
Vasilevich; you shouldn’t have come out to-day. You should 
have taken a rest; you should have sent for me... . 

Burnov: Oh, nonsense! JI am not an old woman. [Looks 
around, puts his elbows on his knees, and his head in his 
hands.] Your quarters are pretty small. Your old lady sent 
her regards to you; she said you had forgotten her; but she is 
a woman, and to all appearances lies. 

ZHAZIKOV: So mother is well? 

Buinov: Yes; she is alive. 

ZuAzZIKOV: How are your folks? 

Buinov: They are all right. 

ZHAZIKOV: Are you going to stay here long? 

Buinov: The devil knows; I am here on business. 

Zuazikov [sympathetically]: On business? 

Burinov: Otherwise the devil himself couldn’t have dragged 
me here. I am more comfortable at home. A damned neigh- 
bor moved in—he dragged me into a law-suit. 

Zuazikov: Isthatso. 
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Burnov: He did—curse him! Tl show him—the damned 
cur! You are in the civil service, are you not? 

ZHAZIKOV: Not now; but 

Burnov: So much the better. You'll help me copy papers, 
hand them in, ride 

Zuazikov: I shall consider it a pleasure, Vasili Vasile- 
vich 

Brinov: Well, sure, sure... [Stops and looks ZHAZzI- 
Kov straight in the face.] Let’s have a little vodka; I am 
frozen. 

ZHAZIKOV [perpleredly]: Vodka!—I am sorry, I have 
none in the house, and my servant is away. I am woefully 
sorry ! 

Burnov: You have no vodka in the house? Well, well; 
you don’t take after your father. [Seeing that ZHAzIKOV 1s 
still perplexed.] I don’t want any; ll get along without it. 

ZHAzIkOV: My servant will soon return: 


Buinov: I have such a rascally neighbor—an ex-army 
major. He is always talking to me about a boundary line; 
and there are no indications of such a line. “What indica- 
tions have you?” I asked. [ZwazrKov is all attention.] 
“The land is mine—isn’t it mine?” and the damned rascal 
does as he pleases; continues to trespass on my land. Well, 
my overseer, aS you may imagine, insisted on his own. “It’s 
my master’s,” he said, “don’t trespass!” Then he went for 
my man and went hard. He drew his own boundary line to 
suit himself—that’s what he did. He usurped and now he 
fights to keep it; but he is deceiving himself; he can’t do that 
with my land; it won’t go with me. I gave it to him and he 
took a back seat for a while. Then his clerk came out on 
horseback and said, “Don’t assault us!” I slapped him in 
the face. Then things got lively. The scoundrel appealed 
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to the court. He claimed that I had caused bloodshed and 
usurped land. The scoundrel! I—usurped land! Official 
adjusters came down; and they tried this way and that way; 
but the rascal messed it up. Then he put in a complaint and 
I put in a complaint. A decision was handed down,—I think 
in my favor; but the rascal Pafunter had it upset. I at once 
appealed to the highest court; and he came down here post- 
haste and did the same. But, my dear boy, he will deceive 
himself; for there are no flies on me; I am here too. He is 
such a rascally neighbor ! 

ZHAZIKOV: It must be horribly disagreeable! 

Burnov: That’s what happens. Well, how are you? Are 
you well? 

ZHAZIKOV: Thank God, Vasili Vasilevich, thank God, I 
have nothing to complain about. 

Buinov: Do you ever go to the theatre? 

ZHAZIKOV: I do, surely. Quite often. 

Buinov: You'll take me there, won’t you? 

ZHAZzIKOV: With the greatest of pleasure, Vasili Vasile- 
vich, with the greatest of pleasure. 

Burnov: Take me to see a tragedy. You know, some 
Russian tragedy, the morbid kind; the more morbid, the 
better. 

ZHAZIKOV: Very well, Vasili Vasilevich, with pleasure. 

Buinov: Where are you going to eat dinner to-day? 

ZHAaziKov: I? Wherever you like, sir. 

Buinov: Take me to a café, but a good one. I like to— 
you know. [Laughs.] Haven’t you something for a bite 
here? 

ZHAZIKOV: Truly, I am perplexed 

Burnov [looking at him pono Listen, Timosha—— 

ZHAZIKOV: Yes? 
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Burinov: Have you money? 

ZHAZIKOV: I have—I have—some money, I have. 

Buinov: Well, I thought, you know, you hadn’t. How is 
it that you haven’t anything to eat, eh? 

ZHAZIKOV: It just happened so. Then, my servant is 
away—lI can’t understand what has become of him! 

Burnov: He’ll come. Don’t you want to eat soon? 

ZHAZIKOV: Why? 

Burnov: I am quite hungry, you know. My stomach is 
growling. Will you take me to a tragedy? I want to see 
Kartygin, you know. 

ZuHAZIKOV: I'll surely do that. 

Buinov: Well, dress yourself and let’s go and eat. 

ZuAzikov: If you like, Vasili Vasilevich; I can’t do it 
right now. 

Buinov: Timosha! Ah, Timosha! 

ZHAZIKOV: What do you wish? 

Buinov: They say that you have girls here who ride stand- 
ing on horses. Is that true? 

ZuHAaztKov: Oh, that’s in the circus—it’s true, sure 
enough. 

Burinov: So they ride standing? Are they good-looking? 

ZHAZIKOV: Oh, yes, they are. 

Burnov: Are they big, fat girls? 

ZHAZIKOV: No, not very. 

Buinov: As if—well, show them to me. 

ZHAZIKOV: All right, all right... 

[Bell rings.] 

ZHAZIKOV [confused]: It’s my bell. . . . [Goes and opens 
the door. His voice: “Oh, come in.” } 

[LirHocraPHEr’s CLERK enters with a roll in his hand.] 

ZHAZIKOV: You are from the lithographer, I think? 
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CLERK: Yes, sir. I have brought the pictures. 

ZuHAZIKOV: What pictures? 

CxierK: Those which you selected yesterday. 

ZHAzZIKOV: Oh, yes. Have you brought the bill? 

CuerRK: I have. 

ZHAZIKOV [takes the bill and goes up to the window]: 
Right away ... right away... 

Burnov [to CierK]: You belong here? 

CLERK [somewhat surprised]: I belong here. 

Burnov: Whom are you working for? 

CxierK: Messrs. Kuroplekhin. 

Burnov: On quit-rent? 

CLERK: Yes, sir. 

BuINov: How much do you pay a year? 

CueRK: One hundred rubles. 

Buinov: Do you live on a passport? 

CLERK: On a passport. 

Buinov: A yearly passport? 

CLERK: A yearly. 

Buinov: And how do you get along? 

Cuierxk: I get along slowly. 

Buinov: It’s better to start slowly, my boy. 

CrERK [languidly]: That’s a fact. 

Buinov: What’s your name? 

CLERK: Kuzma. 

Buinov: H-m. 

ZHAZIKOV [going up to Buinov]: My dear Vasili Vasile- 
vich, I am terribly sorry to bother you, believe me; but could 
you lend me twenty rubles or so for two days, no more... 

Burnov: Why did you say that you had money? 

ZHAZIKOV: That is, I have money, if you want to take it 
that way; but I have to pay tent, so, you know . 
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Bunov: Ill give it to you. [Takes out a sotled roll of 
bills.] How much,—one, two hundred ? 

Zuazikov: At present, I don’t need any more than twenty 
rubles, but if you are so kind, give me a hundred and ten, or 
a hundred and fifteen. 

Buinov: Here are two hundred. 


ZHAZIKOV: I am very, very much obliged to you. . . and 
to-morrow I shall return the full amount to you, or day after 
to-morrow, but not later... . [Turns to the CumrK.] Here 


you are, my dear. I’ll be in your store again to-day and pick 
out something more. 

CLERK: Thank you very kindly. [Goes out.] 

Burinov: Well, let’s go and have dinner. 

ZHAZIKOV: Come on, sir, come on.—l’ll take you to the 
St. George, and treat you to such champagne—— 

Buinov: Has the Zharge (St. George) an organ? 

ZHAZzIKOV: No, there is no organ at the St. George. 

Buinov: Well, then I don’t go to that place. Take me to 
a café with an organ. 

ZHAZIKOV: Very well. 

[MaArvEI enters. ] 

ZHAZIKOV: Oh, you are back? Well, did you find him? 

Marver: Yes, I found him and I have an answer. 

ZHAZIKOV [takes the note and looks it over carelessly]: 
Well, so it is. 

Martver [to Buinov]: How do you do, sir? How do you 
do, Vasili Vasilevich? Permit me to shake your hand. 

Buinov [giving him his hand]: How do you do, brother? 

Marvet: How are you getting along? 

Burnov: Very well. 

Matver: Thank the Lord! 
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ZuAziKovV [throwing the note on the floor]: These people 
are good for nothing? Matvei! I’ve got to get dressed. 

Marver: Will you put on the patent-leather boots? 

ZHAzIKov: It doesn’t matter... 

Buinov: Aren’t you dressed? Pull your coat on. 

ZuHAZIKOV: That’s right! Let’s go. 

Burnov: Let’s go. You’ll show me the tragedy and the 
Binlsn.as 

Martver [quietly, to ZHazixov]: Well, when shall we go 
home to the country, sir? 

ZHAZIKOV [going away with Buinov]: What’s got into 
your head? To the devil with the country... . 

[They go out.] 

Marve! [with a sigh]: It’s too bad. [Stghs, looking after 
Burinov.] Gone are the good days! How changed is the 
nobility ! 
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WHERE IT IS THIN, THERE IT BREAKS 
Comedy in One Act 


CHARACTERS 


ANNA VASILEVNA LIBANOVA, @ land owner, 40 years 

Virra NIKOLAEVNA, her daughter, 19 years 

Mute. BEINAIME, companion and governess, 42 years 

Varvara Ivanovna Morozova, a relatwe of Libanova, 45 
years 

VLADIMIR PETROVICH STANITSYN, a neighbor, 28 years 

Evarent ANDREEVICH GoRSKI, a neighbor, 26 years 

Ivan PaviycH MUKHIN, a neighbor, 30 years 

CapraIN CHUKHANOV, 50 years 

A Steward 

A Servant 


WHERE IT IS THIN; THERE IT BREAKS 
ComMEDY IN OnE Act 


The action takes place in Libanova’s estate. 

Scene: The sitting-room of a wealthy land owner. On 
the right, a door leading into the reception-room; in the 
background, a door to the dimng-room; on the left, a glass 
door leading into the garden. Pictures on the walls. In the 
foreground, a table covered with periodicals; a grand piano 
several chairs; towards the rear, a pool table; in the corner, 
a large wall-clock. 

Gorski [entering]: No one here? So much the better. 
What time is it? MHalf-past nine. [After a moment's 
thought.] This is the decisive day.... Yes... . Yes. . 
[Goes up to the table, picks up a ae aid sits ster 
Journal des Debates, April 3rd, new style, and it is July 
now! Hm! We’ll have to see what’s new init. [Begins to 
read, | 

[ MvuxKHIN comes in from the dining-room. | 

Gorski [beholding him]: Bah, bah, bah, Mukhin! By 
what fate? When did you come here? 

Mvuxuin: To-night; but I left the city yesterday evening 
at 6 o’clock. My driver lost the way. 

Gorski: I didn’t even know that you were acquainted 
with Mme. de Libanoff. 


Muxuin: I am here for the first time. I was introduced 
85 
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to Mme. de Libanoff, as you call her, at the Governor’s ball. 
I danced with her daughter and merited an invitation. 
[Looks around.| She has a nice house. 

Gorski: Sure enough. It is the finest house in the state. 
[Shows him the Journal des Debates.] Look, “We receive 
the Telegraph.” Joking aside; they live well here. It is 
such an agreeable combination: Russian country life in a 
French vie de chateau... You'll see for yourself. The 
hostess,—she is a rich widow, and the daughter 

MUKHIN [interrupting him]: The daughter is quite an 
amiable—— 

Gorski: Oh! [after a short pause] Yes. 

Muxuin: What’s her name? 

Gorski [triumphantly]: Her name is Viera Nikolaevna 
. . . Quite a dowry goes with her. 

Muxuin: That does not interest me. You know I am 
not inclined to marry. 

Gorski: You are not inclined to marry? [Looks him 
over from head to foot.| But you dress to please the girls. 

Muxuin: Are you not jealous? 

Gorski: Nonsense. Let’s sit down and chat a little, un- 
til the ladies come down to tea. 

Muxuin: I am ready to sit down now [sits down], but 
we'll chat later. You'd better tell me in a few words who 
the people of this house are. You’re an old-timer here. 

Gorsk1: Yes, the last twenty years of her life, my de- 
ceased mother hated Mme. Libanoff. We are old acquain- 
tances. I visited her when she lived in St. Petersburg, and 
ran into her when she lived abroad. So you want to know 
who they are? Allright. Mme. de Libanoff,—thus her cards 
read, with the addition: née Ssalotopine——Mme. de Libanoff 
is a good woman. She lives herself, and gives others a chance 
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to live. She does not belong to the highest society; but she 
is well known in St. Petersburg. General Monplezir has 
stopped in her house while in that city. Her husband died 
early ; otherwise, she would have got into society. She con- 
ducts herself very nicely. She is a little sentimental and has 
been greatly pampered.. She receives company neither care- 
lessly nor affably. She has no real style. She deserves praise 
for not being nervous, or speaking in undertones, or gossiping. 
She keeps her house in good order and manages her estate 
herself. She has quite a business head on her shoulders. A 
relative of hers, Morozova, Varvara Ivanovna, lives with her. 
She is quite a respectable widow, but poor. I suspect that 
_ she is as mad as a dog and I am quite sure that she hates 
her benefactress. Then there is a French governess, who 
pours out tea, sighs for Paris, and loves le petit mot pour 
rire; rolls her eyes at the surveyors and architects who run 
after her; and as Preference is best played three-handed, 
they keep her, and the ruined ex-captain, who looks like a 
hero and a bully, but in reality is only a base fellow and a 
flatterer, merely for the board. All these people never leave 
the house; but Mme. Libanova also has other friends. I can’t 
name them all. Oh, yes: I forgot to mention one of the 
regular visitors, Dr. Gutman, Karl Karlych. He is a hand- 
some young man, with silken side whiskers. He does not 
know his business, but he kisses Anna Vasilevna’s hand very 
gracefully. Anna Vasilevna has no objection to it, and her 
hands are quite nice,—a little fat, but white, and the finger 
tips are bent upwards. 

MuKHIN [impatiently]: Why not say something about the 
daughter? 

Gorski: Wait a while. I’ve saved her for the last. How- 
ever, what shall I say about Viera Nikolaevna? ‘Truly, I 
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don’t know. Who can understand a girl of eighteen? She 
is still fermenting, like young wine. But she may make a fine 
woman. She is very subtle, bright, and has a lot of character. 
She has a very tender heart. She wants to live; she is quite 
egoistic. She will soon be married. 

Muxuin: Who is the man? 

Gorski: I don’t know, but I am sure she will not remain 
an old maid. 

Muxuin: That’s understood: a rich girl 

Gorski: Not because she is rich. 

Muxutrn: Then, because what? 

GorskI: Because she knows that a woman’s life begins 
after she is married; and she wants to live. What time is it? 

MuKHIN [after looking at the clock|: Ten o'clock. 

Gorsx1: Ten! Then I still have time. Listen! There 
is a terrible struggle between Viera Nikolaevna and myself. 
Do you know why I came here yesterday morning at a break- 
neck pace? 

Muxuin: I don’t know. Why? 

Gorsk1: Because a young man, whom you know, will ask 
for her hand to-day. 

MuxuHin: Who is it? 

Gorski: Stanitsyn. 

Muxuin: Vladimir Stanitsyn? 

Gorski: Vladimir Petrovich Stanitsyn, the ex-guard 
lieutenant, a great friend of mine, a capital fellow. I want 
you to understand that I, myself, introduced him into this 
house. Even more: I did so with the view of having him 
marry Viera Nikolaevna. He is a kind, modest fellow; not 
any too bright, not over industrious; a lover of home. A 
better husband no girl could ask for. And she understands 
that; and I, as an old friend, wish her well. 
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MvuKuIn: Then you have come here to be an eyewitness 
of your protégé’s happiness ? 

Gorski: On the contrary: I have come here with the 
express purpose of undoing the match. 

Mvuxuin: I don’t understand you. 

Gorski: Hm! It’s very clear to me. 

Muxuin: Do you want to marry the girl, or what? 

Gorski: No, I don’t want to marry her, and I don’t want 
her to get married. 

Mouxuin: You are in love with her. 

GorskI: I don’t think so. 

MuxKuHin: You love her, but you are afraid to say so. 

Gorski: Nonsense! I am willing to tell you everything. 

Muxuin: Well, then you are asking for her hand— 

Gorski: No! At any rate, I don’t intend to marry her. 

MuxKuINn: You are cuite modest, I must say. 

Gorski: No, listen: I will talk to you frankly. The case 
is this: I know, and know it to a certainty, that were I to 
ask for her hand, she would give me preference over our 
mutual friend, Vladimir Petrovich. Her mother thinks that 
Stanitsyn and I are the two most respectable men of marriage- 
able age. She would not be against it. Viera thinks that I 
am in love with her, and she knows that I fear marriage 
more than fire. She wants to triumph over my timidity, and 
she is waiting— She won’t wait very long. She won’t wait 
long, because she is afraid of losing Stanitsyn. She doesn’t 
want to lose this youth, who is consumed by his love for her, 
as a candle is consumed by fire. There is another reason 
why she won’t wait for me. She is beginning to understand 
me through and through, the rogue! She is beginning to 
suspect me! It is true, she is afraid to press me too hard; 
but, on the other hand, she wants to know my intentions. 
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That’s why there is quite a struggle between us. I feel, 
however, that this is the decisive day. This little snake will 
either slide out of my hand, or she will poison me. However, 
I am not losing hope: she may do neither the one nor the 
other. There is a very bad feature about it: Stanitsyn is 
so much in love with her, that he is incapable of being either 
jealous or mad; and on account of this, he walks around with 
an open mouth and pleading eyes. He is terribly funny; but 
one cannot accomplish anything with jokes. One must keep 
a sweet temper. I have tried that since yesterday, but I 
cannot keep it up—that’s what surprises me. I have ceased 
to understand myself. 

Muxutin: How did you begin to do that? 

Gorski: Just like this: I have already told you that I 
came here yesterday quite early. One evening, a few days 
ago, I found out about Stanitsyn’s intentions. How I found 
it out, I need not tell you in detail. Stanitsyn is confiding 
and talkative. I do not know whether Viera Nikolaevna 
, prefers her admirer’s proposal or not,—it depends upon her, 
—only, yesterday, she paid particular attention to me. You 
cannot imagine how hard it is, even for one who has had 
experience, to bear the penetrating look of those young but 
bright eyes, especially when they twinkle a little. Most 
likely, she was surprised at my behavior towards her. I 
have the reputation for being a funny, cold-blooded man and 
I am glad of it; with such a reputation, life is easy. Yester- 
day, however, I felt forced to assume an expression of care and 
affection. To tell the truth, I did feel some little agitation 
and my heart grew softer. You know me, my dear Mukhin: 
you know that even in the happiest moments of a man’s life, 
I am unable to cease observing; and Viera offered yesterday 
a most attractive opportunity for observation. She tried to 
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allure, if not to love. I am not deserving of such honor. 
At any rate, she became quite interesting and it frightened 
me. She neither trusted nor understood herself,—all this so 
prettily reflected on her youthful face. I did not leave her for 
a minute during the whole day, and towards evening, I began 
to feel that I was losing control over myself. Oh, Mukhin! 
Mukhin! Continual contact with a young shoulder, young 
breath, is a dangerous pastime! In the evening, we went into 
the garden. The weather was delightful,—an inexpressible 
calm was in the air. Mlle. Beinaimé came out on the balcony 
with a candle in her hand, and the flame did not flicker. We 
walked together long, in view of the house, over the soft sand 
of the path alongside the pond; and the stars glimmered 
quietly in the sky and the water. The complaisant but care- 
ful Mile. Beinaimé watched us from the balcony. I proposed 
to Viera Nikolaevna to get into a boat. She consented. I 
began to row, and quietly we reached the middle of the pond. 
“Ou allez-vous donc?” resounded the French girl’s voice. 
“Nulle part,” I shouted out and put down the oars. “Nulle 
part,” I repeated and added, semi-audibly, “nous sommes trop 
bien ici.” Viera dropped her eyes, smiled, and commenced 
to draw pictures on the water with the point of her parasol. 
A charming dreamy smile spread over her youthful cheeks. 
She wanted to speak, and only sighed, but happily, as only 
children do. Well, what else shall I tell you? I relegated 
to the devil all my precautions, intentions, and observations ; 
was happy and foolish, and quoted poetry by heart. Don’t 
you believe it? So help me God! I did, and even with a 
little quivering in my voice. At supper, I sat close to her. 
Yes,—it is all very well. My business is in excellent condi- 
tion, and if I should want to get married,—but here is where 
the trouble comes in—you can’t fool her—no, sir. Some 
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people say that women are excellent fencers with the sword, 
and one certainly can’t knock the sword out of their hand. 
However, we'll see to-day. At any rate, I passed a most 
enjoyable evening. Why are you so pensive, Ivan Pavlych? 

Mvuxuin: I? I am thinking that if you are not in love 
with Viera Nikolaevna, you are either a queer.fellow, or an 
unbearable egoist. 

Gorski: It’s possible; it’s possible; but who— Hush! 
They are coming. Aux armes! I am relying upon your 
discretion. 

MovuxKuin: Oh, that’s understood. 

Gorski [looking at the drawing-room door]: Ah, Mlle. 
Beinaimé—always first—unwillingly Tea is waiting for 
her. [MLx. BEINAIME enters. MUKHIN gets up and bows. 
Gorski goes up to her.| Mademoiselle, J’ai Phonneur de 


vous saluer. 

Mute. Brernaimeé [crossing to the dining-room and looking 
at Gorsk1]: Bien le bonjour, monsieur. 

Gorski: Toujours fraiche comme une rose. 

Muze. BEInaIMé (with a grimace): Et vous toujours 
galant. Venez, j’ai quelque chose a vous dire. [Goes into 
the dining-room with GorskI. ] 

MvuxKHIN [alone]: What a queer fellow that Gorski is! 
Who asked him to pick me out as his confidant? Well, I have 
come on business,—if it is possible. 

[The glass doors open quickly. Vinra enters, dressed in 
white. She carries a fresh rose. MUKHIN, somewhat 
confused, looks around and bows. VIERA stops in 
suspense. | 

Mvxuin: You... you don’t recognize me? Iam... 

Viera: Oh, Mr.—Mr.—Mukhin; I did not expect 
When did you come? 
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Moxurn: To-night. Just imagine, my driver 

Viera [interrupting]: Mama will be very glad. I hope 
yowll remain for a while [Looks around. ] 

Mvuxuin: Are you looking for Gorski? He has just 
stepped out. 

Viera: What makes you think that I am looking for 
Gorski? 

MUKHIN [somewhat confused]: I—I thought—— 

Viera: Are you acquainted with him? 

Mvuxuin: For a long time. We were in the government 
service. . 

ViERA [going up to the window]: What beautiful weather 
we are having to-day! 

MvuxKuiIn: Have you been in the garden? 

Viera: Yes, I got up quite early. [Looks at the hem of 
her dress, and her shoes.] The dew is quite heavy. 

MvKHIN [smiling]: And your rose is laden with dew 
drops. 

Vigra [looking at the rose]: Yes 

Muxuin: May I ask, for whom you picked it? 

Viera: What do you mean, by “for whom”? For myself. 

MvuxHIN [emphatically]: Oh! 

[Gorsxi enters from the dining-room. ] 

GorskKI: Do you want tea, Mukhin? [Beholding VimrA.] 
How do you do, Viera Nikolaevna? 

Viera: How do you do? 

Muxuin [to Gorski, hurriedly and with an assumed in- 
difference}: Is tea ready? Well, then I’ll go. [Goes into 
the dining-room. | 

Gorski: Viera Nikolaevna, give me your hand.... 
[Viera silently gives him her hand.|_ What’s the matter 
with you? 
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Viera: Tell me, Evgeni Andreevich, is your friend Mr. 
Mukhin foolish? 

Gorski [perplexed]: I don’t know; they say he is not 
foolish. But why do you ask? 

Viera: Are you very friendly with him? 

Gorski: I am acquainted with him. Why, did he say 
something to you? 

Viera [hurriedly]: No, no, I just asked 
beautiful morning! 

Gorski [pointing to the rose]: I see you have been in 
the garden already. 

Viera: Yes—Mr. Mukhin asked me for whom I picked 
the rose. 

Gorski: What did you tell him? 

Viera: I told him, for myself. 

Gorski: And did you really pick it for yourself? 

Viera: No, for you. Do you see, I am frank. 

Gorski: Then give it to me. 

Viera: I can’t now. I am forced to put it in my belt or 
present Mlle. Beinaimé with it. How interesting that is! 
But to the point: why weren’t you the first to come down- 
stairs? 

GorskI: I was here before anyone else. 

Viera: Why then didn’t I meet you here first? 

Gorski: That unbearable Mukhin 

Viera [looking at him askance]: Gorski, you are deceitful. 

Gorski: How is that? 

Viera: Ill prove it to you later. Let’s go and have tea 
now. 

Gorski [holding her back]: Viera Nikolaevna! Listen: 
you know me. I am not a trustworthy man and I am peculiar. 


What a 
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Apparently, I am funny and forward, but in reality I am 
timid. 

Viera: You? 

Gorsxr: I. Moreover, all that I am living through is new 
to me. You say that I am deceitful. Be a little indulgent 
with me, and put yourself in my place. [Vinra lifts her eyes 
and looks at him silently.] I assure you that I have never 
had the opportunity to speak to anyone, as I am speaking to 
you; and that’s why it comes rather hard to me. Well, I 
admit that I am in the habit of dissembling. Don’t look 
at me like that! So help me God, I deserve encouragement. 

Viera: Gorski! It is easy to fool me,—I was brought up 
in the country and have seen very little of people,—it is easy 
to fool me. But to what purpose? You would not become 
famous for doing it; and to play with me, No, I don’t 
want to believe that. I don’t deserve that and anyway, you 
wouldn’t want to. 

Gorski: To play with you? Look at yourself: your eyes 
see through everything. [Viera turns away quietly.] Do you 
know that when I am with you, I cannot,—well, I positively 
cannot express all I think. In your quiet smile, in your 
quiet look, even in your silence, there is something com- 


manding 
Vigra [interrupting him]: And you don’t want to express 
yourself. You want to be sly. 
Gorsx1: No,—but listen: Who, in truth, expresses every- 
thing between us? You, for instance 
Viera [interrupting him again and looking at him with 
a smile]: That’s just it. Who speaks everything? 
Gorsx1: No, I am now talking about you. For instance, 
tell me frankly: are you expecting anybody to-day? 
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Viera [calmly]: Yes, Stanitsyn is most likely to come 
to-day. 

Gorski: You are a terrible person. You have the gift 
of telling me all, and not saying anything. la franchise est 
la meilleure des diplomaties, perhaps because one does not 
interfere with the other. 

Viera: That means that you knew he was coming. 

Gorski [slightly abashed]: I knew. 

Viera [smelling the rose]: And your Mr. Mukhin also 
knew? 

Gorski: Why do you always ask me about Mukhin? Why 
do you 

Viera [interrupting him]: Well, enough. Don’t get mad. 
If you want to, we'll take a walk in the garden after tea. 
We'll have a chat. Vl ask you—— 

Gorski [quickly]: What? 

Viera: You are curious. We'll have a talk—about an 
important matter. 

Mutz. Brrnaimé’s Voice [from the dining-room]: C’est 
vous, Viera? 

Viera [semi-audibly]: As though she does not know that 
I am here! [Aloud] Oui, c’est moi, bonjour, je viens. 
[Going out, she throws the rose on the table, and says to 
Gorski] Come in! [Goes into the dining-room. ] 

Gorski [takes the rose slowly and remains immovable for 
a@ while}: Evgeni Andreevich, I must tell you frankly, that 
this little animal is more than you can tame. You can turn 
this way and that way, and she will only motion with her 
finger and you will say more than necessary. However, what 
of it? Either I’ll vanquish—so much the better; for should 
I lose the battle, I need not be ashamed to marry a woman 
like her. True, it will be painful—yet, on the other hand, 
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why should I guard my freedom so jealously? It is time to 
stop kidding each other. However, don’t be in a hurry, 
Evgeni Andreevich; wait a while; you are giving in too 
quickly. [Looks at the rose.| What do you know, my poor 
little flower. [Turns around quickly.| Oh, Mother with her 
friend! [Carefully puts the rose into his pocket. LisaNova 
and VarvARA IvANovna enter from the reception-room. 
GorskI meets them.] Bonjour, mesdames. Have you had a 
good rest? 

LIBANOVA [giving him the tips of her fingers]: Bonjour, 
Eugéne. I have a little headache to-day. 

Varvara IvaANovNaA: You went to bed late, Anna 
Vasilevna ? 

LisaNova: Very likely. Where is Viera? Have you seen 
her? 

Gorski: She is in the dining-room, having tea with Mlle. 
Beinaimé and Mukhin. 

Lipanova: Oh, yes, Mr. Mukhin. I was told he came last 
night. Do you know him? [Sits down.] 

Gorski: I have known him for some time. Aren’t you 
going to have tea? 

LisaNova: No; it makes me nervous. Gutman has for- 
bidden me to drink it. But don’t let me keep you. Go, go,— 
you, too, Varvara Ivanovna. [Varvara Ivanovna goes out.} 
You, Gorski, are going to remain here? 

Gorski: I have had my tea. 

Lipanova: What a beautiful day! Le capitaine,—have 
you seen him? 

Gorski: No, I haven’t seen him. He must be walking 
in the garden, looking for mushrooms, as usual. 

Lipanova: Just imagine what a game he won yesterday! 
Sit down—why do you stand? [Gorsk1 sits down.] I had 
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the seven of diamonds and the king and ace of hearts,—take 
notice, hearts! I said: I play. Varvara Ivanovna passed, 
that’s understood; that villain also said: I play. J played a 
seven, and he played a seven. I played diamonds; he played 
hearts. I called; but as usual, Varvara Ivanovna did not have 
anything. And what do you think she did? She played a 
very small spade! I had the king; and sure enough, he won. 
By the way, I must send somebody to the city. [Rings.] 

Gorski: For what? 

[The Srrwarp enters from the dining-room.] 

THE StewarD: Yes, Ma’am? 

Lipanova: Send Gavrila to the city to get some candy. 
‘You know the kind I like. 

Strwarp: Yes, Ma’am. 

Lipanova: Tell him to get quite a lot.—How is the mow- 
ing progressing? 

Srrwarp: It’s going on all right. 

Lipanova: Very well. Where is Ilia Ilich? 

SrewarD: Walking in the garden. 

Lipanova: In the garden? Call him. 

Strwarp: Yes, Ma’am. 

Lipanova: You can go. 

Strewarp: Yes, Ma’am. [Goes away through the glass 
door. | 

LisaNova [looking at her hands}: What shall we do 
to-day, Eugéne? I rely upon you for everything. Think up 
something jolly. I am in the right mood for it to-day. Is 
this Mr. Mukhin a nice young man ? 

Gorski: Very nice. 

Lrpanova: I] n’est pas génant? 

Gorski: Not a bit. 

LIBANOVNA: Does he play cards? 
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Gorski: Certainly. 

Lipanova: Ah! Mais, c’est trés bien. Eugéne, let me 
have a footstool. [Gorsx1 gets her one.] Merci. Here comes 
the captain. . 

[CuuKHANov enters from the garden carrying mush- 
rooms in his cap.] 

CuuKHanov: How is your health, Madam dear? Grant 
me your hand. 

Lipanova [giving him her hand languidly]: How do you 
do, villain? 

CHUKHANOV [kissing her hand twice in succession]: 
“Villain! Villain!” And Iam constantly the loser. Evgeni 
Andreevich, my respects. [GorsKI bows. CHUKHANOV looks 
at him and shakes his head.| What a brave-looking fellow! 
If you were only in the army! Well, how are you, my 
dear Madam; how are you feeling? Here are some mush- 
rooms I picked for you. 

LisaNova: Why don’t you take a basket, Captain? How 
can you put mushrooms in your cap? 

CHUKHANOV: You are right, Madam, you are right. To 
one of us old military fellows, it does not mean anything. 
But to you, well—you are right, Madam. Tl put them 
on a plate this very moment. How about our dovey, is 
she up? 

Lisanova [not answering CHUKHANOV; to Gorsxr]: 
Dites-moi, is Mr. Mukhin rich? 

Gorski: He has two hundred serfs. 

Lipanova [indifferently]: Why are they so long at tea? 

CuuxHAnov: Will you command me to besiege them? 
Do! and V’ll surround them in a jiffy. I have stormed all 
kinds of fortresses, but such as theirs is more suitable for the 
colonel, Evgeni Andreevich. 
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Gorsk1: I am no colonel, Ilia Ilich. 

CHUKHANOV: Well, not by title, but by your figure. I 
am talking about your figure, about your figure—— 

Lipanova: Yes, Captain, go and see if they are through 
drinking tea. 

CHUKHANOV: Yes, Ma’am. [Starts.] Oh, here they are. 

[Viera4, Muxyin, Mus. Brrnarimé, and VARVARA 
IvANOVNA enter. ] 

CHUKHANOV: My respects to everybody. 

Viera [passing]: How do you do! [Runs to Anna 
VASILEVNA.] Bonjour, mama. 

Lrpanova [kissing her forehead]: Bonjour, petite—— 

[MUKHIN bows.] 

Lrpanova: Mr. Mukhin, please come in. I am very glad 
that you have not forgotten us. 

Moxuin: How could 1? I—I feel honored 

Lipanova [to Viera]: I see, you little rogue, you have 
already been in the garden. [Zo Muxuin.] You have not 
seen our garden as yet? Il est grand. Many flowers. I love 
flowers. However, in our house, everybody is at liberty to 
do as he likes: Liberté entiére. 

MouKHIN [smiling]: C’est charmant. 

Lisanova: It is my rule. I hate egoism. It is hard on 
others and not a bit easier for one’s self. Ask them—[point- 
ing to everybody]. 

[Varvara IvANOVNA smiles sweetly.] 

MvxKuin [smiling]: My friend Gorski has told me about 
it. [After a short silence.] What a beautiful house you 
have! 

Lipanova: Yes, I have a nice house. O’est Rostrelli, vous 
savez, qui en a donné le plan to my grandfather, Count 
Lubin. 
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Muxuin [approvingly and respectfully]: Oh! 

[During the above conversation, VirRA purposely turns 
away from GorsxKi and goes up alternately to MULE. 
BrINAIME and Morozova. Gorski notices it and looks 
at MUKHIN stealthily.] 

Lrpanova [to the whole company]: Why don’t you people 
go out for a walk? 

Gorski: Yes, let’s go walk in the garden. 

Viera [still not looking at Gorski]: It is hot now. It 
will soon be noon, the hottest time of the day. 

LisaNova: As you like. [Zo Muxurn.] We have a pool 
table. However, liberté entiére, you know. Well, Captain, 
we'll play a little game of cards. It is a little early, but 
Viera says it is too hot for a walk. 

CuuKHANOV [not wanting to play]: Let’s have a game. 
The time doesn’t matter. You want to win back. 

LiBANOvA: Sure, sure. [Hesitatingly, to MuKHIN.] Mr. 
Mukhin, I understand that you like to play Preference. Do 
you want to now? Mlle. Beinaimé does not know the game, 
and it is a long time since I have played four-handed. 

MUEHIN [not having expected such an invitation]: I—I 
accept with pleasure. 

Lipanova: Vous étes fort amiable. However, don’t stand 
on ceremony, please. 

Mvuxuin: Of course not—I am very glad 

Lipanova: Well, then let’s start. We'll go into the recep- 
tion-room. There is a table always ready for it. Mr. Mukhin, 
donnez-moi votre bras. [Gets up.] You, Gorski, think up 
something for to-day. Do you hear me? Viera will help 
you. [Goes to the reception-room. ] 

CHUKHANOV [going up to VarvaRa IvANovNA]: Permit 
me to offer you my services. 
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Varvara Ivanovna [giving him her arm vexatiously]: 


Oh, you: 

[Both couples go quietly into the reception-room. ANNA 

VASILEVNA turns around in the doorway and says to 

Muze. Brtnarmé: “Ne fermez pas la porte.” MUux. 

BEINAIME turns around with a smile, sits down toward 

the front and, with care-worn face, takes to sewing on 

canvas. VIERA, who has stood for some time, unde- 

cided whether to remain or follow her mother, suddenly 

goes up to the piano, sits down, and begins to play. 
GorskI goes up to her quietly. | 

Gorski [after a short pause]: What are you playing, 
Viera Nikolaevna? 

Viera [without looking at him]: Clement’s sonata. 

GorskI: My goodness, how old that is! 

Viera: Yes, but it is a beautifully gloomy piece. 

GorskI: Why did you select it? What’s the idea in play- 
ing now? Have you forgotten that you promised to go with 
me into the garden for a walk? 

Viera: I sat down to play purposely, to avoid walking 
with you. 

Gorski: Why, suddenly, such disfavor? Why such a 
whim? 

Mute, Brrnaimé: Ce n’est pas joli ce que vous jouez 1a, 
Viera. 

Vier [loudly]: Je crois bien. [To Gorskt, while play- 
ing.| Listen, Gorski: I do not like to flirt or be whimsical. 
I am too proud for that. You know that I am not whimsical 
now; but I am mad at you—— 

GorskI: For what? 

Viera: I have been insulted by you. 

Gorski: I have insulted you? 
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Viera [continuing to play]: At least, you should have 
chosen a more confidential man. I had hardly had time to 
enter the dining-room, when this Mr.—Mr.—what’s his name? 
—told me that my rose undoubtedly had reached its proper 
destination. Then, seeing that I did not respond to his atten- 
tions, he commenced to praise you, but so inapt—why is it 
that friends always praise so inaptly? And he behaved so 
mysteriously, was so modestly silent, and looked at me with 
so much respect and pity. I can’t bear him! 

Gorski: What conclusions have you drawn from it? 

Viers: I have concluded that Mr. Mukhin a Phonneur de 
recevoir vos confidences. [Beating hard on the keys.] 

Gorski: Why do you think so—and what could I have 
told him? 

Viera: I don’t know what you could have told him—that 
you are running after me; that you are laughing at me; that 
you are preparing to turn my head; that I am amusing you. 
[Mutr. Bernarmié coughs.] Quest ce que vous avez, bonne 
amie? Pourquoi toussez-vous ? 

Mute. BrrnarmMé: Rien, rien—je ne sais pas—cette sonate 
doit étre bien difficile? 

Viera [semi-audibly]: How she wearies me! [To 
Gorski.] Why are you silent? 

Gorski: I? Why am I silent? I am asking myself: am 
I guilty before you? I am guilty; I confess. My tongue is 
my worst enemy. But listen, Viera Nikolaevna! Do you 
remember that I read Lermentov to you yesterday? Do you 
remember that part where he tells about that heart in which 
love struggled so foolishly with hatred? [Vuera lifts her eyes 
quietly.} I cannot continue when you look at me like that. 

Viera: Nonsense! 

Gorsx1: Listen—I confess frankly! I do not want to, I 
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am afraid to subject myself to that involuntary enchantment, 
from which, I must admit, I am trying every which way to 
extricate myself, by words, funny stunts, and stories. I talk 
nonsense like an old maid, like a child 

Viera: Why all that? Why can’t we part and remain 
good friends? Cannot our relationship be simple and natural? 

Gorski: “Simple and natural!” It is easy to say. 
[Decisively.] Well, I am guilty before you and I ask your 
pardon, I was and am deceitful But I can assure you, 
Viera Nikolaevna, that, no matter what my circumstances 
and resolutions may be in your absence, with your first words 
all these intentions go up like smoke, and I feel,—you will 
laugh at me,—I feel that I am in your power. 

Viera [slowly bringing the music to an end]: You told 
me the same thing yesterday evening... 

Gorsx1: It was because I felt the same yesterday. I 
positively deny that I am guileful with you! 

Viera [with a smile}: You see! 

Gorski: I rely upon you. You ought to know that, in 
the last analysis, I am not deceiving you, when I tell you 

Viera [interrupting him]: That you like me. Why 
shouldn’t you! 


Gorski [grieved]: You are to-day as unapproachable and 

untrustful as an old usurer! [He turns away.] 
[A short silence. ] 

Vigra [hardly playing]: If you want me to, I will play 
your favorite mazurka for you. 

Gorski: Viera Nikolaevna, don’t torture me! I swear. 

Viera [joyfully]: Well, enough. Give me your hand. 
You are forgiven. 

[Gorski takes her hand quickly and presses it.] 
Viera: Nous faisons la paix, bon ami. 
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Mute. BrinaImMeé [with an assumed surprise]: Ah! Est-ce 
que vous vous étiez querellés? 

VierA [semi-audibly]: Oh, naiveté! [Aloud.] Oui, un 
peu. [Zo Gorsxi.] Well, do you want me to play your 
mazurka? 

Gorski: No; that mazurka is very melancholy. In it is 
heard a sad tendency to be far off; and I assure you I feel 
very contented right here. Play something cheerful, lively, 
bright; something that should playfully glisten in the sun, 
like a fish in the river . . 

[Vinra ts thoughtful for a moment, then commences to 
play a bright waltz. ] 

Gorski: Oh, Lord! How sweet you are. You resemble 
that little fish. 

VierA [continuing to play]: I see Mr. Mukhin from here. 
He must: feel quite jolly. I am sure he is losing. 

Gorski: He doesn’t care. 

Virra [after a short pause, during which she continues to 
play]: Tell me, why does Stanitsyn never fully express his 
thoughts? 

Gorsk1: Probably he has too many of them. 

' VinraA: You are sore. He is not foolish; he is a very 
nice man. I like him. 

GorskI: He is an excellent, settled man. 

Virra: Yes... But why do his clothes hang so poorly 
on him? He always looks as though he were not used to 
them; or as though he had put them on for the first time. 

[Gorski does not answer her but looks at her silently.] 

VierA: What are you thinking about? 

Gorski: I was thinking... I was imagining a small 
room, only not amidst our snows, but somewhere south, in a 
far-off land... ; 
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Virra: A few minutes ago, you said you didn’t want to 
go far away. 

Gorski: I don’t want to go alone... Not to know any- 
one,—the sounds of a strange language are not tuneful... 
Through the open window, the fresh sea breezes come, the 
white window curtains flutter quietly, like a sail, the door 
opens into the garden, and upon the threshold, under the 
faint shade of the ivy 

Vira [slightly confused]: Oh, you are a poet!... 

GorskI: I am not. I am only'recalling. 

Viera: You are recalling? 

Gorsk1: Nature, yes. The rest, which you gave me no 
chance to express, is a dream. 

Vitra: Dreams never come true in reality. 

Gorski: Who told you that? Mlle. Beinaimé? For 
Heaven’s sake, leave all similar apothegms of woman’s wisdom 
to the forty-five-year-old maids and phlegmatic youths. 
Reality ... But what vivid, creative imagination will 
attempt to match reality? Pardon me... but any lobster 
is more imaginative than the Tales of Hoffman; and what 
poetic creation of any genius can compare... well, even 
with the oak, which is growing in your garden on the 
hillock ? 

VierA: I am willing to believe you, Gorski. 

GorskI: Believe me, the most exaggerated, the most en- 
raptured happiness, begotten by the capricious imagination 
of an idle man, cannot compare with that happiness which he 
can attain... if he only remains healthy; if his fate does 
not go against him; if his estate is not sold at auction; 
and if, finally, he himself knows what he wants. 

Viera: Is that all? 
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GorskI: But we... but I am well, young, and my 
estate is not mortgaged. 
VierA: But you don’t know what you want.... 
Gorski [positively]: I do know. 
Viera [looking at him]: Well, tell me, if you know... 
Gorski: You shall have it: I desire that you... 
[Servant enters from the dining-room. | 
Servant: Vladimir Petrovich Stanitsyn! 
Viera [getting up quickly]: I cannot receive him now: 
Gorski, I think that finally, I understand you... 
You receive him . . . puisque tout est arrangé... [Goes 
into the reception-room. ] 
Mute. Bernarimé: Eh bien? Elle s’en va? 
Gorski [with some agitation]: Oui... Elle est 
allée voir... 
Mur. Bernarmé: Quelle petite folle! [Goes into the 
reception-room. | 
Gorski [after a moment’s silence]: What does this mean? 
Am I married? .. . “I think that finally, I understand you.” 
... So that’s where it is tending! “Puisque tout est 
arrangé!” I can’t bear her.at this moment! Oh, I am a vain 
boaster, a vain boaster! How brave I was while I was talking 
to Mukhin, and now .. . What poetic flights I indulged in! 
She forgot the customary words, “Ask mother!” Pshaw! 
. . . What a foolish position! One way or another, I must 
put an end to this.—Stanitsyn came at the opportune mo- 
ment. Oh, fate, oh fate, tell me, please, are you deriding 
me, or are you helping me? Well, we'll see... Mukhin is 
a great fellow . . 
[Sranitsyn enters. He is elegantly dressed. In his right 
hand he is holding his hat; in has left, a basket wrapped 
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up in paper. His face shows agitation. On beholding 
GorskI, he stops short and blushes a little. GorsKI 
goes to meet him with a most amiable expression and 
outstretched hand. | 
Gorski: How do you do, Vladimir Petrovich? I am glad 
to see you. 
Stanitsyn: AndI... very... How are you? Have 
you been here long? 
Gorski: Since yesterday, Vladimir Petrovich! 
STanitsyn: Is everybody well? 
Gorski: Everybody, positively everybody, Vladimir Petro- 
vich, beginning with Anna Vasilevna and ending with the little 
dog, which you gave to Viera Nikolaevna. Well, how are you? 


Sranitsyn: I... IT amall right . .. Where is she? 
Gorsk1: In the reception-room, playing cards. 
Stanitsyn: So early! And you e 


Gorski: I am here, as you see... what have you 
brought? <A present, I am sure. 

Sranitsyn: Yes; Viera Nikolaevna said—I sent to Mos- 
cow for some candy. 

Gorski: 'To Moscow? 

STANITSYN: Yes; there the candy is better. Where is 
Viera Nikolaevna? [Puts hat and candy on the table. ] 

Gorski: I think she is in the reception-room, looking on. 

StTanitsyn [looking into the reception-room, timidly]: 
Who is that new person? 

Gorski: Don’t you recognize him? Mukhin, Ivan 
Pavlych. 

STANITSYN: Oh, yes . . . [Changes his position.] 

GorskI: Don’t you want to go into the reception-room? 
. . . You act as though you were nervous, Vladimir Petro- 
vich ! 
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Stranitsyn: No,Iamnot... travelling, you know... 
dust. Well, my head, you know... 

[General laughter resounds from the reception-room. 
All are shouting: “Without four! Without four!’ 
Vigra says: “I cangratulate you, Mr. Mukhin.”] 

Sranitsyn [laughing and looking into the reception- 
room]: What’s the matter there? Has some one lost? 

GorskI: Why don’t you go in? 

Sranitsyn: To tell the truth, Gorski, I should like a 
little talk with Viera Nikolaevna. 

Gorski: With her alone? 

Sranitsyn: Yes; only a few words. I should like to 
now—during the day—You know yourself... 

Gorski: Well, then go in and tell her. Take the candy 
along. 

StanitsyN: That’s right. [Goes up to the door, but 
hesitates. Suddenly ANNA VASILEVNA’S voice is heard]: 
“C’est vous, Waldemar? Bonjour... Entrez donc”... 
[He goes in.] 

Gorski [alone]: I am displeased with myself. I am be- 
ginning to grow gloomy and provoked. Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! 
What am I living through? Why do I feel my heart in my 
throat? Why do I suddenly begin to feel so disagreeably 
lively? Why am I always ready, like a school-boy, to play 
wanton tricks upon everybody, everybody, myself included? 
If I am not in love, then what’s the object of teasing myself 
and others? Get married? No; I am not going to get 
married, especially under threat. And if so, can’t I sacrifice 
my selfishness? Well, let her triumph—well, may the Lord 
be with her! [Goes up to the pool table and commences to 
push the balls around.] Perhaps I’d be better off, if she’d 
marry ... No, that’s nonsense . . . I’d never be able to see 
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her, any more than my ears. [Continues to push the balls.] 
Shall I make a bet? If I strike—Pshaw, how childish! 
[Throws down his cue, goes up to the table, and picks up a 
book and reads.| “And this is what happened: Not quite 
five years after the wedding, the charming, vivacious Marie 
changed into the corpulent and shouting Marie Bogdanovna 
. . . Where had all her aspirations and her dreams disap- 
peared?” . . . Oh, novelists, how childish you are! That’s 
what you are bothering yourselves about! Is it surprising 
that a man grows older, more corpulent, more foolish? This 
is what’s painful: the dreams and aspirations remain the 
same; the eyes hardly grow dim, the first down is hardly off 
the face, and the husband does not know what to do with 
himself .. . What’s more, a self-respecting man becomes 
febrile even before marriage . . . I think they are coming in 
—I must save myself. Pshaw! I feel as in Gogol’s “Mar- 
riage” . . . Come what may, I am not going to jump out of 
the window. I shall most calmly walk into the garden . . 
Honor and place for you, Stanitsyn! 
[As he hurriedly withdraws, Virra and STANITSYN enter 
from the drawing-room. ] 

Viera [to StanirsyN]: What’s that? It seems to me 
that Gorski is running into the garden. 

Stanitsyn: Yes, I confess—told him, that I... to 
talk to you alone . . . only a few words . . 

Viera: Oh, you told him . . . What did he say to you? 

Stanitsyn: He... nothing... 

Viera: What preparations! You are frightening me 
. . . LT hardly understood your note of yesterday .. . 

Sranitsyn: The case is this, Viera Nikolaevna . . . Par- 
don my temerity ... I know... I am not deserving... 
[ViERA moves towards the window; he follows her.] The 
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case is this—I—I dare ask you to marry me... [VIERA 
lowers her head in silence.| Oh, Lord, I know very well, that 
I am not worthy of you . . . I know that it is, on my part— 
But you have known me for a long time—if blind devotion— 
the fulfillment of the smallest wish—if all that—I beg you 
to forgive my daring—If all... [He stops. VIERA gies 
him her hand silently.] Is it possible that I cannot even 
hope? . 

Viera [qutetly]: You do not understand me, Vladimir 
Petrovich. 

Stanirsyn: If that’s the case... surely ... pardon 
me ... Permit me to ask you one thing, Viera Nikolaevna: 
Don’t deprive me of the happiness of seeing you at times . . 

I assure you that I won’t bother you... If you should... 
with some one else... You... with your chosen one. . 
I assure you... I shall always rejoice in your happiness 
. . . L know the value . . . Where do I come in? ... You, 
undoubtedly, are right . . . 

Viera: Let me think it over, Vladimir Petrovich. 

SranitsyN: What do you mean? 

Viera: Leave me now for a short time... Pll see you 
... Ill talk it over with you... 

Sranitsyn: No matter what you decide, I’ll consent with- 
out a murmur. [Bows, goes into the drawing-room, and 
shuts the door after him.] 

Viera [looking after him, goes up to the garden door, and 
calls}: Gorski! Gorski, come in! [Goes to the front of 
the stage. ] 

[Gorski enters after a few moments.] 

Gorski: Did you call me? 

Viera: Did you know that Stanitsyn wanted to talk to 
me alone? 
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Gorski: Yes, he told me. 

Viera: You knew what he wanted? 

Gorski: No; not for sure. 

Viera: He asked me to marry him. 

Gorski: What did you tell him? 

Viera: Nothing. 

Gorsx1: You have not refused him? 

Viera: I asked him to wait a while. 

Gorski: Why? 

Viera: Gorski, what do you mean by “Why?” What’s 
the matter with you; why are you looking at me so coldly ; why 
are you talking so indifferently? How peculiarly you are 
smiling! You see that I have come to you for advice; that 
I am reaching out my hand to you,—and you... 

Gorski: Pardon me, Viera Nikolaevna ... At times, I 
feel woefully dull . . . I have been walking in the sun with- 
out a hat... Don’t laugh... Truly, it is possible that 
that . . . And so Stanitsyn has asked for your hand, and 
you have asked me for my advice, and now I am asking you 
for your opinion about family life in general which can be 
compared with milk . . . milk soon gets sour. 

Viera: Gorski! I do not understand you. Fifteen min- 
utes ago, in this very place—[pointing to the piano]—recol- 
lect, is this what you said to me? Did I leave you in this 
frame of mind? What’s the matter with you? Are you 
making fun of me? Gorski, have I deserved that? 

Gorski [painfully]: I assure you that I am not making 
fun of you. 

VierA: How shall I explain this sudden change? Why 
can’t I understand you? Why, on the contrary, amI... 
Tell me, tell me, yourself, have I not always been as frank 
with you as a sister? 
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Gorsk1 [somewhat agitated]: Viera Nikolaevna! I 

VirrA: Or, perhaps—see what you are forcing me to say 
—perhaps Stanitsyn awakens in you,—what shall I say,— 
jealousy? . 

GorskI: Why not? 

Viera: Oh, do not pretend—you know only too well— 
After all, what am I talking about? Do I know what you 
are thinking about me, what your feelings are towards me? 

Gorski: Viera Nikolaevna! Truly, it would be better 


for us to be separated for a time... 
Viera: Gorski! ... What did you say? 
Gorski: Jesting aside... Our relations are peculiar 


. . . We are fated to misunderstand and to torment one an- 
other. 

Viera: I do not resent any one’s tormenting me; but I 
do not want any one to make fun of me . . . Misunderstand 
one another?—why should we? Don’t I look you straight in 
the face? Do I like misunderstandings? Don’t I say every- 
thing I think? Am I not trustworthy? Gorski, if we are to 
be separated, let’s remain friends, at least. 

Gorski: If we should part, would you think even once 
about me? 

Viera: Gorski, you apparently like me to... you want 
me to confess. But I am not in the habit of either lying or 
exaggerating. Yes, I like you—I have feelings of affection 
for you, regardless of your peculiarities—and .. . that’s all. 
This friendly feeling may develop, may stop. It all depends 
upon you... This is what I am living through . . . Now 
you, you say what you want, what you are thinking. Don’t 
you understand that I am not asking you out of mere curi- 
osity; that I must know, at least . . . [She stops and turns 


away. | 
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Gorski: Viera Nikolaevna! Listen to me: You were 
born fortunate. From childhood you have breathed freedom 
. . . The truth for you is as essential as light for the eyes; 
air for the lungs... Boldly, you look around you, and 
boldly, you march forward, because you don’t know life; there- 
fore, life will have no impediments for you. But for God’s 
sake, do not demand the same boldness from an obscure and 
frightened man, such as I am; from a man, who is guilty 
before himself, and who has sinned incessantly, and will con- 
tinue to sin . . . Don’t force from me that last decisive word, 
which I will never speak out loud in your presence, possibly 
because I have said it to myself a thousand times. I repeat 
to you: be indulgent with me or drop me altogether—wait a 
little longer . 

VirerA: Gorski, shall I believe you? Tell me,—I will be- 
lieve you,—if you will tell me to believe you. 

Gorski [with an involuntary movement]: The Lord 
knows... 

Viera [after a moment’s silence]: Think it over and give 
me a better answer. 

Gorski: I always give a better answer when I am not 
thinking. 

Viera: You are as capricious as a little girl. 

Gorski: And you are terribly contrary . .. But you'll 
pardon me...I believe I told you to “wait.” That un- 
pardonably foolish word simply dropped off my lips . 

Viera [growing red quickly]: Really? Thank you for 
your frankness. 

[Gorsx1 starts to answer her, but the reception-room 
door opens suddenly and everybody except Mux. 
BELNAIME enters. ANNA VASILEVNA is in a very 
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agreeable and jolly mood; Muxuin walks arm in 
arm with her. STANITsyN throws a quick look at 
Viera and Gorski. |] 

Lipanova: Just imagine, Eugéne, we have completely 
ruined Mr. Mukhin. Literally ruined. But what a passion- 
ate player he is! ; 

Gorski: I did not know that. 

Lipanova: C’est incroyable! He loses on every play .. . 
[Sits down.] Now, we can have a walk. 

MUvUEHIN [going up to the window and speaking with re- 
strained anger]: We can hardly go for a walk. It is be- 
ginning to rain. 

Varvara Ivanovna: The barometer has dropped down 
very much to-day .. . [Sits down in back of Lipanova.] 

Lispanova: Is that so? Comme c’est contrariant! Eh 
bien, we must think up something . . . Eugéne, and you, 
Waldemar, it’s your business. 

CuuKHANOov: Does anyone want to play pool with me? 
[No one answers him.] Otherwise, we’ll have a lunch and a 
little vodka. [Silence again.] Then I’ll go myself and drink 
to the health of the whole company. [Goes into the dining- 
room. | 

[In the meanwhile Sranirsyn goes up to Viera but 
dares not speak to her . . . Gorski stands to one side. 
MUKHIN examines the drawings on the table.] 

Lipanova: Well, ladies and gentlemen! Gorski, start 
something. 

Gorski: If you want me to, I’ll read to you the preface to 
Buffon’s “History of Natural Science.” 

Lipanova: Stop your nonsense. 

Gorski: Then let’s play petits jeus innocents. 
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Lipanova: Whatever you like. However, I am not talk- 
ing for myself . . . the manager must be waiting for me in 
the office . . . Has he come, Varvara Ivanovna? 

Varvara IvANnovna: Very likely he has come. 

Lipanova: Find out, my dear. 

[Varvara IvANOVNA goes out. ] 

LisaNova: Viera, come here ... Why are you so pale? 
Aren’t you well? 

Vipra: Iam all right. 

Lipanova: That’s good. Oh, yes, Waldemar, don’t forget 
to remind me. ... I want you to do something for me in 
the city. [Zo Virra.] I] est si complaisant! 

VirerA: Il est plus que cela, mama, il est bien. 

[STANITSYN smiles. | 

Lipanova: What is it you are examining so attentively, 
Mr. Mukhin? 

Mouxuin: Italian views. 

Lipanova: Oh, yes. I bought those ... un souvenir 
. .. I love Italy . . . I was very happy there! [Sighs.] 

Varvara Ivanovna [entering]: Fedot has come, Anna 
Vasilevna. 

Lipanova [getting up]: He has come? [To MuKutn.] 
Find—there is a view of Lake Maggiore. It is beautiful! 
[To Varvara IvaAnovna.] Is the bailiff there too? 

Varvara IvaANovna: He is there. 

Lipanova: Well, good-bye, mes enfants ... Eugéne, I 
leave them in your care. Amusez-vous . . . Mlle. Beinaimé is 
coming to your assistance. 

[Mutx. Bernaimé enters from the reception-room. |] 

Lipanova: Come, Varvara Ivanovna. [They go out into 
the reception-room. | 

[A short silence ensues. ] 
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Mute. Brrnarmé [dryly]: Et bien, que ferons-nous? 

Mvuxuin: Yes, what are we going to do? 

Sranitsyn: That is the question. 

Gorski: Hamlet said that before you, Vladimir Petrovich! 
[Suddenly lwening up.] Well, let’s, let’s . . . You see how 
it pours... Really, why should we sit with our hands 
folded? 


STANITSYN: Jam ready .. . and you, Viera Nikolaevna? 
ViErA [who has remained immovable all the time]: I am 
also... ready. 


Stanitsyn: That’s fine! 

Muxuin: Have you thought up something, Evgeni An- 
dreevich ? 

Gorski: I have, Ivan Pavlych! This is what we'll do: 
we'll sit around the table . 

Mute. Brernaimeé: Ah, ce sera charmant! 

Gorski: N’est-ce pas? We'll write our names on pieces 
of paper, and the person whose name is drawn out first, will 
have to tell some impossible, fantastic story—about himself, 
or somebody else, or anything at all. Liberté entiére, as Anna 
Vasilevna says. 

STanitsyn: Very well, very well. 

Mur. Bernarmé: Ah! Trés bien, trés bien. [Together.] 

Muxuin: But what kind of a story? 

Gorski: Whatever one can think of ... Well, let’s sit 
down, let’s sit down. Would you like to take part, Viera 
Nikolaevna ? 

Viera: Why not? [Sits down.] 

[GorsK1 sits down on her right; MuKuIn on her left; 
STANITSYN, beside MuKHIN, and Mute. BEINAIME 
near GORSKI. | ' 

Gorski: Here is a sheet of paper... [Tears i in 
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pieces.] Now, ll put our names down. [Does so and col- 
lects the preces of paper. | 

MuxKuin [to Vipra]: Why are you so pensive to-day, 
Viera Nikolaevna? 

Viera: What makes you think that I am not always so? 
You are seeing me for the first time. 

MuKHIN [smiling faintly]: Oh, no; it is not possible 
that you are always that way. 

Viera [slightly grieved]: Really? [To Sranirsyn.] 
Your candy is very delicious, Waldemar! 

STANITSYN: Iam very glad... that I pleased you... 

GorskI: Oh, you ladies’ man! [Mixes the papers.] 
Now, it’s ready. Who will draw? Mlle. Beinaimé, voulez- 
vous? 

MLLE. BEINAIME: Mais trés volontiers. [Takes'‘a paper 
and reads with a grimace.] Mr. Stanitsyn. 

Gorski [to SranitsyN]: Well, tell us something, Vladi- 
mir Petrovich. 

STanitsyN: What do you want me to tell you? I do not 
know... 

GorskI: Something. You can tell anything that comes 
into your head. 

Sranirsyn: But nothing comes into my head. 

Gorski: Well, that is indeed unfortunate. 

Viera: I agree with Stanitsyn. How can one tell any- 
thing without preparation ? 

MUKHIN [quickly]: I am of the same opinion. 

StanitsyN: Show us an example, Evgeni Andreevich. 
You begin. 

Viera: Yes, you begin. 

MuxuHin: Begin, begin. 

Mite. Bernarmé: Oui, commencez, Monsieur Gorski. 
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Gorski: If you insist, you shall have it. I begin... 
Hm... [Coughs.] 

Muze. Bernarmeé: Hi, hi, nous allons rire. 

Gorski: Ne riez pas d’avance ... And so, listen: A 
certain baron... 

MuxKHIn: Had a dream? ~ 

Gorski: No, had a daughter. 

Muxuin: That’s almost the same. 

Gorski: Oh, Lord, how witty you are to-day! And so, a 
certain baron had a daughter. She was very handsome; her 
father loved her very much. Everything went along agree- 
ably. Suddenly, one fine day, the baroness convinced herself 
that life, in reality, was a very fine thing. She grew gloomy, 
commenced to weep, took sick, and had to go to bed. Her 
Kammerfrau immediately ran to the father, who went to his 
daughter, looked at her, shook his head and said, “M-m- 
m-m-hm!” in German, walked out with measured steps, and 
having called his secretary, dictated to him three invitations 
to three noblemen of ancient families,—all good-looking men. 
On the following day, dressed in fine raiment, they bowed, in 
turn, before the baron, and the young baroness smiled as 
usual,—in fact, more than usual,—and scrupulously examined 
her suitors: for the baron was a diplomat and the three young 
noblemen were suitors. 

Muxuin: How you stretch it out! 

Gorski: My dear friend, what’s the difference? 

Mute. BEINAIME: Mais oui, laissez-le faire. 

Vigra [looking at him attentively]: Continue. 

Gorski: And so, the baroness had three suitors. Whom 
should she choose? The heart gives the best answer to such 
a question. But when the heart wavers? ... The young 
baroness was a bright and far-seeing maiden. She resolved 
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to subject the suitors to an examination. Once, when she 
was alone with one of them,—a light-haired man,—she turned 
to him suddenly, and asked: “What are you ready and 
willing to do in order to show your love for me?” The light- 
haired man, cold-blooded by nature but inclined to exagger- 
ate, answered warmly: “I am ready, at your command, to 
throw myself from the highest belfry in the world.” The 
baroness smiled kindly, and on the following day, propounded 
the same question to another suitor, a flaxen-haired man, 
apprising him in advance, of the answer of the first. He 
gave the same answer, but if possible, with more animation. 
The baroness finally turned to the third man, a dark-com- 
plexioned fellow. This fellow hesitated out of politeness, and 
then answered that he would agree to anything else, with 
pleasure even, but that he wouldn’t throw himself from the 
highest belfry, because, with a broken head, he could not 
propose. The baroness was a little grieved at the dark- 
complexioned man; but, as she liked him, possibly a little 
more than the other two, she insisted that he should at least 
promise. “I shall not demand fulfillment.” But the dark- 
complexioned man, being a conscientious fellow, didn’t want 
to promise anything .. . 

Viera: You are ina pious mood to-day, Gorski! 

Mur. Bernarmé: Non, il n’est pas en veine, c’est vrai. 
Not good, not good. 

Stanitsyn: Another story, another one. 

GorskI [somewhat grieved]: I am not fit to-day—not 
every day—[7Z'o VirrA.] You, for instance, are different to- 
day from what you were yesterday. 

Viera: I don’t know what you mean to say by that. [She 
gets up. | 


[Everybody gets up.] 
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Gorski [turning to StanitsynN]: You cannot imagine, 
Vladimir Petrovich, what a marvelous evening we passed 
yesterday! Iam sorry that you were not here, Vladimir Pe- 
trovich. Mlle. Beinaimé was an eyewitness of it all. Viera 
Nikolaevna and myself rowed on the pond for more than an 
hour. Viera Nikolaevna was so delighted with the evening, 
she felt so happy . . . It seeemd as if she were in fairyland 
. . . Tears came to her eyes ... I shall never forget that 
evening, Vladimir Petrovich! 

STaANITsyN [sadly]: I believe you. 

Viera [who has not taken her eyes from Gorsx1]: Yes, 
we were quite jolly, last night. You were also, as you say, in 
fairyland . . . Imagine, gentlemen, Gorski quoted poetry to 
me,—and such sweet, dreamy poems! 

SranirsyN: He read poems for you? 

Viera: Surely ...and in such a peculiar tone of 
voice . . . as though he were sick, and with such peculiar 
sighs ... 

Gorski: You, yourself, requested that, Viera Nikolaevna. 
You know that, voluntarily, I seldom indulge in such lofty 
feelings ... 

Viera: On account of that, it was the more surprising to 
me. I know that you would rather laugh than—than sigh, 
for instance, or . . . dream. 

Gorski: I agree to that! And in truth, name me a thing 
that is not worth laughing at! Friendship, family, happiness, 
love? All these lovely things are good for momentary pas- 
times, then—may the Lord grant us legs to run with! A 
respectable man must restrain himself from falling into these 
soft 


(MuKkuin, smilingly, looks first upon ViERA, then upon 
STANITSYN, and so on. VIERA notices it.] 
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Viera [slowly]: It seems that you are talking from per- 
sonal convictions now. But why are you so wrought up? No 
one doubts that you have always entertained such ideas. 

Gorski [with a forced smile]: That’s not so. Yesterday, 
you were of a different opinion. 

Virra: How do you know? No, jokes aside, Gorski! 
Permit me to give you some friendly advice: Don’t ever be- 
come sentimental. It is not becoming to you... You are 
bright . . . You will get along without that—Oh, it looks as 
if it had stopped raining! Look, what a beautiful sun! Let’s 
go into the garden. Stanitsyn, let me have your arm. [Turns 
around quickly and takes STANITSYN’S arm.] Bonne amie, 
venez-vous ? 

Mutz. Brinaimé: Oui, allez toujours... [Takes her 
hat from the piano and puts it on.] 

Viera [to the rest]: And you, gentlemen, are you not 
coming? Stanitsyn, let’s run! 

STANITSYN [running into the garden with Virra]: If you 
please, Viera Nikolaevna, if you please. 

Muir. Bernarmé: M. Mukhin, voulez-vous me donner 
votre bras? 

Mvuxuin: Avec plaisir, Mademoiselle ... [Zo Gorsk1.] 
Good-bye, dark-complexioned man! [Goes out with Mutz. 
BEINAIME. ] 

Gorsk1 [alone, goes up to the window]: How she runs! 
Doesn’t even turn around to look . . . And Stanitsyn, Stani- 
tsyn—stumbles for joy! [Shrugs his shoulders.| Poor fel- 
low! He does not realize his condition—Is he really a poor 
fellow? I think I have put my foot in too deep. What can 
be the matter with my liver? During the whole of my fable, 
that cur didn’t take his eyes off me! ... I shouldn’t have 
recalled yesterday evening. If it seemed to her,—surely, my 
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dear friend, Evgeni Andreevich, you can pack your trunk. 
And it is time—I have implicated myself. [Paces a little.] 
Oh, faie, misfortune of fools, and providence of bright people! 
Come to my aid! [Looks around.] Who is that? Chu- 
khanov? Maybe he can... 

CHUKHANOV [carefully walking in from the dining-room] : 
Oh, my dear Evgeni Andreevich! How glad I am to find you 
here alone! 

Gorski: What do you want? 

CHUKHANOV [semi-audibly]: Evgeni Andreevich! You 
see, this is the case: Anna Vasilevna,—may the Lord grant 
her her health !—promised me timber for a house; but forgot 
to give the order to the manager—and without her order, I 
won't get it. 

Gorsx1: Well, remind her. 

CHUKHANOV: I am afraid to, my dear man. Be so kind 
—I shall pray for you for the rest of my life. Mention, in a 
couple of words, somehow . . . [Winking.] You are an artist 
in such matters—maybe you can say something accidentally ? 
[Winks more noticeably.] Especially, since you are almost 
master of the house. [Chuckles.] 

Gorski: Really? If so, with pleasure. 

CuHuxKHANOV: I shall be obliged to you for the remainder 
of my life. [Loud, and winking.] Should you want some- 
thing—wink at me. [Thumps his back.] Oh, what a splen- 
did fellow you are! 

Gorski: Very well, I’ll do everything I can for you. 

CHUKHANOV: Yes, sir. Your Highness! The venerable 
Chukhanov never bothers anybody. Reports, asks, and leaves 
the rest to those in power. I am very pleased and much 
obliged. Left, march! [Goes into the dining-room.] 

Gorski: Well, it seems that nothing will come out of this 
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“occurrence.” [Footsteps are heard back of the garden door.} 
Who can it be running so? Ho! Stanitsyn! 

STaNITSYN [running in, panting]: Where is Anna Vasi- 
levna? 

Gorsk1: Whom do you want? 

Sranitsyn [stopping suddenly]: Gorski, if you only 
knew! ... 

Gorski: You are beside yourself with joy—what’s the 
matter ? 

Sranirsyn [taking him by the hand]: Gorski, by right I 
shouldn’t—but I cannot—joy just chokes me...I know 
you have always been interested in me . . . Just imagine. . 
who could imagine it? ... 

Gorsk1I: But what is it? 

Sranirsyn: . I have just asked Viera Nikolaevna to marry 
me, and she—— 

Gorski: And she? 

STanitsynN: Just imagine, Gorski, she has consented— 
just now—in the garden—She has permitted me to ask Anna 
Vasilevna—Gorski, I am as happy as a child... What a 
wonderful girl! ... 

GorsKI [hardly able to repress his agitation]: And you 
are going to Anna Vasilevna? 

Sranitsyn: Yes, I know that she will not refuse me. 
Gorski, I am happy, indescribably happy . . . I would like to 
embrace the whole world . . . Let me, at least, embrace you. 
[Embraces Gorsxi.] Oh, how happy I am! [Runs out.] 

Gorski [after a long silence]: Bravissimo! [Bows in the 
direction of STANitsyN.] I have the honor to congratulate 
you—[Walks around the room, vexed.] I confess, I did not 
expect this. She is a clever hussy. However, I must leave 
immediately ... Or, no, I’ll stay. Pshaw, how disagree- 
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ably my heart is beating! It is nasty ... [After a mo- 
ment’s thought.] Well, I am broken down... And how 
shamefully broken. I am neither here, nor there where I 
should . . . [Goes up to the window and looks into the gar- 
den.| They are coming .. . Let’s die, at least, honorably. 
[Puts.on his hat as though he intended to go into the garden, 
and in the doorway he runs into MUKHIN, VIERA, and MULE. 
BEINAIME. ] 
[Viera has Mute. Brrnaimé’s arm.] 

Gorski: You are returning already! And I was just 

going tojoinyou... 
[Virrs does not lift her eyes.] 

Mute. Beinaimé: I] fait encore trop mouillé. 

Mvuxuin: Why didn’t you come along with us? 

Gorski: Chukhanov detained me... You have been 
running quite a little, Viera Nikolaevna! 

Viera: Yes, I am hot. 

[Muue. BrrinaImé and MuKHIN walk away to one side, 
then they begin to play on the pool table, which rs in 
the rear. | 

Gorski [semi-audibly]: I know it all, Viera Nikolaevna. 
I did not expect it. 

Viera: You know... But I am not surprised—He is 
quite outspoken. 

Gorski [reproachfully]: You will regret. 

Viera: No. 

Gorski: You acted under the influence of grief. 

Viera: Very likely; but I have acted very sensibly and 


will not regret . . . You applied to me Lermontov’s poems: 
you told me that I would never return from whence chance 
should take me . . . In addition to this, you know, Gorski, 


you know, that with you I should have been most unhappy. 
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GorskI: Quite a compliment. 

Viera: I am saying what I believe. He loves me, and 
FOUron or 
Gorski: And I? 

Viera: You cannot love anybody. Your heart is cold: 
only your imagination is fiery. I am talking to you as to a 
friend, about things of long ago... 

Gorski [dully]: I have insulted you. 

Viera: Yes; and you did not love me enough to have the 
Tight to insult me . . . However, these are all things of the 
past . . . Let’s part friends . . . Give me your hand. 

Gorski: I am surprised at you, Viera Nikolaevna. You 
are as penetrable as glass, young as a two-year-old child, and 
as resolute as Frederick the Great. Give you my hand! 
Don’t you realize how sore I am at heart? 

Viera: Your selfishness was hurt; but that’s nothing. 
That will heal up. 

Gorski: Oh, you are quite a philosopher! 

Viera: Listen . . . We are, most likely, talking about it 
for the last time . . . You are a bright man, but you made a 
bad mistake in me. Believe me, I did not live “au pied du 
mur” as your friend, Mukhin, often says. I did not impose 
sacrifices on you, but I looked for truth and simplicity. I did 
not demand of you to jump off the belfry, but instead of 
that 

MUuKHIN [loud]: J’ai gagné. 

Mute, Bernaimé: Eh bien! la revanche. 

Viera: I did not let you play with me, that’s all . . . Be- 
lieve me, I bear no malice. 

GorskI: I congratulate you. Magnanimity becomes the 
conqueror. 
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Viera: Then give me your hand . . . Here is mine. 

Gorski: Pardon me, but your hand does not belong to 
you any more. 

[Virra turns away and goes toward the pool table. ] 
GorskI: However, everything is for the best, in this world. 
Virra: That’sit ... Qui gagne? 

Mvuxnin: Until now, I was. 

Viera: Oh, you are a great man! 

GorskI [patting him on the shoulder]: And my best 
friend! Isit not true, Ivan Pavlych? [Puts his hand in his 
pocket.] Oh, by the way, Viera Nikolaevna, please come this 
way—[Goes to front of stage. ] 

VierA [following him]: What do you want to tell me? 

Gorski [takes the rose from his pocket and shows it to 
her]: What will you say to this? [Viera blushes and drops 
her eyes.] Isn’t it funny? Look, it has had no time to wither 
.. . [Bowing.] Permit me to return it to its owner. 

Viera: If you had a little respect for me, you wouldn’t 
return it to me now. 

GorsxkI [withdrawing his hand]: In that case—let this 
poor flower remain with me . . . However, the affection did 
not communicate itself to me—isn’t that right? Well, long 
live raillery, liveliness, and maliciousness! Now, I am again 
myself. 

Virra: Very good. 

Gorski: Look at me. [Viera looks at him. Gorski con- 
tinues with some agitation.] Good-bye . . . By the way, now 
is the time for me to exclaim: ‘“Welche Perle warf ich weg!” 
But why should I? Everything is for the best. 

MUKHIN [shouting]: J’ai gagné encore une fois! 

Viera: Everything is for the best, Gorski. 
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Gorski: Very likely, very likely . . . The reception-room 
door is being opened. The familiar polonaise is coming in! 
[From the reception-room enter ANNA VASILEVNA, pre- 
ceded by STANITSYN ; VARVARA Ivanovna follows her. 
Viera runs to her mother and embraces her.] 
Lipanova [in a tearful murmur]: Pourvu que tu sois 
heureuse, mon enfant... 
[STANITSYN is moved to tears. | 
Gorsk1 [to himself]: What a touching scene! And to 
think that I could be in the place of this blockhead! No, I 
positively was not born for family life... [Aloud.] Well, 
Anna Vasilevna, have you finally finished your wise household 
arrangements of bills and accounts ? 
Lipanova: I have finished, Eugéne, I have finished. ~ 
Why? 
Gorski: I propose to hitch up the horses and the whole 
assembly shall go to the woods. 
Lrpanova: With pleasure. Varvara Ivanovna, my dear, 
give the order. 
Varvara IvANovNA: Yes, ma’am; yes, ma’am. ([(oes 
out to the vestibule. ] 
Mute. Bernarmé: Dieu! Que cela sera charmant! 
Gorski: You will see how foolish we'll be... I am as 
playful to-day as a little kitten... [To himself.] The 
blood has gone to my head. From all these events, I feel as 
if I were drunk... My God! How lovely she looks! 
[Aloud.] Take your hats; let’s go; let’s go. [To Srant- 
TSYN.] Go up to her, you blockhead! 
[Sranitsyn sluggishly goes up to VrieRA.] 
Gorski: Not like that! Calm yourself, my friend. 
During our walk, I shall bestir myself in your favor. You 
are revealing yourself to me in full splendor. How re- 
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lieved I feel! . . . Pshaw! and so sadly painful. Well, that’s 
nothing. [Aloud.| Mesdames, let’s walk; the horses will 
overtake us. 

Lipanova: Let’s go, let’s go. 

Muxurn: What’s the matter? You act as if the devil 
possessed you! 

Gorski: The devil it is... Anna Vasilevna, give me 
your arm. I still remain the master of ceremonies. 

Lipanova: Yes, yes, Eugéne, surely you do. 

GorskI: Very well! ... Viera Nikolaevna, please give 
Stanitsyn your arm. Mlle. Beinaimé, prenez mon ami, Mr. 
Mukhin, and the Captain,—where is the Captain? 

CHUKHANOV [running in from the vestibule]: I am at 
your service. Who called me? 

Gorski: Captain, give Varvara Ivanovna your arm. 
Here she is, coming in. 

[VARVARA IvANOVNA enters. ] 

Gorski: And go! In the name of the Lord, march! 
The horses will overtake us... Viera, you start. Anna 
Vasilevna and myself will be the rearguard. 

Lipanova [quietly to Gorsx1t]: Ah, mon cher, si vous 
saviez, combien je suis heureuse aujourd’hui. 

Mvuxuin [getting into line with Mie. BEINAIMs, to 
Gorsk1]: It is all right, it is all right, my boy. You are 
putting on a brave front . . . but you know the proverb: 
“Where it is thin, there it breaks.” 
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THE FAMILY CHARGE 
A Comedy in Two Acts 


CHARACTERS 


Pave, NiIKoOLAICH ELETSKI (PAUL), a collegiate counselor, 32 
years old. He is cold, dry, not foolish, and very prim. He is 
dressed simply, but with taste. He is very common, not a bad man, 
but heartless. 

OxtcA PETROVNA ELETSKAIA, née KoRINA, his wife, 21 years old. 
She is a good, kind being. Dreams about the world and is afraid 
of it. She loves her husband and carries herself very respectably. 
Dresses well. 

Vasiti SeMENycH KuzovKIN, a Nobleman, living at the Hletskis’ 
on charity bread. Fifty years old. He wears a coat with a stand-up 
collar and brass buttons. 

FLEGONT ALEXANDRYCH TROPACHEV, the LHletskis’ neighbor, 36 
years old. He is the proprietor of four hundred serfs. He is not 
married. He is tall, and presentable. Speaks loudly, and acts pomr 
pously. He has served in the cavalry and retired with the rank 
of Lieutenant. He often visits St. Petersburg, and is getting ready 
to go abroad. By nature he is coarse and even mean. He wears a 
green frock-coat, tan-colored trousers, a tweed vest, silk tie with a 
huge pin in it. Wears patent leather high boots, and carries a cane 
with a gold head. Wears his hair short, a la malcontent. , 

Ivan Kuzmicu IvANoy, another neighbor, 45 years old. A quiet 
and silent being, but possessing a pride of his own. He is a friend 
of Kuzeovkin. He is prone to gloominess. He wears an old, cinna- 
mon-colored frock coat, a yellow starched waistcoat, and gray pants. 
He is very poor. 

Karpacnoy, also a neighbor, 40 years old. A very foolish man. 
Wears a moustache @ la adjutant Tropachev. He isn’t rich. He 
wears @ kind of hunting coat and very wide trousers. Speaks in a 
deep voice. 

Nartsys KOoNSTANTINYCH (KONSTANTINOVICH) TREMBINSKI, 
general superintendent at the Eletskis. He is am irritating, noisy 
busybody. In reality he is a mean, contemptible beast. He is well- 
dressed, as it behooves a manager of a rich estate. Speaks cor- 
rectly, but with a peculiar pronunciation. 

Kcor ALEKSIEICH KARTAsHOV, clerk, about 60 years old. A fat, 
sleepy man. Steals whenever possible. He wears a blue long coat. 

PRASKOVIA IVANOVNA, housekeeper, about 50 years old. She is a 
dry, bilious creature. She wears a kerchief on her head; dark dress. 
Speaks languidly. 

MasuHa (MASHKA), chambermaid, 20 years old. A lwely girl. 

ANPADIST, a tailor, 70 years old. A decrepit, half-insane man. 
Exhausted and worked out from long service. 

PiTR, a lackey, 25 years old. A young, healthy boy. A sneerer 
and a jester. 

VasKA, a Cossack boy, 14 years old. 


THE FAMILY CHARGE 


A Comepy In Two Acts 


ACT ONE 


Scene: A sitting-room in the house of a rich land-owner. 
On the right are two windows and a door leading into the 
garden. On the left, a door leading into the reception-room. 
In the background, a door into the entry. Between the win- 
dows stands an extension table. Upon the table is a checker 
set. Towards the front, on the left, stands a table with two 
chairs at it. Between the reception-room and the vestibule 
there 1s a small passageway. 


TREMBINSKI [at back of stage]: What a disorder! I find 
disorder here in everything! It is unpardonable! [Entering 
in company with PiiTR, the lackey, and the Cossack, VAsKA.] 
I have a formal writing from the Madam. Everyone here 
must mind me! [Zo Pirr.] Do you understand me? 

PETES <Yes,¢sir. 

TREMBINSKI: ‘The Madam and her husband will be here 
to-day. They sent me here ahead of them, and what are we 
doing here? Nothing! [Turns to the Cossack.] What are 
you doing here? You like to stroll around too? Do nothing? 
[Gets hold of his ear and pulls it.| You want to be fed for 
nothing? All of your kind like to be fed for nothing. I 


know your kind. Get out of here! Go where you belong! 
133 
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[Cossack boy goes out; TREMBINSKI sits down in a chair.] 
I’m pretty well tired out. [Jumps to his feet again.] Why 
haven’t I been introduced to the tailor? Where is he, that 
tailor ? 

Piirr [looking into the vestibule]: There he is. 

TREMBINSKI: Why doesn’t he come in? What is he wait- 
ing out there for? Come in, my dear fellow. What is 
your name? 

[ANPADIST comes in, and remains at the door with his 
hands folded over his back.] 

TREMBINSKI [to PitrR]: This is the tailor? 

PétTrR: Yes, sir. That’s him. 

TREMBINSKI [to ANPADIST]: How old are you, my dear 
fellow? 

ANpApIsT: I am in my seventieth year, sir. 

TREMBINSKI [to Pitre]: Is he the only tailor here? 

Pitr: No, sir. There was another, but he proved himself 
bad. He had a rotten mouth. 

TREMBINSKI [lifting his hand up high]: What disorder! 
[To Anpapist.] Well, old man, have you fulfilled the 
order ? 

ANPADIST: I have, sir. 

TREMBINSKI: You put the collars on the livery coats? 

AnpapisT: I did, sir. Only, sir, there wasn’t enough 
yellow cloth, sir. 

TREMBINSKI: What did you do then? 

ANPADIST: Well, sir, they gave me a yellow petticoat, a 
kind of an old yellow petticoat. 

TREMBINSKI [dropping his hands]: Don’t say any more. 
Well, there is nothing to be done about it. We can’t go to 
town now after more cloth. Go! [Awnpapisr starts to go.] 
Now be quick about it; otherwise . . . Well, go. [ANPADIST 
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goes owt. TREMBINSKI sits down and jumps up again.| Oh, 
yes. Are they cleaning the paths in the garden? 

PTR: Surely, they are cleaning them. A lot of single 
men were sent in from the country. 

TREMBINSKI [gotng up to Piitr]: And who are you? 

PéTR [somewhat in doubt]: What is it? 

TREMBINSKI [goes up nearer to PitR]: Who are you, I 
ask—who are you? 

Pirr [with increased doubt]: I? 

TREMBINSKI [goes up very close to him]: Yes, you, you, 
you! Whoare you? . 

[Pitr gets confused, looks at TREMBINSKI, and does not 
answer. | 

TREMBINSKI: Tell me! I ask you! Who are you? 

Pitter: I’m Pétr. 

TREMBINSKI: No, you're a lackey, that’s what you are. 
The house to attend to,—that’s your business; also to clean 
the lamps, but the garden has nothing to do with you. 
Whether they sent single men to do the work or married 
men, that has nothing to do with you. That’s the Manager’s 
business. I didn’t ask you that at all, and I didn’t demand 
any answer to that, either. Your business is to go and send 
the Manager here. That’s your business. 

PéTr: Here he is coming himself. 

[Ecor enters from the anteroom.] 

TREMBINSKI: Ah! Egor Aleksieich, you have come at a 
very opportune moment. Tell me, please, have you given 
orders in the garden concerning . . . 

Ecor: I have, Nartsys Konstantinych. Don’t trouble 
yourself about that. Won’t you snuff with me? 

TREMBINSKI [takes a little snuff with Ecor and pushes tt 
into his nose]: You won’t believe me, Egor Aleksieich, what 
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trouble I have gone through since morning. I confess that 
I didn’t expect to find such disorder in so large an estate. 
Not in your department, surely—only in the household. 

Ecor: So? 

TREMBINSKI: Imagine, for instance, I ask, “Are there 
musicians among the household?” Of course you will under- 
stand the people must be met properly. I am told that there 
are musicians, so I said, “Bring them in.” And what do you 
think? Every musician has some other more important duty 
to perform! One is a gardener, one is a shoemaker, and the 
bass is a shepherd. Just think of that! And their instru- 
ments are out of order. I had awfully hard work to bring 
them into order. [Takes another snuff of tobacco. ] 

Eaor: A very troublesome duty you’ve chosen. 

TREMBINSKI: Yes, I dare say. I am not going to eat my 
bread for nothing. Well, are the musicians at the gate now? 

Ecor: Surely, they are at the gate. A little rain began 
to fall, and they went into the servants’ room. They say that 
the instruments will get wet, but I must confess I kicked 
them out of there, for the people may come and they will just 
miss them. I told them to put their instruments under their 
coats. 

TREMBINSKI: Quite right, quite right! Now I think 
everything is in good shape. 

Ecor: You can rest assured, Nartsys Konstantinych. 
[Looks at Pitrr.] What are you standing there for? Go on, 
get out of here. Go to your place. [PiTR goes out into the 
anteroom. From the corridor, Masua enters.] Ho, ho! 
Ho, ho! Where are you running to, my lady? 

Masua: Oh, Egor Aleksieich, let me alone. Praskovia 
Ivanovna has tired me out as it is. [She runs into the ante- 
room. | 
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Ecor [follows her with his eyes, then turns to TREMBIN- 
SKI and winks his eye. TREMBINSKI smiles]: Tell me, 
Nartsys Konstantinych, what time is it. 

TREMBINSKI [looks at his watch]: Quarter of eleven. 
Before we know it the people will be here. 

[KuzovKIN appears in the anteroom. He stops, makes 
some signs in back of him, then he enters quietly and 
walks up to the table near the window. | 

Eeor: Jl run into the office a moment. The Elder 
surely hasn’t combed his beard, and yet he'll want to kiss 
the people. [Going out, he runs into Kuzovx1n. | 

Kuzovkin: How do you do, Egor Aleksieich. 

Eeor [not without a bit of regret]: Oh, Vasili Semenych; 
I can’t be bothered with you now. [Goes into the anteroom.] 

[KuzovxK1n continues to get nearer to the window. ] 

TREMBINSKI [looks around and notices KuzovKIn. Fo 
himself]: Who’s that? [KuzovxK1n bows to TREMBINSKI. 
TREMBINSKI shakes his head a little, and talks to KuzovK1n 
over his shoulder.] Well, you’re here, too. You want to meet 
the young couple, too, eh? 

Kuzovkin: Why not? 

TREMBINSKI: Well, are you glad? [Not wasting for his 
answer.| Have you changed your clothes? 

KMZOVKIN: Wesrieocs What iso 7. 

TREMBINSKI: All right, all right! You can stay here in 
the corner. You can sit down here if you like. [KuzovKIn 
bows.] Oh, yes, I forgot. Pétr! What’s the matter, is there 
nobody in the anteroom ? 

Ivanov [appears halfway through the door]: What do 
you wish, sir? 

TREMBINSKI [with some surprise]: Let me see. How did 
it happen that you. . 
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Ivanov [coming in further]: I am Ivanov. Ivan Kuz- 
mich, a friend of his. [Points to KuzovK1n.] 

Kuzovkin [to TrempBinski1]: A neighbor. He belongs 
here. . . . He has come to visit me. 

TREMBINSKI [drawling and shaking his head]: Oh, this 
isn’t the right time, nor the place, gentlemen. 

[PiTR comes in from the anteroom, pushing away 
Ivanov. Ivanov hides himself. ] 

TREMBINSKI: Where do you keep yourself? Follow me! 
I want to see what you have done there in the office. I am 
sure nothing is there as I ordered it. One hardly can depend 
upon you fellows. 

[Both go into the sitting room. KuzovKIN remains 
alone. } 

KuzovxIn [after a short silence]: Ivan. Oh, Ivan. 

Ivanov [from the anteroom]: What? 

KUZOVKIN: Come in, Ivan. It’s all right, you can come 
in. 

Ivanov [entering slowly]: Id better go away. 

Kuzovxin: No, remain here. What of it. You have 
come to see me. Come here. Sit down right here. This is 
my corner. 

Ivanov: We had better get into your room. 

Kuzovkin: We can’t go into my room now. The laundry 
is being examined there, and they’ve got a lot of featherbeds 
there. Why isn’t it all right here? 

Ivanov: No, I had better go home. 

Kuzovxin: No, Ivan, remain here. Sit down right here, 
and I’ll sit down too. [Kuzovxr1n sits down.] The young 
people will soon arrive. We’ll have a look at them. 

Ivanov: What’s that to look at? 

Kuzovk1n: What do you mean by “What’s that to look 
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at?’ What’s the matter? Olga Petrovna got married in St. 
Petersburg. It’s interesting to see her husband. And then, 
you and I haven’t seen her for a long time . It’s a little over 
six years since we've seen her. Sit down. 

Ivanov: But truly, Vasili Semenych ... 

Kuzovxin: Sit down, sit down, I tell you. Don’t mind 
the new Superintendent. The Lord be with him. That’s his 
business. 

Ivanov: Olga Petrovna surely married a rich man. [He 
sits down. | 

Kuzovkin: I don’t know, Ivan, what to tell you. They 
say he’s some high official. Well, Olga Petrovna deserves a 
good man. She couldn’t live forever with her aunt. 

Ivanov: Suppose, Vasili Semenych, her husband kicks 
both of us out. 

KuzovK1in: Why should he kick us out? 

Ivanov: I really meant you. 

Kuzovxin [with a sigh]: I know, Ivan, I know what you 
meant. You, my dear fellow, are a land-owner, though a 
small one, and my clothes aren’t even my own. They have 
always been on some other body first, and still the new master 
wouldn’t kick me out. The deceased, the real master, he 
didn’t kick me out, either. And how mad he was at me! 

Ivanov: But you, Vasili Semenych, don’t know the young 
fellows from the capital. 

Kuzovxin: Are they really ... ? 

Ivanov: They say they are simply terrible! I don’t know 
them personally, but I’ve heard so. 

KuzovxIn [after a moment’s silence]: Well, we’ll see. I 
shall rely upon Olga Petrovna. She wouldn’t betray me. 

Ivanov: Betray you? She wouldn’t? But she must have 
completely forgotten you. She left here with her aunt after 
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the death of her mother. She wasn’t even fourteen years 
old. You played dolls with her. But what of that? She 
wouldn’t even look at you. 

Kuzovk1n: Oh, no, Ivan! 

Ivanov: You'll see! 

Kuzovxin: Oh, stop that, Ivan, please! 

Ivanov: Well, you'll see, Vasili Semenych. 

KuzovKIn: Please stop that, Ivan! Let’s rather play a 
game of checkers. What do you say? [IvAN is svlent.] 
Why should we sit idle? Let’s play, my dear fellow. [Takes 
the checker set and puts out the pieces. } 

Ivanov [helping along]: This is a nice time to play 
checkers! The Superintendent won’t let you. 

Kuzovxin: We’re in nobody’s way. 

Ivanov: But the young couple will soon arrive. 

Kuzovxin: Well, if they come, we'll stop. To the right 
or to the left? 

Ivanov: Well, they'll kick you and me out. You’ll see. 
To the left. Your move. 

Kuzovx1n: Mine? Allright. I begin this way to-day. 

Ivanov: Hm. Is that the way you move? Well, then Ill 
move differently. 

KuzovKin: Then Ill move this way. 

Ivanov: Then I’ll move this way. 

[A noise is suddenly heard from the anteroom. VaAsKA 
runs at breakneck speed and shouts: “They are com- 
ang, they are coming! Nartsys Konstantinovich, they 
are coming!” KuzovKIn and Ivanov get up.] 

KuzovKIN [greatly agitated]: They are coming, they are 
coming ! 

Vaska [shouting]: They gave the signal that they are 
coming ! 
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[From the reception-room is heard 'TREMBINSKYS voice. 
“What's the matter? Are the people coming?” He 
and P&TR run out of the reception-room.] 

TREMBINSKI [shouting]: Musicians! Musicians! Take 
your places! 

[Runs into the anteroom, Pitr and VasKa after him. 
From the corridor MasHa appears. | 

MasHa: They are coming! They are coming! 

Kuzovx1n: They are coming, they are coming! 

[Ivanov goes silently into the corner. MaAsHa runs 
into the corridor and shouts, “They are coming, they 
are coming!” PRasKovia IVANoVNA runs in from the 
corridor, and TREMBINSKI from the anteroom.| 

PrRASsKOvVIA: They are coming! 

TREMBINSKI: Call the girls! 

PrAsKovia [shouts in the corridor]: Girls! Girls! 

Eeor [coming in from the anteroom]: Where is the bread 
and salt, Nartsys Konstantinovich ? 

TREMBINSKI [shouts at the top of his lungs]: Pétr! 
Pétr! The bread and salt! Where is the bread and salt? 
[Prom the corridor enter six girls gaily dressed.] Girls, go 
to the anteroom! 

[The girls run into the anteroom, and on the way run 
into Piitr. He holds a large platter with a round loaf 
of bread on it and a salt cellar on top.] 

Pérr: Careful, careful, you crazy things! 

TREMBINSKI [takes the platter away from PisTR, and hands 
it over to Eaor]: That’s for you. Take it and go out on 
the veranda. Go! [He pushes him out together with Piirr 
and PrasKovia. Then he runs towards the anteroom and 
shouts.] People, people! Everybody come in here! 

Pittr’s Voice: Somebody call Anpadist. 
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ANOTHER VoIcE: The constable took his boots away. 

TREMBINSKI’S VOICE: Call the footmen here. Let the 
footmen come. 

THE Girts’ Voices: They are coming, they are coming! 

TREMBINSKI’S VoIcE: Silence, now, silence! 

[Silence reigns. KuzovKIn, who all through the com- 
motion has been somewhat agitated, but hasn’t left his 
place, eagerly listens to everything. Suddenly the 
music begins to play badly, “The Voice of Victory 
Resounds.” . .. A carriage rolls up to the front, and 
conversation is heard. The music stops. Kissing is 
heard. After a moment, OLGA PETROVNA and her 
husband enter. He carries the round bread in one 
hand. TREMBINSKI follows them in. Egor follows 
TREMBINSKI with the platter. PrasKxovia and the 
rest of the household follow them but remain in the 
doorway. | 

Ores [with a smile to her husband]: Now we are finally 
home, Paul. [ELrrsxi presses her hand.] How glad I am! 
[Turning to the people.] Thank you, thank you! [Point- 
ing to ELETSKI.] This is your new master. I ask you to 
love and respect him. [To her husband.] Rendez cela, mon 
ami. [HLETsKI gives the bread away to Ecor.] 

TREMBINSKI [bowing low]: Wouldn’t it please you to 
give some orders to prepare something to eat, or you would 
perhaps like tea. 

Oxea: No, thank you, Peter. [Zo her husband.] I want 
to show you the whole house and your office. I haven’t been 
here for seven years, seven long years. 

ELETSKI: All right, show it to me. 

Praskovia [taking Oxea’s hat and coat]: My dear 
mistress, my dear... 
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OLGA [smiles in answer to it, and looks around]: But our 
house has grown old, and the rooms seem smaller to me. 

ELeTskI [in a voice of a kind master]: It always seems 
like that. You left here as a child. 

KuzovKIN [who hasn’t taken his eyes from OLGA, goes up 
to her now]: Olga Petrovna, permit me... [His voice 
breaks down. ] 

OuteA [not recognizing him at first]: Oh...Oh.. 
Oh, Vasili Petrovich, how are you! I didn’t recognize you § 
first. 

Kuzovxi1n [kisses her hand]: Permit me... to con- 
gratulate you... 

Oca [to her husband, pointing to Kuzovx1n]: An old 
friend, Vasili Petrovich. 

ELETSKI [bowing]: Very pleased. 

[Ivanov bows from afar, although he hasn’t been noticed 
by anyone yet. ] 

Kuzovxin [bows to Evetsk1]: Welcome. ... We are all 
so glad. . 

ELETSKI [bows once more, and semi-audibly to his wife]: 
Who is that man? 

Outea: He is a poor nobleman living in our house. 
[Louder.] Come, I want to show you the whole house. I 
was born here, Paul, and grew up here. 

ELETSKI: Come on. With pleasure! [Turning to TREM- 
BINSKI.] If you please, order my valet . . . my things are 
out there. . 

TREMBINSKI [quickly]: Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Oue@a: Come, Paul. [Both go into the reception-room. ] 

TREMBINSKI [to all the people]: Well, my friends, now 
you may return to your respective places. You, Egor, may 
remain in the anteroom. The master may want something. 
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[Ecor and the rest of the people go into the anteroom. 

PrasKovia and the girls go out through the corridor. ] 

Prasxovia [in the doorway]: Go, go! What are you 
laughing about, Masha? [Goes out.] 

TreMBINSKI [to KuzovKin and Ivanov]: Are you 
gentlemen going to remain here? 

Kuzovxin: Yes, we’ll remain here. 

TREMBINSKI: Very well, only please, you know... [He 
makes signs with his hands.] For God’s sake . . . Other- 
wise, I shall be reproached for it. [Goes on tiptoe into the 
anteroom. | 

Kuzovxin [following him with his eyes, then quickly turn- 
ing around to IvANov]: Ivan, how is she? No, tell me, how 
is she? How she has grown up! What a handsome woman 
she has become! And she hasn’t forgotten me! You see, it 

turned out that I was right. 

Ivanov: She hasn’t forgotten you. ... Then why did 
she call you by your full name instead of your first name? 

Kuzovxin: What a man you are, Ivan! What difference 
does that make? Isn’t it just the same? Judge yourself, 
you are a bright fellow. She introduced me to her husband. 
He’s a handsome man. Quite a brave fellow, too. And his 
face is so. . . Oh, but he must be a high official. What do 
you think, Ivan? 

Ivanov: I don’t know, Vasili Semenych. I had better 
go. 

Kuzovkin: What a funny fellow you are, Ivan! What’s 
the matter with you? You don’t act like yourself. “I’d 
better go! I’d better go!” You had better tell me how the 
newly-married woman impressed you. 

Ivanov: What shall I say? She’s surely handsome! 

KuzovKin: Her smile is something wonderful! And her 
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voice! Just like a bird’s! And she loves her husband—that’s 
very evident. Did you notice it, Ivan? 

Ivanov: The Lord knows, I don’t, Vasili Semenych. 

Kuzovxin: It’s a sin to talk that way, Ivan Kuzmich. 
Upon my word, it’s a sin! I am rejoicing and you’re trying 
to spoil my pleasure. . . . Oh, here they’re coming again! 

[From the reception-room, OLGA and ELETski enter. ] 

Ouea: Our house isn’t large, as you see, but we are satis- 
fied with what we have. 

ELETskI: Why, my dear, it’s a beautiful house, excellently 
arranged. ; 

OtGa: Now let’s go into the garden. 

ELETSKI: With pleasure. However, I should like to have 
a few words with your Superintendent. 

Ouea [reproachfully]: With your Manager. 

ELeETskI [smilingly]: With ours. [Kisses her hand.] 

Outea: Well, as you like. I’m going to take Vasili Petro- 
vich with me. Vasili Petrovich, will you go to the garden 
with me? 

Kuzovxin [his face radiating pleasure]: If it pleases you 

«1 Wes bea A ata 

Eetsxi: Put on your hat, Olga. 

Otea: It isn’t necessary. [She puts her scarf on her 
head.] Come on, Vasili Petrovich. 

Kuzovx1n: Permit me, Olga Petrovna, to introduce to 
you one... also... a neighbor, Ivanov... 

[Ivan KuzMicu confusedly bows.] 

Otea: I am very glad... [Zo Ivanov.] Would you 
like to go along with us to the garden? [Ivanov bows.] 
Give me your arm, Vasili Petrovich. 

KuzovKin [not believing what he has heard]: How’s 
tab hoes ' 
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Ouca [laughing]: Just like this. [Takes his arm and 
puts it through hers.] Now you know, Vasili Petrovich? 
... [They go out through the glass door. Ivanov follows 
them. | 

Exetsxi [goes up to the glass door and follows lis wife 
with his eyes. Then he returns to the table and sits down]: 
Eh, who is there? 

Piirr [coming in from the anteroom]: What would you 
like, sir? 

ELETsKI: What’s your name, my dear fellow? 

Pitr: Pétr, sir. 

ELetskKI: Well, call the Manager in for me. What’s his 
name, Egor, or what? 

Pittr: That’s right, sir, Egor. 

ELETSKI: Call him in. 

[PirR goes owt. After a moment Ecor enters, stops at 
the door, and folds his hands behind him. He looks 
subserviently at ELETSKI. | 

ELeETsxKI [in an official voice]: Egor, to-morrow I intend 
to look over the estate of Olga Petrovna. 

Eqor: Yes, sir. 

ELETSKI: How many serfs are here? 

Eeor: In the hamlet of Timofeev there are three hundred 
and eighty-four of the male sex, according to the last census, 
but in reality there are more. 

ELetski: About how many more? 

Eaor [coughing into his hand]: There will be about 
twenty or so more. 

Evetski: Hm... Find out exactly and report. Have 
we joint land too? 

Eaor: In the round ridge there is a cottage with some 
little land. 
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Eetski [looking doubtfully at Ecorn]: Hm... Have 
we much fertile land? 

Ecor: Quite enough. Two hundred and seventy-five 
desiatin in the wedge. 

Exetsxi [again looking doubtfully at Egor]: And how 
much unproductive land? . 

Ecor [hesttatingly]: What shall I say ... Under the 
bushes . . . there are cavines . . . well, and then the manor 

. also pasture land... [Coming to himself a little.] 
It all lies around the meadows. 

Exetski [knitting his brows]: Well, how much? 

Ecor: Well, who knows? The land has never been sur- 
veyed. Maybe it is marked down on the plans. However, 
there must be about fifty desiatin. 

Eversxi [to himself]: What disorder! [Aloud.] Any 
wooded land ? 

Eeor: Twenty-eight desiatin or a little over. 

ELEetsk1 [aloud but slowly]: That means then that all 
told there are about five hundred desiatin. 

Ecor: Five hundred? Why, there’ll be more than two 
thousand. 

ELEtTSsKI: How’s that. You yourself... [He stops a 
moment.]| Yes...I1...I1 just wanted to say so.. 
You understand ? 

Ecor: Yes, sir. 

Exetskt [quite seriously]: Well, do the peasants behave 
themselves well? Are they quiet? 

Ecor: Yes, the people are pretty good. They like to get 
a warning once in a while. 

ELetskI1: Hm! And are they not desolate, ruined? 

Egor: Oh, no! That wouldn’t be possible! Many of 
them are very well pleased with their situation! 
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ELetsKI: Well, I’ll make a personal investigation to- 
morrow. Now you can go. But tell me, please, who’s the 
gentleman that lives here? 

Ecor: Kuzovkin, Vasili Semenych. He is a nobleman. 
He lives here on charitable bread. He has been here ever 
since the old master took him in. It may be said that he 
took him in here more as a family charge. 

Evetsk1: And he has lived here long? 

Egor: Yes, very long. It is twenty years since the old 
master died, and he came to the house quite a little before 
he died. 

Evetski: All right. Have you an office here? 

Eecor: Yes, we couldn’t get along without one. 

Evetsk1: I shall look that all over to-morrow. Now you 
can go. [Eaor goes out.] This Superintendent seems to be 
a fool. However, we'll see. [Gets up and promenades around 
the room.] Here I am in the country in my own village. 
Sounds kind of strange. Still it’s agreeable. 

[TROPACHEV’S voice ts heard from the anteroom, asking, 
“Have they arrived to-day?’ } 

ELEtTskI [to himself]: Who’s that? 

Pérr [entering from the anteroom]: Tropachev, Flegont 
Aleksandrych, is here. He wants to see you. What shall I 
say to him? 

Exersxr [to himself]: Who can it be? The name is 
familiar? [Alouwd.] Ask him in. 

TROPACHEV [entering]: How do you do, Pavel Nikolaich, 
bon jour. [ELrrsxi bows with visible doubt.] You, it seems, 
do not recognize me. Do you remember in Petrograd in 
Count Kuntsov’s house. . . 

ELETSKI: Oh, yes! ... Please come in. I am very 
glad . . . [Shakes hands with him.] 
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TROPACHEV: I am your nearest neighbor. I live within 
two miles of here. When I go to the city, I pass by your 
house. I knew that you were expected, so I thought I would 
step in and find out, but if I have come at an inopportune 
time, just say so, please. Entre gens comme il faut, you 
understand? Don’t stand on ceremony with me. 

ELETskI: On the contrary, I hope that you will remain 
to dinner with us, although I do not know what our country 
cook has prepared. 

TropPAcHEV [playfully]: Oh, my Lord, I know everything 
in your house is on a large scale. I hope that you will do 
me the honor to come and take dinner with me some of these 
days. You would not believe me if I should tell you how 
glad I am of your arrival. There are so few respectable 
people around here. Des gens comme il faut. Et madame? 
How’s her health? I have known her since she was a child. 
Yes, yes, I know your wife very well—yes, very well. I 
congratulate you, Pavel Nikolaich, from the bottom of my 
heart. He! he! She surely wouldn’t remember me at all. 
[He shows off again and smooths his side whiskers. ] 

ELETSKI: She’ll be very glad. ... She went out for a 
walk in the garden with . . . with this gentleman who lives 
here. 

TROPACHEV [contemptuously]: Oh, with that! ... He, 
I think, acts in the capacity of a buffoon here. . . . How- 
ever, he’s a peaceful sort of fellow. By the way, another 
nobleman came with me. He is waiting there in the ante- 
room. Will you permit me... ? 

ELETSKI: Surely, surely, bring him in! Why did you 
leave him in the anteroom? 

TROPACHEV: Oh, ne faites pas attention! That’s so. Oh, 
it doesn’t matter. On account of his poverty, he lives with 
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me. Don’t discommode yourself on account of him. Je vous 
en prie. [Goes up to the anteroom.] Karpachov, come in, 
my dear boy. [Karpacuov enters and bows.] I have the 
honor to introduce to you, Pavel Nikolaich. 

Evetsxt: I am very pleased to meet you. 

TropacHEyv [takes ELutsxt under his arm and quietly 
turns him away from KarpacHoyv, who modestly goes away 
to one side]: C’est bien. C’est bien. Have you come to 
stay with us long, Pavel Nikolaich? 

Eetskt: I am on a three-months’ furlough. [They both 
promenade around the room. ] 

TropacHEv: ‘That’s very little, very little, but I under- 
stand you couldn’t probably get away for longer. I think that 
you must have had quite a little trouble getting that much 
time off. He, he, he! Still you must have a rest. Do you 
like hunting? 

Everski: I never held a gun in my hand in my life. 
However, before I left for here I bought a dog. Is there 
much game around here? 

TrRopacHrEv: Oh, yes. That, if it pleases you, I’ll take 
upon myself. Tl make a hunter out of you. [Zo Karpa- 
cHov.] Is there much game in Malinik? 

Karpacnov [from the corner, in a deep voice]: There is 
quite a little, but in Kamen there is more. 

TROPACHEV: Very well. 

Karpacuov: Fedul, the forester, told me that in Gori- 
elo... [From the garden, enter OtGa with KuzovKIn 
and Ivanov. Karpacuoy breaks off his conversation and 
bows. | 

Ores: Oh, Paul, how beautiful our garden is! ... [She 
stops short upon seeing TROPACHEY. ] 

Eetsxt [to Orca]: Permit me to introduce to you... 
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TROPACHEV [interrupting ELeTsx1]: Pardon me, pardon 
me, we are old acquaintances. . .. Olga Petrovna doesn’t 
recognize me, and it isn’t surprising. I knew her... [He 
shows with his hand about a yard from the floor.] Comme 
ca. [He shows off and continues with a smile.] Tropachev, 
Flegont; don’t you remember your neighbor, Tropachev, 
Flegont? Don’t you remember he used to bring you play- 
things from the city. You were then such an amiable child, 
and now... [He puts great stress on the last word, bows, 
takes a step back, and then straightens up, very pleased with 
his work. ] 

Otea: Oh, Monsieur Tropachev, surely, surely, I recog- 
nize you now. [Gives him her hands.] You wouldn’t believe 
me if I should tell you how happy I am since I’m here. 

TroPACHEV [sweetly]: As though only since you are 
here! 

Oxea [smilingly]: I recollected my childhood so quickly. 
... Paul, you must go into the garden with me. I will 
show you the acacia tree which I myself planted. It is now 
much taller than I am. 

ELEetsxi [to OuGa, pointing at KarpacHov]: Monsieur 
Karpachov, also a neighbor of ours. 

[KarPAcHov bows and retires to the corner, in which 
there are already standing KuzovKin and Ivanov.] 

Oxvea: Iam very glad... 

TropacHEv [to Ouca]: Ne faites pas attention. [Aloud 
while rubbing his hands.] And so you are finally in your 
own village, a hostess. How time flies, huh! 

Otea: I hope you'll remain for dinner. 

Evetsxi: I invited ... Pardon ... What is your name 
and patronymic? 

TROPACHEV: Flegont Aleksandrych. 
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ELETSKI: I have already invited Flegont Aleksandrych. 
Only I fear that the dinner . . 

TroPpACHEV: Oh, nonsense! 

Ouea [leading ELersKi away to the side a bit]: He has 
come at a most inopportune moment. 

ELETSKI: Yes. . . . However, he seems to be quite a nice 
man. 

TropacHeEv [he steps aside also and involuntarily takes to 
chewing the head of his cane, then goes up to KUZOVKIN and 
speaks to him in an undertone]: Oh, here you are! How 
are you? 

Kuzovxin: Thank the Lord! I am extremely much 
obliged to you for inquiring. 

TROPACHEV [pointing with hts elbow to KarpacHov]: 
You know him, don’t you? 

Kuzovxin: Surely, we are acquainted. 

TropacHEv: So, so, so. [Zo Ivanov.] And you are 
here. 

Ivanov: Yes, and I am here. 

Otea [to TropacHEv]: Monsieur... Monsieur... 
Tropachev ... 

TROPACHEV [turning around quickly]: Madame? 

Ouca: You and I, I think, are old friends. We needn’t 
stand on ceremony, isn’t that right? 

TROPACHEV: Why, surely. 

OLGA: Permit me to go into my room for a little while. 
We have just come. I must look over some things. 

TROPACHEV: Please do, Olga Petrovna. And you, Pavel 
Nikolaich, be at home. He, he, he! I’m going to have a 
little chat with these gentlemen here in the meantime. 

OuGA: Though we are old acquaintances, yet I don’t feel 
quite right in this travelling dress, 
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TropacHEv [smilingly]: I shouldn’t excuse your absence 
if I didn’t know how important it is for a lady to have on 


the proper dress. How... [Gets mixed up, bows, and 
shows off a little bit.) 
Ouea: Oh, you are unmerciful. ... Vm going to leave 


you here, gentlemen. Good-bye for a little while. [Goes into 
the reception-room. ] 
TROPACHEV: Pavel Nikolaich, permit me to congratulate 


you once more. . . . You, I may say, are a lucky man. 
ELETSKI [smiles and presses his hand]: You are right. 
... Faddei . . . Flegont Aleksandrych. 


TropacHEV: But maybe I am detaining you. 

ELETSKI: On the contrary, Flegont Aleksandrych. Do 
you want to come with me—I’m sure you wouldn’t find it 
disagreeable 

TROPACHEV [going up close to PaveL NIKoLAIcH and 
pressing his hand]: Order me around, Pavel Nikolaich, as 


you find it convenient to you. 

Eetski: Do you want to come with me before lunch 
and look the granary over? It’s only a couple of steps from 
here, in the rear of the garden. 

TROPACHEV: Enchanté, if you please. 

Evetski: Well, then, take your hat. [Aloud.] Footman, 
who is there? [Pirr enters.] Order lunch prepared. 

Pitr: Yes, sir. [Goes out.] 

TROPACHEV: Karpachev may go with us, if you’ll permit. 

Evetsk1: I am very glad to have him. 

[Both go out. Karpacuov follows them.] 

Kuzovxin [quickly turning to Ivanov]: Well, Ivan, now 
tell me, what do you think of Olga? 

Ivanov: What shall I say? She is handsome. 

Kuzovx1n: And isn’t she’ kind, Ivan? 
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Ivanov: Yes, she certainly is different from him. 

KuzovK1n: What makes you think so? Just reason with 
yourself, Ivan. He is a very important person. He is in the 
habit, you know, of holding himself as he does. He would 
like to... but he mustn’t hold himself otherwise. It’s 
really demanded of him over there where he comes from. 
Did you notice her eyes, Ivan? 

Ivanov: No, I didn’t notice them, Vasili Semenych. 

KuzovkIn: I am really surprised at you, so help me God. 
It isn’t good on your part, Ivan. It isn’t good. 

Ivanov: Maybe. I’m not saying anything. ... The 
Superintendent is coming. 

Kuzovkin [in a low voice]: Well, what of it, let him 
come. We are not doing anything out of the way. [TREM- 
BINSKI and Piivr enter. PivR carries a tray with lunch 
on tt. ] 

TREMBINSKI [whale moving the table into the middle of 
the room]: Put it right here, but look out, don’t break it. 
[PitR places the tray on the table and begins to spread the 
table-cloth. 'TREMBINSKI takes it away from him.| Give it 
to me. I’m going to do this. You go and fetch some wine. 
[Pirr goes out. TREMBINSKI sets the table and looks at 
Kuzovxin. ] One might think that some people are born in 
the purple. We have to work hard for our piece of bread, 
and they get everything for nothing. Where, let me ask you, 
is there justice in this world? It’s peculiar. 

Kuzovxin [carefully touches TRrEMBINSKI’s shoulder. 
TREMBINSKI looks at him in surprise]: You got your coat 
dirty against the wall. 

TREMBINSKI: What of it. Leave it alone! [Pirr enters 
with bottles of champagne in a cooler, which he places upon 
a small table near the door. Takes the checker set away.] 
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This is no time to play checkers. It’s no game, anyway. 
Noblemen never play it. [PirrR takes it away.] 

Ivanov [quietly to KuzovK1n]: Good-bye, sir. 

Kuzovxkin [quietly]: Where are you going? 

Ivanov [quietly]: Home. 

Kuzovxin [quietly]: Nonsense, remain here. 

Eeor [looking in from the anteroom]: Nartsys Konstan- 
tinovich, Nartsys Konstantinovich .. . 

TREMBINSKI [turning around]: Well, what do you want? 

Keor: Where did the master go? 

TREMBINSKI: To the granary. Why aren’t you with him? 

Koeor: At the granary. Oh, Lord! [He wants to run 
away, but he straightens out and remains standing close to 
the door with his hands folded behind him.] 

[ELetsk1, TROPACHEV and KarPpacHov enter. ] 
Evetski [to TropacHEV]: And so, vous étes content ? 
TROPACHEV: Trés bien, trés bien. Tout trés- bien... . 

Ah, Egor, how are you? [Ecor bows. Tropacuev pats him 
on the shoulder.] He is an excellent man, Pavel Nikolaich. 
You may depend upon him. [Ecor bows again and goes 
out.| And here is lunch. [Goes up to the table.] It 
looks more like a full dinner! Comme c’est bien servi! 
[Takes the silver cover from one of the dishes.] Snipe? 
And prepared just as in St. George’s. What a skunk that 
St. George is! But he feeds well. It cost me a hundred 
rubles the last time I ate there! 

ELEetsKi1: Let’s sit down, will you? Footman, give us 
some chairs. [PitTR brings in chairs, TREMBINSKI bustes 
himself at the table. Euetsxi and Tropacuev sit down.] 

TropacHeEv [to Karpacnuov]: Sit down, Karpach.... 
[To Exersxi.] C’est comme cela, que je l’appelle. Vous 
permettez ? ; 
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Ewetski: Yes, help yourself. [Z’o KuzovKin and IvANov 
who are still standing in the corner.] Why don’t you gentle- 
men sit down. Please be seated. 

Kuzovx1n [bowing]: I am extremely much obliged. I 
can stand up. 

Evetski: Sit down, I ask you to! 

[Kuzovx1n and Ivanov timidly sit down at the table. 
TROPACHEV 1s sitting on the left of ELeTsK1, Kar- 
PACHOV at some distance on the right. Near him are 
Kuzovxin and Ivanov. TREMBINSKI, with a napkin 
over his arm, stands in back of KLETSKI, and PTR 
near him.) 

ELetski [taking off the cover from one of the dishes]: 
Well, gentlemen, let’s eat what the Lord gives us. 

TROPACHEV [with a morsel in his mouth]: Parfait, par- 
fait! You have a most excellent chef, Pavel Nikolaich. 

Evetski: You are extremely kind. And so you think 
that the harvest will be good this year? 

TROPACHEV [eating]: Yes, I think so. [Drinking wine.] 
To your health, Karpach. . . . Why don’t you drink to Pavel 
Nikolaich’s health? 

Karpacnuov [getting up]: Long life to our worthy 
master... [Drinks with one gulp] and much wealth. 
[Sits down. ] 

Evetsx1: Thank you. 

TRopACHEV [pushing his elbow to ELrtski, to Kar- 
PACHOV]: You ought to be made the leader of the noblemen. 
What do you think about it? 

KarpacHov: What shall I think? I can’t be any good 
to them. 

TropacHEv: Truly, Pavel Nikolaich, if not for duties— 
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what delicious cheese—if not for your duty, we would make 
you our leader. 

ELETSKI: You are joking. 

TropacHEv: Oh, no, I am not joking. [Zo Kuzovx1n.] 
Why don’t you drink to Pavel Nikolaich’s health? [To 
Ivanov.] And you? 

KuzovKIN [somewhat confused]: I am very glad to... 

TROPACHEV: Karpach, fill his glass full, like this—don’t 
stand on ceremony. 

KuzovKin [rising]: To the health of our esteemed 
master ...and mistress. [Bows, drinks, and stts down 
again. | . 

[IvANov bows and sits down in silence. ] 

TropACHEV: Bravo, bravissimo. [Zo Euetrsxi.] Just 
wait a minute. . . . Nous allons rire. He’s quite entertain- 
ing, but he must be given drink first. [Zo Kuzovxi1n while 
playing with a kmfe.] Well, how are you getting on, 
Imiarek Ivanych? I haven’t seen you in some time. You're 
getting along nicely, I hope. 

KuzovKin: Yes, I’m getting along slowly. 

TropacHrv: So? That’s good. And will you get Vie- 
trovo back again or not? 

KuzovxKIn [with his eyes down]: You are disposed to 
joke. 

TropACHEV: What makes you think so? I am interested 
in you, I am not joking at all! 

Kuzovxin [with a sigh]: There has been no decision yet. 

TropacHEv: Is that possible? 

KuzovKin: Yes, sir. There hasn’t been any yet. 

TropacHEV: Bea little patient. What can you do? [To 
ELETSKI, winking his eye.] You, Pavel Nikolaich, don’t 
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know that in the person of Kuzovkin, you have in your pres- 
ence a land-owner, a real land-owner! He is the owner of, 
or the legal heir to the village of Vietrovo; also to the village 
of Ugarovo. How many serfs have you? 

Kuzovkin: In Vietrovo, according to the eighth census, 
there should be forty-two, but I don’t get them all. 

TropacHeyv [quietly to ELersxi1]: He’s gone daffy on 
Vietrovo. [Alowd.] And in your district how many desiatin 
of land have you? 

Kuzovx1n [slowly getting a little courage]: After the 
second setting-aside of a seventh part and other legal de- 
mands, there will be about eighty-four or over. 

TropacHEV: And how many serfs will you get on your 
part? 

Kuzovxin: That isn’t known, for many have run away. 

Exvetsx1: And why don’t you take possession of your 
estate ? 

Kuzovkin: On account of the law-suits. 

Exersxi: Law-suits? With whom? 

Kuzovx1in: There are other heirs, and then there are 
government incumbrances and private debts to settle. 

Evetski: And is it long since the case has been in the 
courts ? 

Kuzovxin [getting a little livelier]: It has been a long 
time. I should have had it before he died, blessed be his 
memory, only I had no money, and I had very little time too. 
I should have gone to the city to ask people to take care of 
it, but I had no time. And the legal papers cost something, 
and I’m only a poor man. 

TROPACHEV: Karpach! Fill up his glass. 

KuzovKin: I am extremely much obliged. 

TropacHEv: Oh, nonsense! [Drinks himself.] To your 
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health. [Kuzovx1n gets up, bows, and drinks.] Well, why 
don’t you drink? That isn’t fair. You are apt to spoil the 
whole fun! 

KuzovKin: What can I do? It is already over a year 
since I gave up getting even information. [TROPACHEV 
shakes his head.] It is true, I have a man there... . I am 
relying upon him. However, the Lord knows what he is 
doing! 

TROPACHEV [looking at ELeTsk1]: Who is the man, may 
I know? 

KuzovkIn: By right, I ought not to tell, but... his 
name is Lychkov, Ivan Arkhipych. 

TropacHeEv: I don’t know who he is. 

Kuzovxi1n: He is a country attorney—that is, he used to 
be an attorney—not around here though. Now he does a 
little business. 

TropacHEv [continuing to look at ELrtsx1, to whom 
KUZOVKIN is beginning to look funny]: And this gentleman, 
Lychkoy, promised to help you? 

Kuzovxin [after a short silence]: He promised. I was 
the god-father of his second boy, and that’s why he promised 
me. He said that he’d fix that for me all right. Ivan 
Arkhipych is a well-known specialist in that line. 

TropacHEy: Is that so? 

Kuzovxin: He is known all over the state. 

TropacHEv: But you say that he doesn’t practice law 
any more—he is engaged in business. 

KuzovxK1n: That’s true. But that’s the way things hap- 
pen. And he is a real good man. I haven’t seen him in a 
long time. 

TROPACHEV: How long? 

Kuzovxkin: It will be a little over a year. 
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TropacHEv: How neglectful you are. That isn’t good. 

KuzovKIN: You speak the truth, but what can I do? 

Evetski: Tell us what the trouble is. 

Kuzovxin [coughing a little and growing a little angry]: 
The case is this, Pavel Nikolaich. Pardon my effrontery, 
but . . . well, you asked me to tell you. The case is this: 


The village Vietrovo . .. I must confess that never in my 
life have I spoken in the presence of a dignitary . . . you'll 
pardon me if I say something. . ~ 


ELetTsxi: Speak, speak freely! 

TropacHEv [pointing to Karpacuov to look out for 
Kuzovxin’s glass]: Won’t you have another drink? 

Kuzovk1n: No. Permit me. 

TropacHEv: Just for a little courage. 

Kuzovkin: Well, for the sake of a little courage... 
[He drinks and wipes his forehead with his handkerchief.]} 
And so I dare to report that the village Vietrovo, about which 
we have been talking, that this village I inherited straight 
from my grandfather, Kuzovkin, Maksim, Major Maksim. 
Maybe you have heard of him. He was the brother of my 
father, Semen, and my uncle Niktopolion. My father with 
his own brother, and my uncle never separated their posses- 
sions while they were alive, and my uncle died and left no 
children, left no children—that’s what I want you to remem- 
ber—but he died after my father died, and they had a sister, 
Katerina, and this Katerina married a man by the name of 
Tagushkin, Porfiri, and this Iagushkin had from his first 
wife, who was a Polish woman, a son by the name of Ilia, 
who was a drunkard and a scamp, and to whom my uncle, 
Niktopolion, as the gossip came from Sister Katerina, gave 
a note for a thousand and seven hundred rubles, and Katerina 
herself gave to her husband, Porfiri, a note for a thousand 
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and seven hundred rubles, and a note from my father for 
two thousand rubles endorsed by the district judge, Galush- 
kin, and his wife. Just at that time, my faher—blessed be 
his memory !—died; then the notes were turned over for 
collection. Niktopolion tried to avoid payment this way and 
that way, then he said that he had not divided the property 
with his nephew. Katerina demanded a fourteenth part. 
The government taxes also appeared for collection. It was 
trouble upon trouble. Galushkin’s wife demanded payment 
upon her note. Niktopolion said that the nephew had to pay 
that note, but I wasn’t of age, and how could I be responsible 
for notes? Galushkin sent the matter to court. The Polish 
woman’s son also turned the matter over to court, not even 
sparing his stepmother. He said that he wouldn’t come down 
any from the face value. He said that she had got the serv- 
ant, Akulin, into the habit of drinking. Thus the porridge 
was cooked up. Petition after petition went to court. They 
went to the local courts, then to the state courts; from the 
state courts again into the local courts, with all kinds of in- 
scriptions on them, and after the death of Niktopolion, the 
matter became even worse. I demanded the possession of my 
estate, and the command came that for the back taxes the 
village of Vietrovo should be sold at auction. The German 
Hanginmeister proclaimed his rights . . . and the peasants 
came running from all sides like partridges. The County 
leader gave me a calling-down, and said that I must be put 
under a conservator, but under what conservator ... how? 
The rightful heir was not given possession . . . his own step- 
mother brought in a complaint against Ilia to the Senate 
(highest court). 
[The general laughter confuses KuzovK1n and he stops 
talking. TREMBINSKI, who very attentively has 
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looked after the welfare of the master and his company, 
laughs out heartily. Pirr lets out a very foolish 
laugh while standing in the doorway. KARPACHOV 
laughs in a deep voice, but with some precaution. 
TropacHEV laughs unrestrainedly. Euxntsx1 laughs 
somewhat contemptuously and winks his eyes. IvANov 
alone, who all the time has kept pulling KUZOVKIN by 
the coat, sits there with his head hanging low.] 

ELetsxKI [to Kuzovx1n while laughing]: Continue—why 
did you stop? 

TrRopacHEV: Please continue. 

Kuzovxin: I... Pardon me...I broke the peace... 
Iknow... 

TROPACHEV: I see what’s the matter. ... You’re afraid, 
isn’t that right . . . you’re afraid? 

Kuzovxin [in a low voice]: That’s right, that’s right. 

TrRopacHEV: Well, we can fix that for you. [Lifting up 
an empty bottle.] Waiter! Let’s have some more wine. [To 
ELETsKI.] Vous permettez? 

Evetsx1: Certainly, help yourself. [Zo TREMBINSKI.] 
Is there any champagne? 

TREMBINSKI: Yes, sir, there is. [He runs to the cooler 
and brings it up to the table quickly. KuzovKxIN smiles and 
takes hold of the button of his own coat.] 

TroPACHEV [to KuzovKIn]: That isn’t nice, my esteemed 
man. ‘To be afraid, while in respectable company, isn’t good 
manners. [Yo ELEersxi, pointing to the cooler.| How’s 
this? It’s almost frozen. Mais c’est magnifique! [Fills up 
the glass.]| This is undoubtedly good wine. [Zo Kuzovxin.] 
This is for you. Don’t refuse. Well, you got mixed up a 
little bit, but what of it? Pavel Nikolaich, tell him to 
drink ss. 
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Evetski1: To the health of the future owner of Vietrovo! 
Drink, Vasili Aleksieich. 

[XuzovKIN drinks. ] 

TROPACHEV: Now, for this I love you. [He and ELETSKI 
get up. After them, all get up and walk to the front of the 
stage.| What an excellent. lunch we have had! [To 
Kuzovx1n.] Well, what’s the result? Who are you litigat- 
ing with now, hm? 

Kuzovxin [beginning to feel the influence of the wine]: 
With Hanginmeister’s heirs, of course. 

TROPACHEV: Who is that gentleman? 

KuzovkIn: It’s self-evident he’s a German. He bought 
all the notes, though people say that he simply took them 
away. I am really of the same opinion. He frightened the 
women-folks and took them away from them. 

TROPACHEV: What was Katerina doing? And what was 
Ilia doing while he was taking the notes away from them? 

KuzovK1In: Oh, they are all dead now. The Polish 
woman’s son burned to death in a gin-mill, while he was 
drunk on the highroad, on account of a fire. [Zo Ivanov.] 
Stop pulling me by the coat! I am in the presence of gentle- 
men, and as it is demanded of me, I will explain myself. 
They are calling for an explanation. There’s nothing bad 
about it. 

ELEeTskI: Leave him alone, Gospodin Ivanov. We are 
rather enjoying listening to him. 

Kuzovkin [to Ivanov]: That’s it. [To Exprsxit and 
TROPACHEV.| Gentlemen, what do I ask now? Really, all 
I ask is justice. A legal form of things. I am not selfish. 
What’s the use of being selfish? The Lord be with them! 
Judge yourself. If I am to blame—well, then I’m to blame 
—and if I am right, well, just say that I’m right. 
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TROPACHEYV [interrupting him]: Another glass? 

Kuzovxin: No, I am extremely much obliged. What do 
Leask seen, 

TROPACHEV: If that’s the case, let me embrace you. 

Kuzovxin [not without a little amazement]: You are 
doing me a great honor. ... I am extremely... 

TropacHEv: No, I like you very much.... [He em- 
braces him and holds him that way for a few minutes.] I 
should love to kiss you now, but on second thought I believe 
I had better wait a little. 

Kuzovxin: As you like. 

TROPACHEV [winking at KarpacHov]: Well, Karpach, 
now it is your turn. 

Karpacuov [with deep laughter]: Well, Vasili Semenych, 
let me press you to my heart. ... [Hmbraces Kuzovx1n, 
and turns around with him. Everybody 1s laughing accord- 
ing to his individual characteristic laughter. ] 

Kuzovxin [tearing himself away from KarpacHov’s em- 
brace]: Enough for you! 

KarpacHov: Don’t be so stubborn. [Zo TROPACHEY. ] 
You Flegont Alexandrych, tell him, to sing a song. He is a 
first-class singer. 

TropacHEV: Do you sing, my friend? Oh, please, show 
us your talent. 

Kuzovxin [to Karpacuov]: What are you trying to 
think up about me? I’m no singer. 

Karpacnov: You used to sing at the table when the old 
master was alive, didn’t you? 

Kuzovxin [in a lower voice]: When the master was alive, 
yes, but I have grown very old since that time. I am an old 
man now. 

TROPACHEV: Why, you are not an old man! 
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KarpacHov [pointing to Kuzovxin]: You sang and 
danced. 

TropacHev: Is that so? Hm! I see you are quite a 
fellow. Now be a friend and... [Zo Exrrsxi.] C’est un 
peu vulgaire. Well, it’s in the country. [Aloud to Kuzov- 
KIN.] What are you waiting for? Start. [Begins to sing.] 
“On the street . . .” Well, why don’t you start? 

KuzovKIN: Please don’t ask me to do it. 

TROPACHEV: What an obstinate fellow you are! Eletski, 
you tell him to do it. 

ELEetTski [in an undecided tone]: Vasili Semenych, why 
don’t you want to sing a little now? 

KuzovKin: My singing days are over, Pavel Nikolaich. 
Don’t ask me, please. 

TREMBINSKI [listening and smiling at all present]: If I 
remember, it was at the wedding of his brother,—[pointing to 
Ivanov]—that you quite distinguished yourself. 

TrOoPpACHEV: I told you so. 

TREMBINSKI: In a squatting position you danced across 
the room. 

TropacHev: If that’s the case, you can’t refuse now. 
Why do you want to insult me and Pavel Nikolaich? 

Kuzovxkin: That was of my: own free will. 

TropACHEV: And now, we are asking you. You must take 
into consideration that your refusal may be attributed to your 
lack of appreciation, and the lack of appreciation is a mean 
vice, 

Kuzovx1n: But I have no voice at all, and as far as my, 
lack of appreciation is concerned, I shall remain under obli- 
gations to my grave, and I shall be ready to make any 
sacrifice. 

TROPACHEV: But we don’t ask any sacrifice from you. 
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Just sing us a song—that’s all. Well . . . [KuzovKIn ts 
silent.] Commence. 

Kuzovxin [after a moment’s silence, starts]: “On the 
street . . .” [but his voice breaks down at the second word]. 
I can’t, so help me God, I can’t! 

TROPACHEV: Well, well, don’t be timid! 

Kuzovk1n [looking at him]: No, I am not going to 
sing! 

TropacHEv: You will not? 

Kuzovxkin: I cannot. 

TropacHrv: If that’s the case, do you see this glass of 
champagne? J’ll pour it down the back of your collar! 

KuzovkKIn [with some little agitation]: You wouldn’t do 
that! J haven’t deserved it. No one ever allowed him- 
self . . . Please, that isn’t nice. 

EvLetskKi [to TropacHrv]: VF inissez ... You see he’s 
quite upset. 

Tropacusv [to Kuzovxin]: You don’t want to sing? 

Kuzovxin: I cannot sing! 

TropacHEv: You don’t want to? [Goes up to him.] 
One’. na 

Kuzovxin [pleadingly to Etersxt]: Pavel Nikolaich ... 

TropacHEV: Two... [Going up nearer to KuzovKIn. ] 

KuZOVKIN [stepping backward, mournfully and with some 
despair]: Please! Why do you behave like that towards me? 
I don’t even have the honor of knowing you... . And I am, 
as it were, a nobleman myself. Please take note of that. 
And I cannot sing! You saw it yourself... . 

TROPACHEV: For the last time... 

KuzovKin: Enough, I tell you....I am not your 
clown ! 

TropacHey: Is it so unusual for you to be one? 
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Kuzovxin [a little hotly]: Find another clown for your- 
self! 

ELETskI: Really, leave him alone. 

TROPACHEV: Why, he used to be your father-in-law’s 
clown. 

Kuzovkin: That’s a matter of the past. [Wiping his 
face.| And my head doesn’t seem to work right to-day 
somehow. 

ELETSKI: Well, just as you please about it. 

KuzovKIn [somewhat downcast]: Don’t be angry with 
me, Pavel Nikolaich. _ 

ELetski: What makes you think that I am angry? 

KuzovKIN: Some other time I might do it with pleasure. 
[Trying to assume a jolly aspect.] But now, be so magnani- 
mous as to pardon me if I have transgressed somewhat. I 
got a little excited, gentlemen, but what could I do? I am 
old, and out of the habit of drinking. 

TROPACHEV: Well, drink this glass at least. 

Kuzovxin [joyfully]: With pleasure. With great pleas- 
ure. [Takes the glass and drinks.] To the health of the 
esteemed and dear arrival... 

TropacHEev: And won’t you sing for us now? 

KuzovKin [the wine beginning to show its effect on him, 
and increasing as he drinks the last glass]: So help me God, 
I can’t! [ZLaughs.] In years gone by, I sang no worse than 
others, but now times have changed. Who am I now? A 
nonentity. The same as he... . [Pointing to Ivanov and 
laughing.] Now I am good for nothing. However, you'll 
pardon me. I am old—that’s what is the matter with me. 
All T have drunk to-day is two or three glasses, but there is 
something wrong up here. [Points to his head.] 

TROPACHEV [who, in the meantime, has been whispering 
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to KarpacHov]: That’s only the way it seems to you. 
[KarpacHov goes away and takes Pittr with him.] Why 
didn’t you finish telling us your story? 

KuzovKin: That’s right, that’s right—I didn’t finish it. 
If you want me to, I’m ready. [Laughs.] But be a little 
indulgent. Permit me to sit down. My legs refuse to hold 
me up. 

TropacHuev [hands him a chair]: Sit down, sit down. 

Kuzovxin [sits down with his face towards the audience 
and speaks slowly, growing more drunk quickly]: Where did 
I stop? Oh, yes! MHanginmeister. Hanginmeister is a 
German—that’s understood. What did he care? He worked 
in the commissary department, and stole all there was. Then 
he said that the note was his too, and I ama nobleman. But 
what did I want to say? Oh, yes, he said, “Hither pay or 
make me possessor of the estate. Hither pay or make me 
possessor of the estate. Either pay or make me possessor of 
the estate . . .” 

TrROPACHEV: You are asleep, my dear fellow. Wake up! 

Kuzovx1n [wakes up a little, then falls into a sleeping 
condition again. He speaks with some effort]: Who—lI? 
What makes you think .. . But that doesn’t matter. I am 
not sleeping. People sleep nighttime, now, now it’s daytime. 
Hanginmeister—this Hanginmeister, Hanginmeister, he is 
my real enemy. People tell me about this and that... but 
I say, Hanginmeister. Hanginmeister is the man who stands 
in my way. Karpacnov enters with a huge clown’s cap 
made of blue, stiff paper, and after having winked at Tro- 
PACHEV, he stealthily walks up in the rear of KuzovKIn. 
TREMBINSKI 1s bursting with laughter. Ivanov, pale and 
down-hearted, looks out from under lowered brows.] And I 
know why he doesn’t like me. I know he spoiled my whole 
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life, this Hanginmeister. From my very childhood... 
[Karpacuoy carefully puts the cap on Kuzovxin.] But I 
forgive him. May the Lord be with him! May the Lord be 
with him... [Hverybody 1s giggling. Kuzovxin stops 
talking, and perplexedly looks around him. IvANov goes up 
to him, takes hold of his hand, and whispers to him, “Look 
what they've put on your head. They are making a clown 
out of you.” KuzovKIn lifts his hand up to his head, feels 
the cap, and slowly puts his hand down over his face, closes 
his eyes, and suddenly begins to weep, murmuring.| Why, 
why, why? [But he does not take off the cap.] 

[TropacHEv, TREMBINSKI, and Karpacuov continue to 
laugh. Piirr also laughs, and looks in through the 
door.] 

Evetski: Enough, Vasili Semenych. Aren’t you ashamed 
to cry over a little nonsense like this? 

Kuzovxin [taking his hand away from his face]: A little 
nonsense! No, that’s not nonsense, Pavel Nikolaich. [Gets 
up and throws the cap on the floor.] On the first day of your 
arrival . . . On the first day . . . [His voice breaks down.] 
That’s the way you behave towards an old man towards an 
old man, Pavel Nikolaich. That’s the way! Why, why do 
you besmirch me like that? What have I done to you? I 
have awaited your arrival with the greatest joy ... Why, 
Pavel Nikolaich ... ? 

TROPACHEV: Well, well, what is the matter with you any- 
way? 

Kuzovx1n [growing paler and letting himself go]: I am 
not talking to you. You permitted yourself to make a fool 
of me, and you are glad. I am addressing you, Pavel 
Nikolaich. Because your deceased father-in-law permitted 
himself to joke with me a little, for the bread that he gave 
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me and the clothes, that doesn’t follow that you ought to do 
the same. Yes, for his presents I paid with my blood, with 
bitter tears. Well do you envy me too? Oh, Pavel Nikolaich, 
it’s a shame, it’s a shame, for men like you . . . And you are 
considered an educated man from the capital. 

Evetski [haughtily]: Listen; it seems that you have for- 
gotten yourself. Go into your room and sleep it off. You 
are drunk. You can hardly stand up. 

Kuzovx1n [losing control of himself more and more]: 
Vl sleep it off, Pavel Nikolaich. Possibly I am drunk, but 
who got me drunk. But that isn’t the point, Pavel Nikolaich. 
Take note of this: You have poked fun at me in the presence 
of everybody. You have besmirched me. The very first day 
of your arrival, and if I should want to, if I should want to 
say one word ... 

Ivanov [semt-audibly]: Bethink yourself, Vasili. 

Kuzovkin: Let me alone. Yes, my dear sir, if I should 
want to... 

Evetskt: Oh, he’s drunk. He doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. 

Kuzovxin: I beg your pardon, I am drunk, but I know 
what I’m talking about. You are now a great man, an official, 
an educated man, and I am a clown, a fool—I am not worth 
a copper, I am a beggar, I eat the bread of charity, but do you 
know who Iam? You married . . . Whom did you marry? 

Evetsxki [starts to take TropacuEv away]: I beg your 
pardon, I didn’t expect such nonsense. 

TropacHrv: I must confess I didn’t either. 

Evetsxi [to TrempBinsx1]: Take him out of here, please. 
[Starts to go into the reception-room. | 

Kuzovk1n: Wait a minute, iny dear sir. You haven’t told 
me yet whom you married. 
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[OLGA appears in the door of the reception-room, and 
remains standing there surprised. Her husband sig- 
nals her to go away. She doesn’t understand his 
signals. ] 

Exetsxi [to KuzovxK1n]: Go, go! . 

TREMBINSKI [goes up to KuzovKINn and takes him by the 
hand]: Come on. 

KuzovxIn [pushing him away]: Don’t drag me. [Fol- 
lowing ELntsKi with his eyes.) You, sir, are a famous man, 
isn’t that true? You have married Olga Petrovna Korina. 
The Korinas are an old family, an ancient family, but do 
you know who she is, who Olga Petrovna is? She... she 
is my daughter! 

[OLGA disappears. ] 

Evetski [stops as though thunderstruck]: You... you 
have lost your mind! 

KuzovxkIn [after a moment's silence, puts his hand on his 
head]: Yes, I have lost my mind. [Runs away, bumping 
against everything, IvANov after him.] 

Evetski [turning to TRopAcHEV]: He’s crazy! 

TROPACHEV: Sure enough! 

[Both quietly go into the reception-room. 'TREMBINSKI 
and KarpacHov look at one another with great sur- 
prise. | 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene: A reception-room richly furnished in the old- 
fashioned style. On the right is a doorway leading into the 
sitting-room. On the left, a door leading into OLea 
Prrrovna’s room. OLGA is sitting on a divan, and near her 
PRASKOVIA IVANOVNA. 


Praskovia [after a little silence]: What shall I do, 
madam? What girls will it please you to have me assign to 
be your maids? 

Oxtaa [with some impatience]: Any of them you like! 

Praskovia: Akulina, the lame girl, is a very good girl. 
Martha also, Marchukov’s daughter. Will you have them? 

Otea: Very well. What’s the name of that girl—I mean 
that girl who is good-looking, and wears the blue dress? 

Prasxovia [hesitatingly]: Blue... ? Oh, yes! You 
mean Mashka. You can have her, but she is a saucy girl, 
awfully saucy. She isn’t a bit obedient, and her behavior 
isn’t the best. However, just as you like about it. 

OucA: I like her looks, but if she doesn’t behave well... 

PraskoviA: She behaves badly, she’s no good. It isn’t 


worth while... [After a moment’s silence.] Oh, dear 
madam, how beautiful you look! How much you resemble 
your mother! ... My dear. . . I can’t look at you enough! 


Looking at you . . . Permit me to kiss your hand, dear. 
Oxtea: All right, Praskovia, you may go. 


Praskovia: Yes, ma’am. Don’t you want anything? 
172 
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OLGA: No, I don’t need anything. 

PrasKkoviaA: Yes, ma’am. So I will send in Akulina and 
Martha? . 

Oxuea: All right, go. [Prasxovia starts to go.] Tell 
somebody that I should like to see Pavel Nikolaich. 

PRASKOVIA: Yes, ma’em. [Goes out.] 

Outea [alone]: What does it mean? What did I hear 
yesterday? I couldn’t sleep the whole night. The old man 
must have been out of his mind. [She gets up and walks 
around the room.| “She is mine... she is mine.” Yes, 
yes, those are exactly the words. But that’s insanity! [Stops 
a moment.] Paul doesn’t suspect anything as yet. . . . Here 
he is. 

[ELETSKI enters. ] 

Evetsxi [with a care-worn face goes up to her]: Did you 
wish to see me, Olga? 

Otca: Yes. I wanted to ask you. In the garden near 
the pond the paths are overgrown with grass. In the front 
of the house, it has been cleaned up, but there they forgot 
about it. Tell them to clean it up. 

Evetsxi: I have already given orders. 

Ouea: Thank you. And tell somebody to buy bells in 
the city for my cows to put on their necks. 

Evetski: All right. That will be done. [Starts to go.] 
Anything else you'd like? 

Oxea: Are you busy, dear? 

Evetski: The accounts have been brought in from the 
office. 

Otea: If that’s the case, I’m not going to detain you. 
We can go to the woods a little before dinner. 

Everski: Surely. [Starts to go again.] 

Oxea [permitting him to get to the door]: Paul! 
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Evetski [turning around]: What? 

Ouca: Tell me, please; I didn’t have time to ask you 
about it yesterday—what was the trouble yesterday after 
lunch ? 

Etetsk1: Nothing in particular. Only I am sorry that 
it came out the very first day of our arrival. However, I am 
to blame a little for it myself. We took it into our heads 
to get that old man, Kuzovkin, drunk. To be exact about 
the matter, it was more the work of our neighbor, Monsieur 
Tropachev. At first, he was a little funny. He chattered, 
told us all sorts of nonsense—then he began to be a little 
boisterous. However, that isn’t anything anyway—it’s not 
worth while mentioning. 

Otca: It seemed tome... 

ELETSKI: Stop, stop! In the future we must be a little 
more careful—that’s all. [After a moment’s thought.] How- 
ever, I have already taken the necessary steps in the 
matter. 

OucA: How’s that? 

Evetski: Well, you see, although it wasn’t anything 
really, yet there were strangers here who saw and heard. It 
wasn’t nice to have it happen in a respectable house, so I 
made the necessary arrangements. 

OucA: What arrangements did you make? 

Evetski1: Well, you see I, I... I explained it to the 
old man that it would be disagreeable for him to remain here 
in our house after such an occurrence, as you yourself said. 
He immediately agreed with me, for he sobered up. Surely 
he is a poor man, and he hasn’t anything to live on. Well, 
then, we’ll send him away to a house on one of your other 
estates. We'll give him a little money and food. He will 
be satisfied. I am not going to deny him anything. 
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Otes: Paul, it seems to me that for such a piece of non- 
sense you are punishing him too severely. He has been living 
in this house so long that he’s used to it here. He has known 
me from my childhood. Truly it seems to me that he may be 
kept here. 

ELetski: Olga, no. There are reasons for it. Surely we 
can’t exact anything from the old man, especially when he 
was irresponsible. However, let me have my way in this 
matter. I repeat, I have strong reasons for it. 

OueGA: As you like. 

Evetski: Moreover, I think he has packed up his things 
already. 

OxcGa: But he won’t go without saying good-bye to me! 

Evetski: I think he will come in to say good-bye to you. 
However, if it should be disagreeable to you, you needn’t 
receive him. 

OuGaA: On the contrary, I wish to have a talk with him. 

ELETSKI: Just as you like, Olga. But I shouldn’t advise 
you. You will get worked up, and then, ofecourse, he is an 
old man and you have known him from your childhood... . 
I confess, I do not like to change my decision. 

OucGa: Oh, you needn’t be afraid of that. Only I really 
think that he’ll go away without saying good-bye to me. 
Please send somebody to find out whether he has gone or 
not. 

EetsKi: As you please. [Rings the bell.] Vous étes 
jolie comme un ange aujourd’hui. 

PiitR [entering]: What do you wish, sir? 

ELETsk1: Go, my dear fellow, and find out whether 
Kuzovkin has left or not. [Looking at Ouaa.] So you want 
him to come to say good-bye to you? 

PirR [going out]: Yes, sir. 
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Otca: Paul, I have something to ask you. 

Evetski [kindly]: Well, speak it out—what is it? 

Oxuea: Listen. When Kuzovkin comes in, leave us to our- 
selves. 

Exetski [after a moment’s pause with a cold smile]: It 
seems best to me not to. You won’t be comfortable alone 
with him. 

Oxtaa: No, please. I have something to talk to him about. 
I want to ask him something. I want to talk with him 
alone. 

ELeTskKI [looking at her fixedly]: Did you... yester- 
day? 

Oxea [looking at Exutsxi in the most innocent manner]: 
What? 

ELerski [quickly]: Well, as you like. As you please 
about it. Here, I think he is coming. 

[KuzovKIn enters, very pale.] 

OueA: How do you do, Vasili Petrovich? [KuzovK1n 
bows silently.| How do you do? [Yo Exersxi.] Eh, bien, 
mon ami. Je vous en prie. 

Evetski [to his wife]: Oui. [Zo Kuzovxin.] Are you 
all packed up? 

KuzovxIn [in an undertone and with considerable diff- 
culty]: Iam all packed up. 

ELeTsKI: Olga Petrovna wishes to speak with you... 
to say good-bye to you. If you need anything, please tell her 
about it. [Zo Oxea.] Au revoir. You won’t be long with 
him, will you? 

Otea: I don’t know. I don’t think so. 

ELetski: Very well. [Goes out to the sitting-room.] 

Otea [sits on the divan, and points Kuzovxtn to a chair]: 
Sit down, Vasili Petrovich. [Kuzovx1n bows, but does not 
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sit down.] Sit down, I ask you. [KuzovxIn sits down. For 
some little tume, OuGa doesn’t know how to begin the conver- 
sation.] You are going to leave us, I hear. 

Kuzovx1n [without raising his eyes]: That’s right. 

Ouaa: Pavel Nikolaich has told me about it. Believe me, 
I don’t quite like that. 

Kuzovxin: Don’t let that disturb you. I am extremely 
much obliged to you... Iwill... 

Otea: In your new place you will be just as comfortable, 
even more so. You'll have your quiet. I'll see to that. 

Kuzovxin: I am very much obliged to you. I feel that I 
do not deserve that much. A piece of bread, a little corner 
in a room somewhere—I don’t need anything any more. 
[After a moment’s silence, he gets up.] And now permit me 
to say good-bye. I am to blame, but pardon an old man. 

OLGA: Why are you in such a hurry? Wait a little. 

KuzovKin: Asyousay. [He sits down again.] 

Ouaa [after a short silence]: Listen, Vasili Petrovich, tell 
me frankly, what happened to you in the morning. 

Kuzovxin: I am guilty, Olga Petrovna. I alone am 
guilty. 

Otea: However, how is it that you... ? 

KuzovKIn: Please do not ask me, Olga Petrovna. It’s 
not worth while. I am guilty all around, and that’s all. 
Pavel Nikolaich is positively right. He ought to punish me 
more severely. I shall pray for him the rest of my life. 

Oxaa: I confess that I cannot see such a great fault in it. 
You aren’t a young man any more. You are out of the habit 
of drinking. Well... and you were a little noisy. 

Kuzovx1n: No, Olga Petrovna. Don’t try to justify me. 
I am extremely much obliged to you for it, but I feel that I 
am guilty. 
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Ouca: Maybe you said something insulting to my hus- 
band? Or to Mr. Tropachev? 

Kuzovx1n [letting his head hang low]: I am guilty all 
round, that’s all. 

Oxca [with some agitation]: Listen, Vasili Petrovich, do 
you remember well what you said? 

Kuzovx1n [shudders and looks at Ova; slowly]: I don’t 
know. 

OxucA: I was told that you said... 

Kuzovxin [interrupting her]: I lied, Olga Petrovna. 
Positively lied! The first thing that came to my mind I said. 
Iam guilty. I wasn’t in my right mind. 

Ouca: However, it would never have entered your mind 
without any cause for it. 

KvuzovKin: The Lord knows what the cause was. I am 
sure it was either that I got out of my mind, or the wine did 
it because I am not used to it. I drank and drank; then I 
said ... The Lord knows what I said! It happens... 
But I am guilty all around, and I am fairly well punished for 
it. [Wants to get up.] Permit me to say good-bye, Olga 
Petrovna, and don’t think badly of me. 

Outca: I see that you don’t want to talk frankly with me. 
You are afraid of me. JI am not Pavel Nikolaich. You may 
be a little afraid of him because you don’t know him. Appar- 
ently he is very harsh. But why are you afraid of me? You 
knew me when I was a child. 

Kuzovxin: Olga Petrovna, you have a very angelic heart. 
Have mercy upon a poor, old man. 

Ouea: On the contrary, I wish to... 

Kuzovk1n: Don’t remind me of your youth. Mv heart is 
leaden as it is. Oh, what a bitter cup is mine! In my old 
age I am obliged to leave your house for a fault of my own! 
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Ouea: Listen, Vasili Petrovich. There is still a means of 

helping your troubles. Only be frank with me. Listen, 
. [She gets up and goes to one side a little. ] 

Kuzovxin [following her with his eyes]: Don’t work 
yourself up, Olga Petrovna. ‘Truly, it isn’t worth while. 
Even there, I shall pray to the Lord for you. You needn’t 
think of me but just once in a great while, and say: “The 
old Kuzovkin was a devoted friend of mine.” 

Otea [turning to KuzovKIN again]: Vasili Petrovich, are 
you really devoted to me? Do you really love me? 

Kuzovkin: My dear ...command me to die for you.. 

Otea: No, I do not wish your death. I want the truth. 
I want to know the truth! 

KuzovKIN: Yes, ma’am. 

Orea: I... I heard your last exclamation. 

Kuzovxin [hardly able to pronounce a word]: W-h-a-t! 

OtcA: I heard what you said about me. [KuzovKIN gets 
up from the chair and falls on his knees.] Is it true? 

Kuzovxin: Please be so magnanimous as to forgive me. 
I repeat, I was out of my mind. I... [His voice breaks.] 

Ouca: No, you don’t want to tell me the truth. 

Kuzovkin: I was out of my mind, Olga Petrovna. Par- 
don me... 

Oxea [catching hold of his hand]: No. No! For the 
Lord’s sake . . . I beseech you in the name of the Lord! 
I pray you, tell me! Is it true? Is it true? [He is silent.] 
Why do you plague me so? 

Kuzovx1n: Do you really want to know the truth? 

Ouca: Yes, tell me, is it true? 

[Kuzovx1n lifts up his eyes and looks straight at OLGA. 
The features of his face express a fierce inner struggle. 
Suddenly he drops his head and murmurs:. “It is 
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true!” Oxea quickly steps back and remains immov- 
able. KuzovKIN covers his face with his hands. The 
sitting-room door opens and ELETsKI enters. First he 
does not notice KUzOVKIN, who is on his knees. He 
goes up to his wife.] 

ELetsk1: Well, have you finished? [Stops in doubt.] 
Ah, voila, je vous ai dit. Hm! He began to ask your 
pardon... 

OuGA: Paul, leave us alone. 

EetskI [not grasping the situation]: Mais, ma chére... 

OtGa: Please, I ask you, leave us alone! 

Evetsxi [after a moments silence]: Very well, as you 
like. Only I hope that you will explain this puzzle to me. 
[OLGA nods her head in acquiescence, and ELETSKI slowly 
goes out.] 

OtGa [goes quickly up to the door of the sitting-room, 
shuts and locks the door, and returns to KuzovKIN, who is 
still on his knees]: Get up, get up, I ask you. 

Kuzovxin [rising slowly]: Olga Petrovna... [He 
apparently doesn’t know what to say.] 

Ouea [pointing to the divan]: Sit down here. [KuzovK1n 
sits down. OLGa remains at a little distance and stands a 
little sideways.] Vasili Petrovich, do you understand my 
position ? 

Kuzovxin [weakly]: Olga Petrovna, I see it clearly. I 
have lost my mind. Permit me to go. Otherwise I may 
make matters even worse, for I don’t know what I am saying. 

Ouaa [breathing heavily and quickly]: No, Vasili Petro- 
vich! All the harm is done. Now you cannot take your 
words back. You must tell me all—all . . . the whole truth. 

Kuzovxin: ButI... 

Ouea [quickly]: I want you to understand at last my posi- 
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tion, also yours. You have either slandered my mother... 
In that case, leave the house at once and don’t ever let me see 
you again. [She shows him the door. KUZOVKIN wants to 
get up and go, but remains in his seat.] Ah! You see, you 
are not going, you are remaining... 

Kuzovxkin [gloomy]: Oh, Lord, my Lord! 

Orca: I want to know everything. You must tell me 
everything, do you hear me? 

Kuzovx1n [in despair]: Well, yes... yes... You 
shall know everything, as long as the misfortune has befallen 
me. Only, Olga Petrovna, don’t look at me that way... 
Otherwise I. ..I cannot... 

Oxea [trying to smile]: Vasili Petrovich,I... 

Kuzovxin [timidly]: My name is Vasili Semenych, Olga 
Petrovna. [OxeGa blushes and shrugs her shoulders. She 
still keeps her position distant from KuzovxKin.] Yes... 
Where do you want me to begin? 

Oxea [blushing and growing confused]: Vasili Semenych, 
how do you want me... thatI... 

Kuzovxin [ready to weep]: But I cannot speak when 
VOU ss 
Oxea [stretching her hand to him]: Calm yourself. 
Speak! Don’t you see the condition I’m in... Control 
yourself, 

KuzovKin: Very well, my dear Olga Petrovna. Well, 
where shall I begin? Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! Well, yes, 
then . . . If you will permit me, I shall tell you a little bit 
at first ... Yes, I shall tell you a little now... Yes, 
now ... I was a little over twenty. I was born, it must be 
stated, in poverty, and finally was left without a bite of bread, 
and that was, it must be said, on account of the injustice ... 
However, I had absolutely no bringing up. Your deceased 
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father—[OLGa shudders]-—blessed be his memory !—took 
pity upon me. Otherwise, I would have starved to death. 
“Live in my house,” said he, “until I shall find you a posi- 
tion.” Thus I came to be here. Well, surely to find a 
position for one with nothing is a problem, and so I remained 
here. Your father at that time was still a bachelor. About 
two years afterwards, he began to court your mother, and 
soon after he married her. And so he began to live with your 
mother, and two boys were born. They both died soon after- 
ward. Then I must tell you, Olga Petrovna, that your 
father was an impetuous man—so impetuous, may the Lord 
forgive him! Then he was very bald, and when he was mad 
he wouldn’t know himself. Also he loved to drink. How- 
ever, he was a good man and was my benefactor. Well, at the 
beginning, your father lived with your deceased mother very 
happily, but it didn’t last very long. Your mother—may she 
enjoy the Heavenly Kingdom !—was, I must say, an angel 
and a most beautiful woman, but Fate . . . We had a woman 
neighbor at that time ... Your Father became very much 
attached to her . . . Olga Petrovna, pardon me, ifI... 

Otea: Continue. 

KuzovkIn: You yourself demanded it. [Rubs his face 
with his hand.] Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! Help me, sinner that 
Tam! Well, your father got attached to this woman—may 
she be eternally condemned !—he visited her daily and often 
didn’t return home for the night. Things went topsy-turvy. 
Your mother used to sit all alone for days, in silence, or she 
would weep. I, of course, sat here, too, and my heart was 
bursting for pain, but I didn’t say a word. Moreover, I 
thought my foolish words wouldn’t help her anyway. The 
other neighbors, the land-owners, etc., didn’t willingly come 
to visit your father; he drove them away from his house with 
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his high airs. So it came about that your dear mother hadn’t 
anyone to say a word to her. She used to sit, the dear woman, 
near the window and wouldn’t even feel like reading any- 
thing. She’d sit there for hours and gaze upon the highroad 
and upon the fields, and your father’s bad habits grew 
worse, though there was no apparent reason for it. He 
became so severe that it was unendurable, and here again 
was a surprise. He began to grow jealous of your mother, 
and there was no one to be jealous of, the Lord knows. He 
used to go away and lock her in her room. Every nonsense 
would bring him into a rage, and the more your mother tried 
to please him, the worse he grew. Finally, he stopped talk- 
ing to her altogether; in fact, he gave her up. Oh, Olga 
Petrovna, Olga Petrovna, she suffered at that time, very 
much! You cannot remember her, Olga Petrovna. You 
were too young, my dear girl, when she died. Such a good 
soul as she was, I am sure there isn’t one left. And how 
she loved your father! But he didn’t even look at her, and 
in his absence she used to talk to me about him and how to 
help the matter, how to please him. Suddenly one day he 
packed up and went to Moscow, saying that he was going 
alone on business, but he didn’t go alone. At the first station 
this woman neighbor awaited him, and together they went 
away, and for six months—six whole months—nothing was 
heard from them. For six months, Olga Petrovna, he didn’t 
even write a letter home. Suddenly he returned, and was so 
down-hearted and so mad. The woman had left him, as we 
afterwards heard. He shut himself up in his room, and 
didn’t come out at all. Everybody in the house was greatly 
surprised at his actions. Your mother finally couldn’t resist. 
She crossed herself, for the poor woman feared him, and 
went into his room. She began to plead with him, but he 
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began to shout, and lifting a cane . . . [KUzovKIN looks at 
Ouca.] I beg your pardon, Olga Petrovna. 

Oxca: Are you telling me the truth, Vasili Semenych? 

KuzovK1In: May the Lord strike me dead upon this very 
spot ! 

Ouea: Continue, then. 

Kuzovxin: And so he... oh, Olga Petrovna!—and so 
he insulted your mother with words and... The poor 
woman almost as if insane, came running back to her room, 
and he called people, and in the distant field ... Here... 
here something happened . . . [Hts voice weakens.] I can- 
not tell any more, Olga Petrovna, so help me the Lord, T 
cannotl’. ..: 

Oxtea [not looking at him]: Speak! [After some little 
silence with impatience.] Speak! 

Kuzovxin: I shall obey you, Olga Petrovna. I am in- 
clined to think that from this terrible insult your deceased 
mother’s mind turned a little. She got sick. As if I were 
seeing her now, she went into the image room, stopped in 
front of the ikons, lifted her hand as if to cross herself, but 
suddenly turned away and left the room. She even laughed 
quietly. The Evil One surely got the best of her. I felt 
badly, looking at her. At the table she didn’t eat anything. 
She was silent, and had her eyes fixed upon me. And in the 
evening ... Evenings, Olga Petrovna, I used to sit with 
her in this very room. Sometimes we’d play cards for want 
of something better to do, and sometimes we’d indulge in a 


little conversation. Well, on that evening ... [His voice 
chokes him] your deceased mother after a long silence threw 
herself upon me...and I, Olga Petrovna, almost wor- 


shipped the ground your mother walked upon, and I loved 
your mother. Suddenly she said to me: “Vasili Semenych, 
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I know you love me, and he hates me. He has left me, in- 
sulted me, and so I...” Well, her judgment must have 
left her, Olga Petrovna. She completely lost herself .. . 
and I, but I... but I do not remember anything. My 
head was swimming. It is swimming even now when I think 
of it. Suddenly she gave herself up. Olga Petrovna, have 
mercy upon an old man... I cannot. Id sooner have my 
tongue cut out. [OL@a is silent and turns away from him. 
Kuzovxin looks at her, and then continues somewhat 
quickly.] On the following day, as I remember now, I didn’t 
remain in the house. At dawn I ran off to the woods. The 
day after that a messenger on horseback came riding into the 
yard, and when he was asked what brought him there, he 
said that Master had fallen from his horse and been killed; 
that he was lying there unconscious. That was on the fol- 
lowing day, Olga Petrovna, on the following day. Your 
mother had a carriage ordered and went to him. He lay in a 
little house on the prairie belonging to the priest, about forty 
versts away. As fast as she drove, she did not find him alive. 
Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! We all thought that she’d go insane. 
She was sick up to your birth, and didn’t get any better even 
after. You know yourself she didn’t live long after you were 
born. [He hangs his head.] 

Ouca [after a long silence]: That means, then, that ’m 
your daughter. But what proofs have you? 

Kuzovxin [with some animation]: Proofs? What kind 
of proofs can I have? I haven’t any proofs. How would I 
dare? ... and if it weren’t for yesterday’s misfortune, I am 
quite sure that I never should have told it, even on my dying 
bed. I should have torn my tongue out first. And why didn’t 
I die yesterday? Not a single soul knew or heard of it until 
yesterday. Being alone, I never even dared think of it. After 
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the death of your father, I wanted to run away as far as my 
legs could carry me, but I confess that I hadn’t the courage. 
Poverty scared me. I remained, and I am guilty. But in the 
presence of your deceased mother I never talked about it, I 
didn’t even let a breath of it out, Olga Petrovna. Proof! 
The first months after that I didn’t even see your mother. 
She shut herself up in her room, and with the exception of 
Praskovia, she didn’t admit anyone. Then, when I saw 
her, I swear before the Lord, that I was afraid to look her 
in the face. Proofs? Olga Petrovna, I am not a criminal, 
and I’m not a fool—I know my place. If you hadn’t ordered 
me to tell . . . Don’t get worked up, Olga Petrovna. Why 
do you bother yourself about it? What proof can I have? 
Don’t believe me, an old fool. I told a lie and that’s all, for 
surely, sometimes, I don’t know what I am talking about. 
My mind is failing. Don’t believe anything, Olga Petrovna 
—that’s all. What proofs could I have? 

OuGa: No, Vasili Semenych. I’m going to be very truth- 
ful in the matter. You couldn’t think up such... To 
spread calumny of the dead—no, that’s too awful . . . [She 
turns away from him.] No, I believe you. 

Kuzovxin [in a weak voice]: You believe me... 

Ouea: Yes... [She looks at him and shudders.] But 
it is terrible, terrible! [Quickly goes to one side. ] 

KuzovKIN [with hands stretched in her direction]: Olga 
Petrovna, calm yourself ...JI understand you... You, 
with your education . . . But I, I repeat, if it weren’t for you, 
I should tell you that . . . But I know myself very well. Do 
you really think that I don’t feel all this... ? I love you 
as my own... For, after all, you are... [Quickly gets 
up.] Don’t be afraid. Ill never let that word pass my 
lips . . . Forget our whole conversation. T’ll leave to-day, 
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now. I cannot remain here any longer. I cannot. Well, 
Tl pray for you there. [Tears appear in his eyes.] And 
everywhere, wherever I am, I shall pray for you and your 
husband. I am myself to blame. I can say that I alone 
am the cause of denying myself my last happiness. [He 
weeps. | ; 

Ou@a [with inexpressible nervousness]: What does this all 
mean? However it was, he’s my father... [Turning 
around and seeing him weeping.] He is weeping . . . Don’t 
ery, stop! ... [She goes up to him.] 

Kuzovxin [stretching his hands out to her]: Forgive me, 
Olga Petrovna. . 

[Ouea stretches her hands toward him undecidedly. 
She wants to force herself to throw herself upon his 
neck, but immediately, with a shudder, turns away 
and runs off to the office. KUZOVKIN remains in the 
same place. ] 

Kuzovxin [pressing his hands to his heart]: My Lord, 
my Lord! What is the matter with me? 

[ELErskxr’s voice from behind the door]: Have you locked 
yourself in, Olga? 

Kuzovxin [coming to himself]: Who is that? ... 
He... Yes... I wonder what he wants to say? ... 

ELEtski’s Voice: Tropachev has come to see us. Je 
vous l’annonce, Olga! Answer me! ... Vasili Semenych, 
are you there? 

KuzovKIn: Yes, sir. 

Evetsxr’s Voice: And where is Olga Petrovna? 

Kuzovx1n: She went out. 

Eersxr’s Vorce: Oh! Open the door for me! 

[KuzovKIN opens the door and Eersxi enters. ] 

Exetsxi [looking around, to himself}: This looks so 
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strange. [Zo Kuzovxin, coldly and sternly.] Are you going 
away ? 

KuUzOVKIN: Yes, sir. 

Exetsk1: Well, how did your conversation end? 

Kuzovxin: ‘The conversation? ... The conversation? 
... To tell the truth, we didn’t talk at all. Only I asked 
Olga Petrovna’s forgiveness. 

ELETSKI: Well, and what did she do? 

Kuzovk1n: She said that she was no longer angry at me, 
and I am now getting ready to go away. 

ELEtsk1: Olga Petrovna consequently did not change my 
decision ? 

Kuzovx1n: No, sir. 

ELETsKI: Hm! ...I am -very sorry ..-. But you 
understand, Vasili Semenych that... that... 

Kuzovxin: Yes, sir, Pavel Nikolaich. I fully agree with 
you. You have acted most charitably towards me. I am 
extremely obliged to you. 

ELETsk1: I am pleased to note that you feel, at least, that 
you are to blame, and so good-bye. . . . If you are in need of 
anything, please don’t stand on ceremony, Although I have 
given orders to the manager regarding you, nevertheless you 
can always turn directly tome... 

Kuzovxin: I am extremely obliged to you. [Bows.] 

ELETSKI: Good-bye, Vasili Semenych. However, wait a 
moment. Eh...eh...eh...Mr, ‘Tropachev has 
come to see us, and he is coming right in. I wish that you 
would repeat in his presence that which you told me this 
morning... 

KUZovKIN: Yes, sir. 

Evetski: Very well. [To the entering TropacuEv.] 
Mais venez donc, venez donc! 
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[TROPACHEV enters, showing his usual affectation. ] 

TropacHEV: Of course I’ll come in. But your billiard 
table is a most excellent one! Just imagine, Mr. Ivanov re- 
fused to play with me! He said, “My head aches.” Mr. 
Ivanov has a headache! Et madame? I hope she is well. 

EvetTski: She is well, thank the Lord, and she’ll be in 
presently. 

TROPACHEV [with amiable familiarity]: Your arrival is 
a most fortunate affair for us countrymen. Ha, ha, ha! Une 
bonne fortune. [He looks around and notices KuzovKIn. | 
Oh, Lord, and you’re here? 

[Kuzovx1n bows silently.] 

Evetski [to TROPACHEV, pointing with his chin to Kuzov- 
KIN]: Yes, he has been very much upset to-day after yester- 
day’s piece of foolishness. He has been begging our pardon 
since morning. 

TrROpACHEV: Oh, it’s very apparent that he and drink are 
not company. What do you say? 

Kuzovxin [not lifting his eyes]: I am guilty. It was 
positively senseless—that’s all I can say. 

TropacHEev: Ah, ha! That’s it, owner of Vietrovo. [To 
ELetski.] Well, a thought like that will come into a fellow’s 
head . . . After this finally, it is nothing surprising to know 
that one insane fellow will—well, I don’t know what to say— 
but let us say will consider himself a Chinese emperor, and 
that another, as I have heard said, will imagine that he has 
the sun and the moon and everything you want, right in his 
stomach. Ha, ha, ha! That’s the way—that’s the way, Mr. 
Kuzovkin. 

ELETSKI [wishing to change the conversation]: Yes... . 
What did I want to ask you about, Flegont Aleksandrych? 
When shall we go hunting? 
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TROPACHEV: Whenever you like. . . . You see, I do not 
stand on ceremony with you. I was here yesterday, and I’m 
here again to-day. So be the same way with me. Wait a 
moment, I’m going to ask Karpachov. He knows that better. 
He will tell us where to go. [Goes up to the door of the 
reception-room.] Karpachov! Come in, my dear fellow. 
[To Exversxi.] He’s a good shot, though I always win from 
him in billiards. [KaArpacHov enters.] Karpachov, Pavel 
Nikolaich wants to go hunting to-morrow. Where shall we 
go, huh? 

Karpacuov: Let us go to Koloberdovo, to Vokhriak. 
There must be a lot of partridges there now. 

Evetski: And is it far from here? 

Karpacuov: By the high road, thirty versts, but cross- 
country, it will be a little less. 

Evetski: Very well. [Prasxovia enters from the office.] 
What do you want? 

Praskovia [bowing to ELutsk1]: Madame would like to 
see you. 

EveTski: What for? 

PraskoviA: I cannot tell. 

EvetsKi: Tell her that Ill see her presently. [To 
TROPACHEV.] Will you permit me? 

[PRASKOVIA goes out.] 

TropacHrv [shaking his head]: Oh, Pavel Nikolaich, 
aren’t you ashamed to ask such a question? Go, for the 
Lord’s sake! 

Eversxi: I shall not keep you waiting long. [Goes 
out. | 

[Kuzovxin, who had been standing all the time near the 
door of the reception-room, wants to take advantage 
of this moment and go out.]} 
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TropacHEV [to KuzovK1n]: Where do you want to go, 
my dear fellow? Remain here—we’ll have a little chat. 

Kuzovxin: I must go. 

TRoPACHEV: Oh, nonsense, you mustn’t. Perhaps you 
feel a little ashamed. . . . But that’s nonsense, too. Who 
doesn’t occasionally .. . [Takes him by his arm and brings 
him to the front of the stage.] That is, wait a minute. 
What I wanted to say was, Who doesn’t occasionally take a 
drink too much? I must confess, though, that you quite 
surprised us last night. But how effectively you said that! 
That was a great thought. Just think of it! 

Kuzovkin: It was due to my foolishness—that’s all. 

TROPACHEV: 'That may be so, but it was surprising. But 
why a daughter? Wonderful! You will admit that you 
wouldn’t refuse to be the father of such a daughter. [He 
pokes him in the ribs.| Tell me—would you refuse? [To 
Karpacuoyv.] He doesn’t want to speak about nonsense. 
What do you think? [Karpacuov laughs. ] 

Kuzovx1n [wants to take his hand away from Tro- 
PACHEV]: Permit me . 

TRopACHEV: Why did you get angry at us yesterday, hm? 
Tell me. 

Kuzovxin [turning his head away and speaking semi- 
audibly]: I am to blame. 

TRopACHEV: That’s it. Well, the Lord will forgive you. 
So she is your daughter, huh? [Kuzovx1n 1s_ silent.] 
Listen, my dear fellow, why don’t you call upon me some- 
times? I will treat you right. 

. Kuzovxin: I am extremely obliged to you. 

TropacHEV: Things are nice down my way. Ask this 
man here. [Pointing to Karpacnov.] You could tell me 
once more about the Vietrovo affair. 
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Kuzovxin [almost inaudibly]: Yes, sir. 

TropacHEv: It seems to me that you didn’t greet Kar- 
pachov this morning. [Zo Karpacnov.] Karpach, did you 
greet. Vasili Semenych? 

Karpacuov: No, sir. 

TropacHEv: Ah, my dear fellow, that’s bad. 

KarpacHov: Permit me to do it right now. [With arms 
outstretched he goes to KuZOVKIN. KuzovxIn retreats. The 
office door opens quickly and ELETSKI enters. He is pale and 
agitated. ] 

Everski [grieved]: Flegont Aleksandrych, it seems to me 
that I asked you to leave Kuzovkin in peace. 

[TROPACHEV, surprised, turns around and looks at 
ELETSKI. KARPACHOV remains in his position.] 

TROPACHEV. [with some agitation]: You told me...I 
do not remember . . 

ELetsxi [continues drily and sharply]: Yes, Flegont 
Aleksandrych. I confess that I am rather surprised. .. . 
What fun is there for you, with your bringing up,—yes with 
your bringing up,—to indulge in such nonsensical jokes, and 
for two days in succession ? 

TROPACHEV [making a sign with his hand to KarpacHov, 
who jumps back a little]: However, permit me, Pavel 


Nikolaich ...I surely ...I fully agree with you, al- 
though on the other hand . . . Is your wife well? 

Eetsxi: Yes, she will soon be in here. [Smiling and 
shaking TRopacHEv’s hand.] You will pardon me. .. 1 


am not in a good mood to-day, 

TROPACHEV: Oh, nonsense, Pavel Nikolaich, that doesn’t 
matter. Moreover, you are right. With these people, it isn’t 
quite proper to be too familiar. [Enersx1 shudders a little.] 
What nice weather we are having to-day. [A short silence. ] 
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I’m sure now that you are right. It is awful to live in the 
country long. On se rouille 4 la campagne. It is terrible. 
It’s monotonous, don’t you know. There is no choice... 

ELETSKI: Please, please don’t speak about it any more, 
Flegont Aleksandrych. Beso kind... 

TropacuEv: No, no—I’m just speaking in general... . 
Just a general remark. [Again a short silence.] I don’t 
think I told you, but I’m going abroad next winter. 

Eiretsxt: Ah! [Yo Kuzovx1n, who wants to go out 
again.] Remain a little while, Vasili Semenych, I want to 
talk to you. 

TrROPACHEV: I’m thinking of remaining abroad for two 
years. How about the madame? Shall we have the pleasure 
of seeing her to-day ? 

Evretskr: Surely. Don’t you want to take a walk in the 
garden? Don’t you see the point? Un petit tour. But 
permit me not to accompany you. I want to say something 
to Vasili Semenych. ... However, I may meet you in a 
few minutes. 

TropacHrv: Do as you like, ha, ha, ha—my dear Pavel 
Nikolaich. Do what you want to do without any hurry, and 
we, with this mortal, meanwhile, will drink in the beauties of 
nature. I could die looking at nature. Venez ici, Karpach. 

[Both go out.] 

Eetsxti [follows them to the door and shuts it after them. 
He returns to KuzovKIN and crosses his arms]: My dear 
sir, yesterday I considered you a foolish and drunken man. 
To-day I must consider you a slanderer and intriguer. 
Don’t interrupt me. An intriguer and slanderer. Olga 
Petrovna has told me all about it. You perhaps didn’t ex- 
pect that. How will you explain your behavior? This morn- 
ing you confessed to me that what you said yesterday was a 
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pure and simple invention of yours, and now while conversing 
with my wife... 

Kuzovk1n: J am guilty... My heart... 

Evetski: I don’t care anything about your heart! I ask 
you again have you lied? [KuzovKIN is stlent.] Have you 
lied? 

Kuzovxin: I have told you, once, that yesterday I didn’t 
know what I was saying. 

Evetsxi: And to-day you knew what you were saying? 
And after all this, you have enough nerve left to look a re- 
spectable man in the face? And shame isn’t consuming you 
at all? 

Kuzovkin: Pavel Nikolaich, so help me God, you are 
excessively severe with me. Imagine, what benefit could I 
have derived from my conversation with Olga Petrovna? 

Evetsxi: Tl tell you what benefit! You hoped, by this 
absurd story, to awaken her compassion towards you. You 
were figuring upon her magnanimity.... You wanted 
money, money. ... Yes, yes, you wanted money. And I 
must tell you, that you have accomplished your object. 
Listen to me. My wife and I have resolved to give you the 
necessary sum for your existence, with the proviso, how- 
ever ie, 

Kuzovxin: I do not want anything! 

ELETSKI: Don’t interrupt me, sir! With the proviso, 
however, that you make your home as far away from here 
as possible. And I, on my part, will add the following: 
Accepting the sum of money from us, you admit by this action 
that you have lied. . . . I see this word makes you shrink, 
from your thought, and, consequently, you deny yourself 
every right... 

Kuzovkin: But I will not take a single copper from you! 
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ELETSKI: How’s that, sir? That means then that you are 
obstinate. That means then that I must take it for granted 
that you told the truth. Will you have the goodness to explain 
yourself ? 

Kuzovxk1n: I have nothing to say. You may think of me 
whatever you like, but I am not going to take anything from 
you. 

ELetskI: What does that mean? Am I to understand 
that you’re going to remain here too? 

Kuzovx1n: I shall leave this house before the day’s over! 

ELetski: You will go away? But in what position will 
you leave Olga Petrovna? You should have thought of that 
before if you had had a bit of manhood left in you. 

KuzovK1n: Let me go, Pavel Nikolaich. So help me God, 
my head is all a-swimming. What do you want of me? 

ELetski: JI want to know whether you will take that 
money. Maybe you think that the sum is an insignificant 
one. We shall give you ten thousand rubles. 

Kuzovxin: I cannot take anything. 

ELETsKI: You cannot? That means then that my wife 
is your... I cannot get that word past my lips! 

Kuzovx1n: JI don’t know anything. ... Let me go. 
[Wants to go.] 

Evretski: That’s too much. Do you know that I can 
force you to apologize? 

Kuzovxin: And how will you do that, may I ask? 

ELrtskI: Don’t get me out of patience. Don’t force me 
to remind you who you are. 

Kuzovk1n: I ama nobleman by lineage—that’s who I am. 

ELeTskI: A fine nobleman you are, I dare say! 

Kuzovkin: Such as it is, but it is not to be bought. 

ELETskKI: Listen... 
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KuzovkKIn: You may behave that way towards your 
subordinates in St. Petersburg. 

ELEetskI: Listen, you obstinate old man, you surely do 
not want to insult your benefactress. You have already ad- 
mitted once the injustice of your words. Then it won’t be 
much to you to satisfy Olga Petrovna again, and to take the 
money which we offer you. Or are you so rich that ten 
thousand rubles doesn’t mean anything to you? 

KuzovxK1n: I am not rich, Pavel Nikolaich, but your offer 
is so bitter, so terribly bitter. I already have swallowed 
enough shame and abuse. Yes, it pleases you to say that I 
am in need of money, but I do not need any. I shall not take 
even one ruble from you. 

ELeTskI: Oh, I know what you are figuring on. You are 
pretending not to be greedy only because you think that you 
will gain more by so pretending. I am telling you for the 
last time, either take the money upon those conditions which 
I proposed to you or I shall take recourse to such measures 
. - . to such measures .. . 

Kuzovxin: Oh, Lord, what do you want of me? Isn’t it 
enough for you that I am going away from here? Do you 
want me to besmirch myself? Do you want to buy me?... 
No, sir, Pavel Nikolaich, that will never be! 

ELETSKI: Oh, to the devil with it! Vl... [At this 
moment, TROPACHEV 1s heard singing under the window.] 
This is unbearable! [Going up to the window.] Right away, 
right away! [Zo Kuzovxin.] I am giving you a quarter of 
an hour to think it over.... Then do not regret... 
[Goes out.] 

Kuzovkin [alone]: Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! What do they 
want of me? I’d rather be dead. I have ruined myself. My 
tongue is my enemy. This gentleman . . . He spoke to me 
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as to a dog ... as though I had no conscience, but if he 
were to kill me . . . [OL@a enters from the office. She has 
papers in her hand. Kuzovxin looks around.] Oh, Lord... 

OuGa [trresolutely going up to KuzovK1n]: I wanted to 
see you once more, Vasili Semenych. 

KuzovKin [not looking at her]: Olga Petrovna... 
why ... your husband . . . why did you tell him? ... 

Orca: I have no secrets from my husband, Vasili 
Semenych. 

KuzovKin: So... 

Oxca [quickly]: He believed me. [Lowering her voice.] 
And is satisfied with everything. 

KuzovKIN: Satisfied? What is he satisfied with? 

OLGA: Vasili Semenych, you are a kind and honorable 
man. You will understand me. Tell me, can you remain 
here ? 

Kuzovxin: No, I cannot. 

Otca: No, listen to me. I want to know your opinion. 
I have had time enough to appreciate you, Vasili Semenych. 
Tell me, tell me frankly ... 

Kuzovxin: I feel your kindness, Olga Petrovna, and be- 
lieve me, I am also capable of appreciating . . . [He stops, 
then continues after a sigh.] No, I cannot remain here. 
Under no circumstances’ can I remain here. They may 
give me a beating yet in my old age. What may they 
not do? Now, of course, I am estranged. And there was 
no master in the house for a long time. There was no- 
body, don’t you know . . . But the old folks are still alive. 
They haven’t forgotten me yet—that I lived with your de- 
ceased father in the réle of a family buffoon. I used to make 
a fool of myself under the persuasion of a stick, and some- 
times even your own father .. . [OxG@a turns away.] Don’t 
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be angry at me, Olga Petrovna. But after all is said and 
done, I am only a stranger to you. I cannot remain here. 

Ouea: If that’s the case... Take... this... [She 
stretches the hand with the paper out to him.] 

KuzovkIn [accepts it with some doubt]: What’s this? 

Ouca: This... We have assigned . . . asum to redeem 
your village, Vietrovo. I hope that you will not refuse us; 
that is, you will not refuse me. 

Kuzovxin [drops the paper and covers his face with his 
hand]: Olga Petrovna, why do you also insult me? 

OxLea: How’s that? 

Kuzovxin: Youw’re trying to buy me off. I told you that 
IT haven’t any kind of proof. How do you know that I haven’t 
invented all this; that after all I had some design... . 

Oxuea [quickly interrupting him]: If I didn’t believe 
you, would we consent... 

KuzovKIn: You believe me! Then what more do I want? 
What do I want that paper for? From my childhood I have 
never indulged myself, and I am not going to begin now in 
my old age. I don’t need anything more than a piece 


of bread—that’s all. If you believe me... [He breaks 
off. | 

Otca: Yes, yes... I believe you. I am sure you are 
not deceiving me...I believe you, I believe you. . 


[Suddenly she embraces him and puts her head on his chest.] 

Kuzovxkin [shaking with emotion]: My dear, dear Olga 
Petrovna. Enough... enough... Olga... [He drops 
into the chair on the left.] 

Oxea [holding him with one hand, and with the other 
picking up the paper from the floor, and pressing herself to 
him.] You might have refused a strange, rich woman. You 
could have refused my husband, but a daughter—your own 
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daughter—you cannot and must not refuse! [Puts the 
paper in his hand.] 

KuzovKIN [accepting the paper with tears]: Please, Olga 
Petrovna, please command me to do anything you wish. I 
am both ready and glad. Command me to go to the end of 
the world and I will go. Now I can die. Now I don’t want 


anything any more... [OLGA wipes his tears away with 
her handkerchief.] Oh, Olga, Olga... 
Otea: Don’t cry, don’t cry. ... We'll see one another. 


You will be coming to see... 

Kuzovkin: Oh, Olga Petrovna, Olga... Am I living 
through this in a dream or in reality? 

OteA: Enough, enough... . 

Kuzovxin [quickly]: Olga, get up! Somebody’s coming. 
[OLGA, who has almost been sitting in his lap, yumps to her 
feet quickly.] Give me your hand, your hand for the last 
time. [He quickly kisses her hand, and she goes away to 
one side. ] 

[KuzovKI1n wants to rise but cannot. Through the door 
on the right, ELETSKI and TROPACHEY enter. Kar- 
pacHov follows them. OuGa goes to meet them, 
passing by KuzovKIN, and remains standing with her 
back to him.] 

TropacHEv [bowing affectedly]: Enfin, now we have the 
good fortune to see Olga Petrovna. How’s your health? 

Oxuea: Thank you, I am very well. 

TropacHEV: Your face is as. . 

ELetsk! [interrupting]: My wife and I are not feeling 
well to-day. 

TROPACHEV: Well, then, here is my sympathy, ha, ha, ha! 
And your garden, I must say, is most beautiful! 

[KuzovxkINn rises.with great effort.] 
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Oxuaa: I am very glad to know that you like our garden. 

TrROPACHEV [as though he were insulted]: Permit me to 
say that it is the most charming garden. Mais, cst trés 
beau, trés beau. The paths, the flowers—in fact every- 
thing ... Yes, yes, nature and poetry—they are my weak- 
nesses. What do I see? Albums! This is like in a capital 
salon. 

ELETsKI [looking expresswely at his wife, and speaking 
drawlingly]: Did you succeed in the arrangements? [OLGA 
shakes her head. Out of courtesy, TROPACHEV turns away.] 
Did he accept, hm? Very well. [Taking her a little to one 
stde.] I repeat, I do not believe one word of his whole story, 
but I approve it for your sake. Family happiness is worth 
more than ten thousand rubles. 

Ouea [returning to TROPACHEV, who has commenced look- 
ing over the album]: What are you busying yourself with, 
Flegont Aleksandrych? 

TropAcHEV: Oh, with your album. It is so pleasing. 
Tell me, are you acquainted with the Kovrinskis? 

Oued: No, I am not. 

TropACHEV: How’s that? Have you never been ac- 
quainted with them? Get acquainted, I advise you. Their 
house is almost the best one in the county, or, to be more 
precise, it was the best house until yesterday. Ha, ha, ha! 

Evetski [having gone up to KuzovKIn]: Are you going 
to take the money? 

KuzovxIn: Yes, sir, I am. 

ELEtskI: That means then that you lied. 

Kuzovgin: I did. 

Evetski: Eh... [Turning to TropacusEv, who affect- 
edly twists his body in the presence of Ouga.] Flegont 
Aleksandrych, we laughed and joked yesterday over Vasili 
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Semenych, but he has won his case. We just received the 
news, while we were walking in the garden. 

TROPACHEV: You don’t mean it! 

ELetski: Yes, yes, I do—Olga told me that just now. 
Ask him yourself. 

TropacHEv: Is that right, Vasili Semenych? 

Kuzovxin [who from now on until the end of the act is 
laughing like a child, speaks in a ringing voice, but with a 
slight trembling forced by tears}: Yes, yes, I am getting it 
back—I am getting it back. 

TropacHev: Accept my congratulations, Vasili Semenych. 
I congratulate you. [Semi-audibly to Evetsxr.] I under- 
stand . . . In a very nice way you send him away from here 
after yesterday’s ... [ELEetTsKi wants to assure him that 
that is not the case.] Oh, yes, yes . . . And how nice, how 
magnanimous, how refined . . . It is very well done. I am 
willing to make a bet that this thought [with a smile at 
Oca] dawned on your wife, although you are also surely . . . 
[Exetsxi smiles, TROPACHEV continues loudly.] Very well, 
very well. So now you must go there, Vasili Semenych. 
You must take up the management. 

Kozovkin: Surely. 

EveTski: Vasili Semenych told me just now that he ex- 
pected to go there to-day. 

TropacHEv: Positively so. I fully understand his im- 
patience, ha, ha, ha! The devil take it! They’ve led him 
around long enough, but finally he has got his estate . . 
Why shouldn’t he want to go there and see his worldly posses- 
sions. Am I not right, Vasili Semenych? 

Kuzovxin: Yes, sir, you are quite right. 

TROPACHEV: You will undoubtedly have to go to the City 
too. ° 
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KuzovK1n: Most likely. Ill get everything in order. 

TropacHEV: Then you mustn’t linger. [Winking to 
Evetski.] Lychkov, the lawyer, must be a great fellow. 
He’s the one that did it all! [Zo Kuzovxin.] And are you 
glad? 

KuzovkKin: Yes, sir, why shouldn’t I be glad? 

TropacHev: Will you permit me to call at the house- 
warming, hm? 

Kuzovkin: You will do me great honor, Flegont Alek- 
sandrych. 

TropacHEV [turning to Eetsx1]: Pavel Nikolaich, 
we'll have to have a house-warming, won’t we? 

ELETSKI [somewhat  hesitatingly]: Yes ... Maybe. 
Yes... [Goes up to the sitting-room door.] Call Trem- 
binski. 

TREMBINSKI [quickly appearing in the doorway]: What 
do you wish, sir? 

ELETSKI: Oh, you’re here? A bottle of champagne. 

TREMBINSKI [as he disappears]: Yes, sir. 

Evetski: Oh, listen. [TREMBINSKI turns around.] I 
think I saw Mr. Ivanov in the sitting-room. If so, call him 
in. 

TREMBINSKI: Yes, sir. 

TROPACHEV [going up to OLGA, who has been standing all 
this time at the table, alternately playing with the albums, 
and looking at KuzovKin]: Madame Kovrinski will be most 
unusually happy to get acquainted with you. . . . Enchantée, 
enchantée. I hope that you will like her. I am in her house 
as in my own. She is a bright woman, and don’t you know, 
so... [Whirls his finger in the air.] 

Oxaa [smiling]: Hm! 

TropacHEv: Yowll see. [Trempinsxr enters with 
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botiles and glasses on a tray.) Well, Vasili Semenych, per- 
mit me to congratulate you, heartily. 
[Ivanov enters, stops at the door, and bows.] 

Oxea [kindly to Ivanov]: How do you do? I am very 
glad to see you. Have you heard the news, that your friend 
has come into his own? 

[Ivanov again bows and goes over to KUZOVKIN. 
TREMBINSKI hands everyone a glass.| 

Ivanov [quietly but quickly to Kuzovx1n]: Vasili, what’s 
all this? 

Kuzovxin [also quietly]: Keep quiet, Ivan. Keep quiet. 
I amas happy... 

TROPACHEYV [with glass in hand]: To the health of the 
new land-owner ! ; 

Everypopy [except Ivan, who doesn’t even drink]: To 
his health, to his health! 

KarpacHov [in a deep voice]: Long life! 

[TropacHEv looks at him gloomily. He shows con- 
fusion. KuzovKin thanks everybody, bows, and 
smiles. Etntski holds himself reserved. Owe feels 
uneasy. She is ready to cry out. IvANov 1s aston- 
ished, and looks out from under his brows.] 

KUZzOVKIN [in a quivering voice]: Permit me now—on 
such a solemn day for me—to announce my thanks for all 
your kindnesses . 

Evetsxi [interrupting him, and sternly]: Why, Vasili 
Semenych, why are you thanking us? 

KuzovK1In: You are, after all, my benefactor, and as for 
my—what shall I call it?—behavior, I beg you to forgive an 
old man. Only the Lord knows why I felt insulted yesterday 
and spoke such... 

ELETsKI [again interrupting him]: Oh, very, very well. 
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Kuzovk1n: What was there to be insulted at? What 
harm? ... The Lord knows we just had a little fun. 
[Looking at Olga.] However, I am not speaking to the point. 
Good-bye, my dear benefactors, may you be well, happy, and 
joyful ... 

TropacHrEv: Why do you bid them good-bye in this way, 
Vasili Semenych? You are not going to Siberia! 
_Kuzovxin [moved, he continues]: May the Lord give you 
all good luck, and I... 1 haven’t even anything more to 
ask of the Lord. I am so happy, so... [He stops and 
restrains himself from crying. ] 

Eetsxi [aside, to himself]: What a scene! ... When 
will he go away? 

Otea [to Kuzovxin]: Good-bye, Vasili Semenych. 
When you settle in your estate, don’t forget us. I shall be 
glad to see you,... [lowering her voice] to talk to you 
alone. 

KuzovKIN [kissing her hand]: Olga Petrovna .. . the 
Lord will reward you. 

ELETSKI: Very well, very well. Good-bye. ... 

KuzovkIN: Good-bye. [Bows and with Ivanov he goes 
to the door of the sitting-room. | 

[Everybody escorts them. At the threshold, TRoPACHEV 
exclaims: “Long live the new owner.” Oca rushes 
out quickly to the office.] 

TROPACHEV [turning around to ELETsKi and patting him 
on the shoulder]: Do you know what I want to tell you? 
You are a most honorable man! 

Euetskt: Oh, don’t mention it! You are excessively 
Kinds os. « 
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THE BACHELOR 


The action takes place in St. Petersburg. The First and 
Third Acts are 1m Moshkin’s rooms. The Second Act 1s in 
Vilitski’s flat. Between the First and Second Acts, five days 
pass. Between the Second and Third, a week passes. 


_ACT ONE. 


Scene: The reception-room of an official who ts neither 
rich nor poor. On the right are two windows, between which 
hangs a looking-glass. A small table stands in front of the 
looking-glass. A door in the background leads to the vesti- 
bule. A door on the left leads to other rooms. Near the 
front of the stage, towards the left, are several chairs and a 
round table. In the right-hand corner stands a screen. 
STRATILAT ts lying on the sofa. A wall-clock is striking two. 

STRATILAT: One, two. Two o’clock! What’s the matter 
~ with the boss? [Pause.] I think I’d better take a nap. 
[Whistles a little, then takes a book from the table and opens 
it. Looking at it.| Hm! Just think, how many words there 
are in this! What a long word this is: [Begins to spell it out] 
E-n, en, I|-i, li; enli: g-h—that’s a sticker—g-h-t, enlight; 
e-n, en; enlighten; m-e-n-t, enlightenment. [A bell is heard. 
STRATILAT gets wp but does not let go of the book. The bell 
sounds again.] Oh, the devil! How can a fellow learn tq 
read under these circumstances? [Throws the book on the 
table and runs to open the door.] 


[MosHKIN enters. He has a sugar-cone under his arm, 
207 
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and a bottle in the same hand. In the other hand, he 
carries a lady's hat-box.] 

MosHKIN: You were asleep! 

STRATILAT: No, sir. 

MosHxin: Oh, yes; I believe you! [He points to the 
sugar-cone with his head.] Here; take this and give it to 
Malania. [Srrarryat takes the sugar-cone. MosHKIN ad- 
vances to the front of the stage. Srratitat starts to go.] 
Is Maria Vasilevna home? 

STRATILAT: No, sir. 

MosHxKIN: Where has she gone, do you know? [He puts 
the box and the bottle on the table and takes out a small 
package from his back pocket. ] 

SrraTiLatT: No, sir. Her aunt came after her. 

Mosuxi1n: ‘How long ago? 

SrraTitaT: About an hour ago. 

MosHxIn: Has Pétr Ilich been here while I was out? 

STRATILAT: No, sir. 

MosHxIn [after a moment’s silence]: Now you can go. 
By the way, call Malania here. 

STRaTILaT: Yes, sir. [Goes out.] 

MosuHkIN [feeling around his pockets]: I don’t think I 
have forgotten anything. I think I bought everything, every- 
thing,—yes, everything. [Takes out a wrapped-up bottle 
from his pocket.] Here is the eau-de-cologne. [Puts the 
bottle on the table.] What time is it? [Looks at the clock.] 
A little after two. What’s the matter with Petrusha? [Looks 
at the clock again.] A little after two. [Puts his hand in 
his breast pocket.| And here is the money ready for her. 
[Paces the room.] How busy I am. I am awfully busy. 
But think of the circumstances! [MaLanta and STRATILAT 
enter. Turns to them quickly.] Is to-day Friday? 
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STRATILAT: Friday. 

Mosuxin: Ha! Sure enough. [To Matanta.] Well, 
will you have dinner ready? 

Matanta: I will, sure enough. 

MosHxin: And a good dinner? 

MaLantaA: Good dinner! Sure enough. 

MosHk1n: Now look out, dearie, don’t be too late. Have 
you got everything? 

Mauania: Sure enough, everything. 

MosHkKIN: You don’t need anything? 

Maranta: Nothing, only a little wine for the pudding. 

Mosnxin [handing her the bottle from the table]: Here 
is the wine. Well, Malania, show us what you can do. We 
are going to have guests for dinner. 

MaaniA: Yes, sir. 

Mosuxin: Well, I won’t keep you here now. You can go. 
[MaLanta goes out.] Stratilat! Have my new dress-coat 
and tie ready for me. Do you hear? [SrratiLat goes out.] 
Why am I running around like a crazy man? [Sits down 
and wipes his face with his handkerchief.] I am tired, 
awfully tired. [A bell rings.] Who can that be? Must be 
Petrusha. [Listens.] No, it’s not his voice. 

SrratiLat [entering]: Some gentleman wants to see 
you. 

MosHxIn [quickly]: What gentleman? 

SrratTiLat: I don’t know. Never saw him before. 

MosHxin: A stranger? Why didn’t you ask him who 
he was? 

StrraTiILatT: I did ask him, but he said he wanted to see 
you. 

MosHxin: That’s funny. Well, show him in. 

[SrraTILaT goes out. Mosuxin looks at the door 
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nervously. SHPUNDIK enters. He wears a long, pea- 
colored coat. ]} 
Supunpik [going up to MosHxin]: Don’t you recognize 
me? 
Mosuxin: I—? I declare, I—I haven’t the honor 
SHPUNDIK [in friendly reproach]: Misha! Misha! Is 
this the way you forget your old friends? 


MosHKIN [looking at him]: Is it possible? ... No— 
sure enough—Filipp! [SHPuNDIK opens his arms.] 
Shpundik! 


SHPUNDIK: It’s me, Misha, it’s me. [They embrace one 
another. | 

MosHKIN: My dear boy! How did you happen—have 
you been here long? Sit down. What an occasion! I didn’t 
expect you here. [They embrace again.] Sit down, sit down. 
[Both sit down and look at one another. ] 

SHPUNDIK: Ha, ha, my boy! How old we have grown! 

MosHkKIN: Yes, my dear fellow, yes, we have grown old, 
we have. Well, it isn’t easy to keep young. Must be twenty 
years since we’ve seen one another. 

SHPUNDIK: Yes, it’s twenty years. How time flies! 

MosuKIN [interrupting him]: My dear fellow! I am 
looking at you, but I don’t believe my own eyes. Shpundik! 
Filipp! To think that you are in my house in St. Peters- 
burg! How fine it is, my friend! How did you find me? 

SHPUNDIK: That’s easy. It’s no trick to find an official. 
I knew in which department you were working. Kuchin, 
Ardalion, last summer stopped over in my place. ... You 
remember Ardasha Kuchin? 

MosHxin: What Kuchin? Don’t you mean the one that 
married Karavaev’s daughter? Oh, and was cheated out of 
his dowry? 
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SHPUNDIK: That’s the fellow. 

MosHxIn: I remember him, I remember him. Is he 
alive? 

SupunpIK: He is alive, sure enough. Well, it was he who 
told me that you were working and—Oh, yes. Lupinus asked 
me to give his regards to you. 

MosuHxin: You mean Ivan Afanasich? 

SHPUNDIK: No, not he. He is dead, long ago. His son, 
Vasili. Do you remember him? He is a lame fellow. 

Mosuxin: Oh, yes, yes, yes, yes. 

SHPUNDIK: Well, he. He’s judge in our town. 

MosHKIN [shaking his head]: Just think of it! How 
time flies. By the way, is Bundukov alive? 

SHPUNDIK: He’s alive. He married his oldest daughter 
to a German engineer, last year. And he asked me to give 
his regards to you. We’re all thinking about you, Misha. 

Mosuxin: Thank you, Filipp, thank you. Don’t you 
want something?—A little vodka? Or something to eat? 
Please. Don’t you want a pipe? You and I are like old 
friends. [Slaps him on the thigh and takes his cap away 
from him.] 

SHPUNDIK: Thank you, Misha, I don’t smoke. 

MosuHxIn: Would you like something to eat? 

SHPUNDIK: No, thank you. 

MosHxin: You must be tired from riding. 

SupunDik: No, I can’t say that I am. I slept most of 
the way. 

MosHkIn: Yovw’ll stay to dinner with me, won’t you? 

Supunpik: If you like. 

Mosuxkin: Well, that’s the boy. So, so, my friend, so it 
goes. Didn’t expect you, I confess, I didn’t expect you. By 
the way, are you married? 
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SHPUNDIK [with a sigh]: Yes, I am. Are you? 

MosHKin: No, my dear boy. No, I am not married. 
Have you any children? 

SHPUNDIK: Sure enough, five of them. It’s on their 
account that I have come here. 

Mosuxkin: How’s that? 

SHPUNDIK: Well, you see, I’ve got to find something for 
them, to get them started. 

MosHkIN: That’s right, that’s right. Where are you 
staying? 

SHPUNDIK: Quite near here, at the Hotel Europe. Do 
you know it? Well, right around the corner. Kuchin recom- 
mended it to me. Well, my dear fellow, I must say, St. 
Petersburg is a great city. All I have seen so far is the 
palace square, I confess—The St. Isaac Cathedral must have 
cost a lot of money! And the sidewalks! They certainly 
are wonderful. 

MosHKIN: Yes, yes. You'll see more than that. Wait. 
Filipp, do you remember, we had a woman neighbor .. . 

SHPUNDIK: You mean Tatiana Podolskaia? 

MosHKIN: Yes, yes, yes, she’s the one. 

SHPUNDIK: She wished you a long life, Misha. But she 
has been dead nine years! 

Mosukxin [after a moment’s silence}: May she rest in the 
Heavenly Kingdom! Well, how goes business with you? 

SHPuNDIK: Slowly, but, thank God, I have nothing 
to complain about. How are things with you? Since you 
moved away from us, I dare say you have earned some high 
titles. 

MosHKIN: No, my dear boy, where do I come in? High 
titles !—I get along. 

SHPUNDIK: You must have earned a cross, at least. 
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Mosuxin: Well, yes, I earned a cross. [Looks in the 
direction of the door.] 

SHPUNDIK: Are you expecting somebody? 

Mosuxin: Yes, I am. [Stretching out his hand.] Oh, 
my dear boy, I am awfully busy nowadays. 

SHPUNDIK: With what? 

MosHKIN: Guess. 

SHPUNDIK: How can I guess? 

MosuHxin: Try, guess. 

SupunpDIk [looking straight in his face]: You... Vl 
bet you are thinking of getting married. Are you? Don’t 
do it, Misha. Take my advice. 

Mosuxin [laughing]: Oh, don’t worry on that account. 
Men of my age,—well, no danger. Only you did guess. I 
am going to have a wedding in my house. 

SuPuNDIK [pointing to the table]: I thought something 
like that—what is in those packages? Who’s going to get 
married ? 

Mosuxin: Wait, P’ll—not now, though. Now isn’t the 
time. But, in the evening, in the evening, I’ll tell you every- 
thing. You'll be surprised, my dear boy.—QOn second 
thoughts, I think I can tell you now, in brief. You see, 
Filipp, this is my reception-room and here, in this corner, 
I sleep. [Points to the screen.] In the other rooms, I have 
a girl, that I have brought up. She is an orphan. It is she 
that I am marrying off. 

Supunpix: A girl that you have brought up? 

Mosuxin: Yes. That is,—she is a very nice girl. She 
is the daughter of the titled councilor, Vielov. I got 
acquainted with her deceased mother shortly before she died. 
It was a most peculiar coincidence. Funny how things 
happen sometimes. I must ‘confess that Destiny works in 
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peculiar ways. I must tell you, Filipp, that I have been 
living in this house only three years. And Masha’s mother, 
from the time her husband died, occupied only two rooms on 
the fourth floor of this building. He died long ago. [Sigh- 
ing.| It was said that he froze his feet. Well, that was 
quite a shock. The old woman was left very, very poor. 
The pension was small. Someone helped her out a little, now 
and then, but on the whole, she was badly off. Once, as I 
was going up my stairs,—it was in the winter time,—the 
janitor had spilled some water and hadn’t wiped it off, and 
so the water had frozen on the stairs,—[Taking out his snuff 
bor.] Do you use snuff? 

SuHpunvDIK: No, thank you. 

MosHKIN [after having snuffed some tobacco]: And so, I 
climbed the stairs. Suddenly this old woman, coming down- 
stairs, met me. That is——Masha’s mother. At that time, I 
wasn’t acquainted with her. Whether she tried to step aside, 
or whatever it was, she slipped and fell backwards and broke 
her leg. Somehow or other, it got twisted right under her, 
like this. [Gets up and shows SupuNDIK how it happened.] 
Well, you can imagine what it meant to a woman of her age. 
I picked her up at once, carried her into her room, fixed her 
in her bed, called in some people, and then I ran after a 
bone-setter. Poor woman! She suffered a lot, and so did 
her daughter. After that time, I visited them almost daily,— 
in fact, every day. And, will you believe me, I got to love 
them like my own people. She was confined to her bed for 
six months. Finally she got well again; got so she could 
walk around. Suddenly, the devil got hold of her and per- 
suaded her to go to the baths. It was easy to get her to go 
there. And so she went, caught cold, and she died, after she 
had been sick only four days. We buried her with the last 
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bit of their money. [Crosses his hands.] Well, now judge 
for yourself, Filipp, what the circumstances of the daughter 
were. Well, say it. No relatives,—that is, she has a relative, 
a widowed woman, a Mrs. Priazhkina, Ekaterina, who is her 
aunt on her father’s side. But Priazhkina herself hasn’t a 
copper to her name. It is true, that in the county of Kono- 
topsk there lived and still lives an uncle of hers, on her 
mother’s side. His name is Grach-Pekhter, a land owner. 
He has plenty of serfs. I wrote to him, immediately after 
the old woman died, and told him all about it. I asked him 
to help the girl, but, instead of aiding her, he sent the follow- 
ing answer: “I can’t feed the poor of the world. If you pity 
her, then provide for her.” Well, so I took her. At first, 
she didn’t quite consent, but I insisted. I told her: that I 
was an old man, and that I had no children, and that I would 
love her as my own daughter. I pointed out to her that she 
had no place to go, except the street, and that that wasn’t a 
good place. Moreover, I reminded her that her mother, on 
her dying bed, really had entrusted her to my care. And so 
she consented. And since that time she has been living with 
me. But what a fine girl she is, Filipp! If you only knew! 
You'll see. When you see her, you'll fall in love with her 
at once. 

SuHpuNnDIK: I believe you, Misha, I believe you. But who 
is the man? 

Mosuxin: Oh, he isa fine man. He is an excellent young 
man. And all this was brought about by your humble servant. 
I must say, I cannot complain about my fate. I am happy, 
so help me God! I am more happy than I deserve to be. 

SHpunpDiIk: And what’s his name, may I ask? 

Mosuxin: Why not? Certainly you may ask. The mat- 
ter is all settled. In two weeks from now, God willing, the 
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wedding will take place. Vilitski, Petr Ilich,—that’s his 
name. He works in the same department with me. He is a 
most excellent young man. He is only twenty-three years old 
and he is already a collegiate secretary. [Quietly.] He will 
soon be titled,—and you ought to see him! He is a man. 
He will work himself up. He isn’t rich, but that doesn’t 
matter. He is quite a boy, with a good head on his shoulders. 
He is quite a worker, and a modest fellow. And he has a 
good and an extensive acquaintance. He will be here for 
dinner with me. Well, he eats here almost every day. Only 
to-day, he wanted to bring a friend of his with him, also a 
young man, but, you know—[Makes a gesture of importance] 
—he works alongside of the minister himself. Now, you 
understand. 

Supunpix: Aha! [Looking at himself.] Well, then, if 
that is the case, I can’t remain here. Let me run over and 
get my dress-coat, anyway. 

MosHx1n: Oh, nonsense! 

Supunpix [getting up]: No, Misha, this time, let me 
have my way. You know—Let me arrange this thing. Such 
a visitor might think—the Lord knows what! He might 
take me for a bird of the prairies. No, my dear boy, let 
me have my way. You know, I have some ambitions in life, 
myself, 

MosuHxIn [getting up]: Well, as you like. Only, look 
out; don’t be late. 

Supunpik: IT’ll run as fast as my legs will carry me. 
[Takes his cap.] So, my dear boy, those other people that 
you associate with—[Pressing his hand.]—Well, Misha, I’ll 
rely upon you concerning my boy. You know. ... In addi- 
tion to this, my wife asked me to bring her so many cosmetics, 
that I really don’t know what to do. She asked me to bring 
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her cold creams alone worth ten rubles, and only the first 
class ones. You'll help me with that, won’t you? [Pointing 
to the packages on the table.] I see you understand the 
business. 

MosuxIn: I shall be very glad to help you. I shall try 
myself, and I shall ask Petia. He is such an accommodating 
fellow. He isn’t a bit proud. He is somewhat sickly, of late; 
he isn’t in the right mood. 

SHPUNDIK: Well, before the wedding, you know 

MosHx1n: Yes, and I am not very well, myself. How- 
ever, that’s nonsense. We are very, very busy; that’s where 
the whole trouble comes in. Well, I am at your service. Please 
don’t stand on ceremony with me. 

SHPUNDIK [pressing his hand]: Thank you. I see you 
are the same good fellow. 

Mosuxin: I hope so. [Also pressing his hand.] You 
know, it is quite interesting, how I got acquainted with 
Petrusha. 

SHPUNDIK [who is ready to go]: How did it happen? 

Mosuxin: Well, I’ll tell you about it, later. Imagine, he 
is also an orphan. He lost his parents quite early in life. 
His guardian, an uncle, brought him to St. Petersburg and 
put him in the service. And the most peculiar coincidence 
happened! However, I will tell you all about it later. Only, 
I want to say, that he completed a course in a scientific school. 
His estate, however, he lost, and it was fortunate that I got 
acquainted with him at that moment. However, I don’t want 
to detain you. It is nearly three o’clock. 

SHPUNDIK: What time do you eat dinner? 

Mosuxin: Four o’clock, my boy, four o’clock. 

SHPUNDIK: Oh, well, then I have lots of time. [A bell 
is heard.] Could that mean callers? 
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Mosuxin [listening]: Very likely. But why doesn’t 
Masha come back ? 

Supunbik [agitated and looking around]: Maybe, my 
dear boy—Isn’t it possible—Somehow 

[MasHa and PRIAZHKINA enter. They have long coats 
on. They do not take them off.] 

MosukxIn [seeing them]: Speak of an angel and she will 
appear. Where did you get lost? 

PRIAZHKINA: Oh, my dear, so many things we had to 
buy, so many things! 

MosHKIN: Very well, very well. [Zo Masua.] Masha! 
Let me introduce you to an old friend and neighbor of mine. 
Filipp Egorovich Shpundik. [Supunprk bows; MasHa 
curtsies. PriazHKIna looks at SHPUNDIK curtously.] He 
came to-day, from the country. Brought me some news from 
my home town. I ask you to love and respect him. 

Supunpik [to Masua]: Pardon me, young lady, for 
being, so to say, in travelling clothes. I—TI couldn’t tell 
[He makes a little bow.] 

Mosuxkin: Why trouble to excuse yourself? You are 
quite a diplomat. [Zo Masua.] Why are you so pale to- 
day, Masha? Are you tired? 

Masua [in a weak voice]: I am tired. 

Mosuxin [to PriazHKINA]: You have been running 
around with her too much, Ekaterina Savishna. Truly, you 
will tire her to death. Well, go on, go on. It’s nearly four 
o'clock and you are not dressed yet. What will our new 
visitor say about that? Look out, he’ll reproach you for it. 
Now go on. 

PRIAZHKINA: Don’t worry, we’re not going to be late. 

MosHxkIn: Very well, then, very well, then. Take this 
hat, the eau-de-cologne, and the rest of the things. [He gives 
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her all the packages. Masua and PRIAZHKINA go out to the 
left. Mosuxin turns to Supunpix.] Well, Filipp, how do 
you like Masha? 

SHPUNDIK: I like her, my boy, I like her very much. 

Mosuxin: Of course, I knew it. Well, go, if you must go. 

SHPUNDIK: Yes, I must go. I can’t ...I felt very 
badly when the ladies came in. However, I’ll be back right 
away. [Goes into the vestibule. ] 

Mosuxin [shouting in his direction]: Look out now! 
Don’t be late. [Starts to pace the room.] What a lucky 
day! I am truly glad that Shpundik came. He is a good 
man. [Stops.] Why is Masha so pale to-day? Still, that 
may be understood. And why don’t I get dressed? Stratilat! 
Hey, Stratilat! [Srratruar enters.] My dress-coat and an- 
other necktie. [He takes off his coat, and the handkerchief 
from his neck. STRAtiLat goes back of the screen and brings 
out the dress-coat and the ite. MosHKIN looks in the glass.] 
Why is my face so puffed up? [Brushes his hair a little, be- 
ginning at the back.| Why hasn’t Petrusha been here to-day ? 
Give me the tie! [With SrrariLat’s assistance, he puts on 
the tre.| Are you sure Pétr lich hasn’t been here to-day? 

SrratinaAt: Yes, sir. I told you that once. 

MosHKIN [somewhat indignant]: I know that you told 
me that. . . . It is surprising! I wonder if he is well? 

STRATILAT: I can’t say. 

MosHKIN [spitting]: Pfui! The devil! What a fellow 
you are! I wasn’t talking to you. 

Maanta [entering suddenly from the vestibule]: Mikhail 
Tvanych! 

MosHKIN [turning around to her quickly]: What do you 
want ? 

Maanta: I want some money for cinnamon. 
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Mosux1n: Cinnamon! [Putting his hand to his head.] 
You are going to ruin me, I can see that. Why did you tell 
me that you had everything? [Looks in his vest-pocket.] 
Here’s a quarter. Now, look out! If the dinner isn’t ready 
in—[looks at the clock]—in a quarter of an hour, I will— 
Go on now, go! What are you waiting for? 

Srratitat [semi-audibly, as MALANIA is going away]: 
Yow’re some cook ! 

MaLantaA: You grouch! 

MosHuxin: Come here, you sneerer, you! Give me my 
dress-coat. [Puts on his dress-coat. StravTiLat pulls it down 
in the back.] Well, that’s all, that’s all right now. You can 
go. Why don’t you light the lamps? Can’t you see that it is 
getting dark? [Srratitar goes into the vestibule.] How 
funny! I haven’t walked so very much to-day; at any rate, 
no more than yesterday, and I am so wobbly on my legs that 
they actually bend under me. [Sits down and looks at the 
clock.] Quarter past three! Why don’t they come? [Looks 
around.| Everything seems to be in order. [Gets up and 
wipes the dust off the table with his handkerchief. A bell 
rings.| Ah! At last! 

Srratiar [entering and announcing|: Pétr ich Vilit- 
ski and Mr. von—[stammering ]|—fon— F-fo-ok-i-nn. 

MosHKIN [in an undertone, to StratiLat]: Who? Did 
he tell you to announce him that way? 

SrratitaT [also in a whisper]: He did. 

Mosuxkin [still in an undertone]: Uh-uh. [Aloud.] 
Ask them in. 

[STRATILAT goes out.] 
[Fonk and ViiTsKi1, wearing dress-coats, enter. 
VILITSKI is pale and looks somewhat agitated. Fonx 
appears quite dignified. | 
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Viuitsxi [to MosHxin]: Mikhail Ivanych! Permit me 
to introduce to you my friend, Rodion Karlych von Fonk. 
[Fonx bows affectedly.] 

MosHxi1n [somewhat confused]: I am very pleased—I 
have heard so much about your excellent qualities—I am 
extremely much obliged to Pétr Iich 

Fonx: Iam also very glad to meet you. [Bows.] 

Mosux1n: Pardon me—[A short pause.] Please be 
seated. [All sit down. Silence again. Fonx looks around 
the room. MosHKIN coughs a little.] What a beautiful day 
itis! It’s a little cold, but it is very agreeable. 

Fonx: Yes, it is a little cold to-day. 

MosHxin: So, so. [Zo Vixirsk1, in a low voice.] Why 
didn’t you come in to-day, Petrusha? Are you well? 

Viuitski: J am well, thank God. How is Maria Vasil- 
evna? 

Mosux1n: Masha is well. Hm! [Yo Fonx.] Have you 
been for a walk to-day? 

Fonx: Yes, I walked up and down the Nevski Prospect. 

MosHxi1n: That’s quite an agreeable walk. Nice people, 
and there is sand on the sidewalks. The stores,—all these 
things are quite well arranged. [After a moment’s si- 
lence.| St. Petersburg may be called the first capital of the 
world. 

Fonx: St. Petersburg is a nice city. 

MosHKIN [timidly]: There is nothing like it abroad, is 
there ? 

Fonx: I don’t think there is. 

MosHkIN: Especially, when the St. Isaac Cathedral is 
finished. Then it will surely have considerable prominence. 

Fonx: The St. Isaac Cathedral is a most splendid build- 
ing in every way. 
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Mosuxin: I fully agree with you in that. May I know, 
Your Excellency, how your health it? 

Fonx: Thank God! 

Mosuxin: Well, thank God. [A moment’s silence.] 
Hm! [Smiles.] Rodion . .. Rodion Karlych, I hope you 
will honor us—in two weeks from now, at his marriage .. . 
[Pointing to ViLtirsK1] . . . with your presence. 

Fonx: I shall be very pleased 

MosHKIN: The pleasure will be ours, on the contrary. 
[After a moment’s silence.] You won’t believe me, Rodion 
Karlych,—how happy I am when I look at them both... . 
[Pointing to VititsKI and the door on the left.] For an old 
man, a bachelor, you cannot imagine what unexpected happi- 
ness that is! 

Fonx: Yes, a marriage, based upon mutual affection and 
upon reason, is one of the greatest happinesses of a man’s life. 

MosuHkIn [listening to Fonx reverently]: Yes, sir; yes, 
sir. 

Fonx: And therefore I, on my part, fully approve of the 
intentions of those young people, who thoughtfully fulfill 
that . . . that holy debt. 

MosuHKIN [listening even more reverently]: Yes, sir; yes, 
sir. I positively and fully agree with you. 

Fonx: For what can be more agreeable than family life? 
But reason is absolutely necessary,—in fact, essential,—to the 
selection of a wife. 

MosHKIN: You are right, sir; you are right, sir. All that 
you have said, Rodion Karlych, is so sensible and so just. I 
confess,—you will pardon me,—that Petrusha ought to con- 
sider himself fortunate in having deserved your counsel and 
good-will. 

Fonx [with a deprecatory gesture]: Not at all. 
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Mosuxin: No, I assure you that—I—— 

Viuitski [interrupting him hurriedly]: Tell me, Mikhail 
Ivanych,—I want to see Maria Vasilevna. I want to say a 
few words to her- 

Mosuxk1n: She is in her room. Must be getting dressed. 
However, you can knock. 

ViuitsKi: Jl be back presently. [Zo Fonx.] With 
your permission. 

Fonx: Surely, suit yourself. 

[ViLITsKI goes out the door on the left.] 

MosuxIn [looking after him; moves up to Fonx and takes 
his hand]: Rodion Karlych! Pardon me. I am a plain 
man; what I have in my heart, comes out on my tongue— 
Let me, once more, from the bottom of my heart, thank you 
for your 

Fonxk [with cold cwility]: For what, if you please? 

Mosuxin: First of all, for your call; secondly . . . I see 
that you love Petrusha. I have had no children, Rodion 
Karlych, but I do not think that any one could love his own 
son more than I love him. And that’s just‘what touches me; 
it simply touches me, affects me, in a way that I cannot even 
tell. [Tears comes to his eyes.| Pardon me. [As though 
talking to himself.] What’s the matter with me? Shame! 
[Laughs; reaches for his pocket handkerchief; blows his nose 
first, and then wipes his eyes.] 

Fonx: Believe me, I like to see such feelings. . . . 

MosHkKIN [having fixed himself up]: Pardon the frank- 
ness of an old man, but I have heard so much about you. 
Petrusha speaks of you with so much respect. He thinks so 
much of your opinion. Youw’ll see Masha, Rodion Karlych. 
You'll see her. I confess to you, as to the Lord, that she will 
make him happy. She is a real good girl. 
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Fonx: I don’t doubt that for a minute. The very fact 
that my friend, Pétr Ilich, is in love with her says a whole lot 
in her favor. 

MosHKIN [reverently]: Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Fonx: I, for my part, wish Pétr Ilich all the good in the 
world. [After a moment’s silence.] I think you are the 
chairman of the first department, are you not? 

MosHKIN: Yes, sir. 

Fonx: In whose section, may I ask? 

MosHKin: In Kufnagel’s; in Adam Andreich’s. 

Fonx [respectfully]: Oh, he is an excellent official. I 
know him. He is a most excellent official. 

‘MosHxin: Surely, surely, he is. [After a moment’s 
stlence.] May I be so curious—You have known my Petrusha 
for the last six months or so, haven’t you? 

Fonx: Yes, about six months. 

[PRIazHKINA comes in through the side door. She is 
dressed to kill, with a long yellow ribbon on her 
bonnet. She moves up to the two men slowly, sits 
down in back of them, and starts to play with the 
strings of her reticule.] 

Fonx: What I like most about your friend is, so to say, 
the fact that he is a young man with rules. [MosHKIN lis- 
tens attentively.] Such young men are rare nowadays. He 
isn’t volatile—[makes a motion with his fingers in the atr; 
MosHxin imitates him, and nods his head in approval.] 
That’s very important. I am a young man myself. [Mosu- 
KIN nods consent.] J am no weathercock. 

PRIAZHKINA [coughing modestly but loudly]: Kh-Khem! 
[Fonx stops and looks at her. Also MoSHKIN. PRIAZHKINA 
sits down comfortably. ] 
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MosHKIN [somewhat vered]: What do you want, Ekater- 
ina Savishna? 
[Fonx rises slowly and Mosuxin follows suit.] 
PriazHKina [confusedly]: I—I—I have come to you 
[Fonx bows. She settles herself more comfortably. ] 
Mosuxin: Ah—Permit me, Rodion Karlych, to introduce 
to you Priazhkina, Ekaterina Savishna. She is Maria Vasil- 
evna’s aunt. [PRIAZHKINA gets up.] 
Fonk [bowing coldly]: I am very glad 
[PRr1azHKINA sits down again.] 
MosxHxin [fo Priazuxina]: Do you want something? 
PRIAZHKINA: Yes. Maria Vasilevna asked me,—that is, 
she didn’t ask me, only she thought if you could come in for 


a minute—— 

Mosuxin [reproachfully]: What’s the matter, there? 
How can I do that now? [Looks at Fonx.] Oh 

Fonx: Please, don’t stand on any ceremony. If you are 
wanted 

Mosuxin: You are very kind—Truly, I don’t know why 
they want me there. However, I’ll return in just a minute. 

Fonk [lifting his hand]: Of course, go right along. 

Mosuxin: Ill be back right away; I'll be back right away. 

[As he goes out with PRIAZHKINA, he murmurs his dis- 
pleasure to her.] 

Fonx [alone, looks after him, and having shrugged his 
shoulders, he begins to pace the room. Goes up to the looking- 
glass and fixes himself up a little; then he picks up the haar- 
brush and examines it; then he looks at the screen and won- 
ders]: What’s all this? Why have they brought me here? 
What a funny woman! And the old man chatters, cries,— 
what a peculiar old man,—and he gets so familiar! And 
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what a queer, dirty boy. In fact, nothing is clean here. Here 
is the bed, right in the room. What does it all mean? ‘The 
dinner, I dare say, will be the worst I have ever eaten, and the 
champagne will be no better, but I’ll have to drink it. 
[SrratiLar enters and hangs burning lamps on the wall. 
Fonx looks at him, with his arms crossed over his chest. 
StratTiLaT looks at him timidly, and goes out.| What on 
earth does all this mean? I positively can’t understand it. 
Well, I hope Pll see the bride. [ViLiTsK1 enters through the 
-side door.| Ah, Vilitski! 

ViuitsK1: Mikhail Ivanych told me that you were here 
alone. Pardon me, the old man is so worried. 

Fonx: That’s nothing. 

ViuitsKi [pressing his hand]: You are very kind and 
indulgent. I told you—Mikhail Ivanych is a very good man. 
. . . I can really call him my benefactor. . . . He is quite a 
simple man. . . . [VILITSKI ts waiting for FonxK to interrupt 
him, but Fonx keeps quiet.] Isn’t he? . . 

Fonx: Why, no, I think Mr. Moshkin is quite a nice man. 
Of course, as far as I have seen him, he hasn’t had a very 
good education, but that’s of secondary consideration. By 
the way, I saw a lady here. ... Is she the aunt of your 
bride? 

Viuitsxi [blushing slightly, and smiling forcedly|: She 

. she isn’t a rich woman. However, she is very 
kind and—— 

Fonx: I don’t doubt that. [After a moment’s silence.] 
Have you been acquainted with Mr. Moshkin long? 

Vixitsk1: Three years. 

Fonx: Has he been working long in St. Petersburg? 

VILITSKI: Yes, a long time. 

Fonk: How old is Mr. Moshkin? 
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ViuitsK1: About fifty, I think. 

Fonx: Will he remain chairman much longer?—How 
soon may I have the pleasure of seeing your bride? 

VILITSKI: She will be in presently. 

Fonx: Mr. Moshkin spoke very highly of her. 

Vititski: That isn’t at all surprising. Mikhail Ivanych 
thinks the world of her. And really, Masha is a very amiable, 
very kind girl. To be sure, she grew up in poverty, in seclu- 
sion; she saw hardly anybody. Well, on account of that, of 
course, she is a little timid 3 even a little unconventional. She 
hasn’t that dash, you know, and—but don’t judge her severely 
from the first meeting. 

Fonk: Why, on the contrary, my dear Petr Ilich, I am 
convinced: 

VILITSKI: Don’t judge her at first sight, that’s all I ask 
of you. 

Fonx: Pardon me, but your confidence, your full confi- 
dence in me gives me a certain right. . . . However, on the 
other hand, I don’t know really ... 

ViLITSKI: Speak out, please. 

Fonx: Your bride hasn’t much wealth. 

ViuirsKi: She hasn’t anything. 

Fonx [after a moment's silence]: Yes. Well, I can un- 
derstand that—Love ! 

Viuitsxi [after another silence]: Yes, I love her very 
much. 

Fonx: Hm, hm! In that case, there is nothing more to 
wish for. And if the marriage will bring you happiness, I 
congratulate you from the depths of my heart. Dd you 
intend to go to the theatre this evening? MRubini is singing 
in “Lucia.” 

ViuitsKi: This evening?’ No, I don’t think I'll go. I 
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intend to go some other time with my bride and with Mikhail 
Ivanych. It seems to me that you wanted to tell me some- 
thing else, concerning my marriage? 
Fonx: I? No.... Tell me, please, your bride’s name 
is Maria—Maria Vasilevna, isn’t it? 
Vititski: Yes, Maria Vasilevna. 
Fonx: And what’s her last name? 
Viurtsk1: Her last name? [Looks one side.] Bielova— 
Maria Vasilevna Bielova. 
Fonx [after a moment's silence]: Yes. By the way, are 
we going, to-morrow, to see Baron Videngopf ? 
VititsK1: Surely, if you want to introduce me to him. 
‘Fonx: With the greatest of pleasure. By the way, what 
time is it? [Looks at the clock.] Quarter of four! 
ViuitsKI: It’s time to eat. What’s the matter with Mik- 
hail Ivanych? [Looks around.] 
[SupunpDIk enters. He wears an old-fashioned black 
dress-coat, high-waisted and with a high collar. Wears 
a white, close-fitting tre, with a buckle; a very short, 
striped, velvet vest with mother-of-pearl buttons; and 
very light, pea-colored pantaloons. He has in his hand 
a soft velour hat. Seeing two strange people, he 
begins to curtsy, drawing back his right foot and occa- 
sionally lifting his left. He presses his hat hard 
against his stomach. He seems quite confused. 
VILITSKI and Fonx bow to him silently. ] 
Fonk [semt-audibly to Vitirsxi]: Who is that gentle- 
man? 
ViuitskI [in the same tone]: I really don’t know. [To 
SHPUNDIK.] May I know what you wish, sir? 
SHPUNDIK: Shpundik, Filipp Egorych. I am a land- 
owner from Tambov. However, you needn’t bother your- 
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selves about me. [Takes out a handkerchief and wipes his 
forehead. ] 

ViuitskI: I am very pleased—Maybe you'd like to see 
Mikhail Ivanych? 

SHPUNDIK: Don’t bother yourselves, please. I’1]—I— 
[He blushes, laughs a little, then walks off to the right side- 
ways. | 

Fonx [to Viuirsx1]: What a funny fellow! 

VILITskI: He must be an acquaintance of Mikhail Ivan- 
ych’s. I have never seen him here before. [Loudly to 
SupunpDiK.] Mikhail Ivanych will be here presently. 

[SHPUNDIK makes an uncertain movement with his head, 
smiles, and turns away. VILITSKI turns to FoNnkK, 
pleadingly. ] 

ViLitsKI: Rodion Karlych! Please... . Pardon.... 

Fonx [pressing his hand]: Oh, nonsense, nonsense! 
[Turns around.] Oh, here is Mr. Moshkin himself. 

[MosHKIN and Masua appear in the door on the left. 
He leads her by the hand, PrIAzHKINA follows them 
in. Masua is dressed in white, with a blue sash. She 
is very confused. ] 

MosHxKIn [triumphantly, but with some timidity]: 
Masha! I have the honor of introducing to you Mr. von 
Fonk. 

[MasHa curtsies. PRIAZHKINA curtsies in back of 
her. | 

MosHxIn [speaking to Fonx and pointing to Masua]: 
This, Rodion Karlych, is my Masha. 

Fonx [to Masua]: I am very flattered. . . . I consider 
myself very fortunate. . . . I have long desired the pleasure 
of 


[Masa does not answer; bows slightly with her head.] 
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Viuitskt: I hope, Maria Vasilevna, that you will like my 
friend. [Maswa looks at VititsK1; her face shows timidity. ] 
[Short silence. ] P 

MosuKkin [seeing Supunpik]: Oh, Filipp Egorych! 
Please come in. [Goes and brings him in by the hand.] 
Shpundik, Filipp Egorych, a neighbor of mine; a land-owner 
from Tambov—He came to-day from the country—Filipp 
Egorych Shpundik, Shpundik, Filipp Egorych. 

SHPUNDIK [bowing and acknowledging the introduction]: 
I am extremely much obliged to you, Mikhail Ivanych, I am 
extremely much obliged 

MosHxK1n [loudly, to the whole company]: Please be 
seated. [Masua sits down on the sofa.] Rodion Karlych, 
wouldn’t you like to sit here? [Points to a seat near MASHA. 
Fonx sits down.] Filipp Egorych! [Points to a chair 
opposite. SHPUNDIK sits down.] Ekaterina Savishna! 
[Points to a place near MAsHA. PRIAZHKINA sits down, 
holding tightly to her reticule. Mosuxin, himself, sits down 
on a chair to the left.] And you, Petrusha, sit down. 
[ViuitsK1 acknowledges by nodding his head and goes over 
near Fonx. Silence.] Hm! It’s a fine day. 

Fonx [smiling]: Yes, it is. [Another silence. He turns 
to Masua.] Pétr Ilich has told me that you intend to go 
to the opera some of these days. 

Masua: Yes. Pétr Ilich has proposed it to us— [Her 
voice breaks down. } 

Fonx: I am sure you will be very pleased. [Mosuxtn, 
SHPUNDIK, and PrRIAZHKINA listen attentively.) Rubini is a 
wonderful artist. His methods are most unusual; he has a 
wonderful voice; it is most wonderful, wonderful !—You 
surely love music? 


MasnHa: Yes, I love music very much. 
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Fonx: Maybe you play yourself? 

MasuHa: Very little. 

MosHxkIn: Why sure, she plays the piano. She plays all 
kinds of variations, etc., etc. Sure she does. 

Fonx: That’s quite nice. I play the violin a little. 

Mosux1n: And most excellently, I am sure. 

Fonx: Oh, no. More for my own pleasure. But I have 
always been surprised at those parents, who neglect, so to 
say, giving their children a musical education. I could never 
understand why. [He turns to PrtazHKINA, politely] Isn’t 
that right? 

[PriazHKina ts frightened and her lips begin to quiver. 
One eye blinks a little and she makes a kind of sickly, 
frightened sound. ] 

MosHKIN [coming quickly to her assistance]: You speak 
the truth, sir; you speak the truth. I am surprised,.at them, 
myself. It’s really surprising to know what boors there are, 
living in this world. 

SHPUNDIK [turning to MosHKIN modestly]: I fully agree 
with you, Mikhail Ivanych, I fully agree with you. 

[Fonx looks at SHPUNDIK. SHPUNDIK coughs in his 
hand. | 

Fonx [still looking at SHpunp1K]: I am very pleased to 
note, that in Russia, even in the provinces, a longing for art 
is awakening. It’s a very good sign. 

SHPUNDIK [in a quavering voice, which is steadied by 
Fonx’s continued look]: That’s just it, as you said. I am 
a man who isn’t very wealthy. You can ask Mikhail Ivanych 
about me. But I have bought a piano for my daughters. 
The only trouble is, that on our prairies, it is very hard to 
find a teacher. 

Fonx: May I ask, do you come from southern Russia? 
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Supunpik: Yes, sir, exactly. From the government of 
Tambov, the county of Ostrogozhsk. 

Fonk: Quite a grain producing district! 

SHPUNDIK: Yes, it is quite a grain producing district, 
but I can’t say that it has been very satisfactory of late, to 
us land-owners. 

Fonx: Why? 

SHPUNDIK: The crops have been bad. For the last three 
years, they have been bad. 

Fonx: Well, that is discouraging. 

Supunpik: There has been very little good in it, very 
little good in it. Still, we’ve tried to the best of our ability, 
for we realize our duty. Surely, we are simple people, coun- 
try people. We can’t all run to the capital. The best 
products are there. At least, we try to the best of our 
ability . . . to the best of our ability 

Fonx: That’s very praiseworthy. 

Supunpdix: Duty first. But there are great inconven- 
iences involved. Sometimes, one doesn’t know what to do. 
One tries this and that, but—simply gets to his wits’ ends. 
Even one’s imagination grows dull. [He assumes a tired 
pose. | 

Fonx: What are the inconveniences, for instance? 

SHPUNDIK: Well, the dam breaks; the cattle, with your 
permission, die out. [With a sigh.] Of course, it is God’s 
will in all that, and we must submit humbly. 

Fonx: That is discouraging. [He turns his attention to 
MasHa. | 

SHPUNDIK: Moreover,— [Noticing that Fonx has 
turned away from him, he gets confused and stops talk- 
ing. | 

Fonk [to MAsHA, in whose ear VILITSKI has been whisper- 
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ing during the previous conversation]: You must also like 
dancing? 

MasuHa: No, sir, not very much. 

Fonk: Is that possible? How strange! [Zo VivitTsx1.] 
The last ball at the Noblemen’s Club was a brilliant success. 
There must have been three thousand people there. 

MosHxIn: Just think of it! [Turning to Supunpix.] 
Ha! Filipp, that’s where you ought to go. What do you 
think? Can you see a ball like that at home? ([Laughs. 
SHPUNDIK lifts his eyes sadly. ] 

Fonx [to Maswa]: Don’t you like to dress—and pleasure 
in general? That’s so innate 

Masua: Why, yes. Iliketo... 

Fonk [smiling in the direction of PriazHxina]: Does 
your aunt attend to your dresses? Surely, that cannot be 
Moshkin’s duty ? 

[PRIAZHKINA puffs up with fright.] 

MasHa: Yes, my aunt attends to that. 

[Fonxk looks at her for a while and Masua drops her 
eyes. | 

Vititski [getting in back of MosHKIN; semi-audibly]: 
How about the dinner, Mikhail Ivanych? It’s terrible. The 
conversation doesn’t go at all. 

MosHKIN [getting up and almost murmuring to VILITSKI, 
but with unusual energy]: But what can you do with that 
cursed cook? That creature will be the death of me. Go, 
Pétr, for God’s sake, and tell her that I’ kick her out to- 
morrow, if she doesn’t send the dinner in at once. [VILITSKI 
starts to go.] And tell that good-for-nothing Stratilat to 
bring in some appetizers, on the new tray. Otherwise, he 
might use the old one. He doesn’t care who is here. All he 
knows is how to make a noise in the vestibule. [VILITSKI 
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goes out. MOosHKIN turns quickly to Fonx.] So, so, I fully 
agree with you. 

Fonx [looking at MosHKIN with some surprise]: Yes. 
Tell me, please . . . [He doesn’t know what to say.] Yes. 
Where does Mr. Kufnagel live? 

MosHKIN: On Podiacheski Street, in Blinnikov’s house, 
in the yard, on the third floor. At the entrance to that house, 
there is a very bright sign, a very interesting sign, for you 
can’t understand it. Still, the trade that it advertises must 
be a pretty good one. 

Fonx: I am very much obliged to you. I want to see 
Kufnagel. [He laughs.] Once, a most unusual incident 
happened to him in my presence. Imagine! Once, while we 
were walking on Nevski 

MosHKIN: . Yes, yes? 

Fonk: We were walking on Nevski. Suddenly, a very 
short man in a bear’s skin approached him and wanted to 
embrace him and kiss him—Just imagine! Kufnagel, of 
course, pushed him away and said: “Are you out of your 
head, sir?” And the man in the fur coat started to embrace 
him again and asked him if he had been away from Kharkov 
a long time and similar questions. Just imagine, on the 
street! Finally, it all came out. The man in the fur coat 
had mistaken Kufnagel for one of his friends. The interest- 
ing point about it, I want you to note, is the fact that there 
are people who look alike. 

MosHKIN [in ecstasies]: It’s a most interesting, a most 
interesting anecdote. However, such resemblances do hap- 
pen. Do you remember, Filipp, how two neighbors of ours, 
the brothers Polgusev?—It was impossible to distinguish 
between them. It is true, one had a very wide nose, and a 
cataract on his eye—Then he became bald-headed, due to 
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drink. But the resemblance was most surprising. Isn’t that 
true, Filipp? 

SupunDIK: Yes, there was a_ great resemblance. 
[Thoughtfully] It is said, that such things depend on vari- 
ous causes. Science, of course, can discover those things. 

Mosuxin [warmly]: And_it will, it positively will. 

SHPUNDIK [with dignity]: I don’t think it can be said so, 
positively. However, it’s apt to be so. [After a short 
silence] Why not? 

Fonx [to MasHa]: The pranks of Nature in such cases 
are extraordinary. : 

[Masua doesn’t say anything. STRATILAT comes in 
from the vestibule, carrying a tray with appetizers on 
tt. VitirsKxi follows him.] 

Mosuxin [who has been standing ; anviously]: Wouldn’t 
you like an appetizer before dinner? [Motioning to StratI- 
LAT to come towards the front.] Come up here. [To Fonx.] 
Wouldn’t you like a little caviar? [Fonx refuses.] No? 
As you please. Ekaterina Savishna! Help yourself. And 
you, Masha. [PriazuHKxina takes a piece of bread and caviar 
and eats. Maswa refuses.] Filipp, don’t you want some? 
[Supunpik gets up, pulls StRATILAT to one side, and helps 
himself to a glass of vodka. VILITSKI goes up to Fonx. 
Suddenly MALANIA appears in the vestibule door.] 

Mauanta: Mikhail Ivanych! 

Mosuxin [furious, running to meet her, and barring her 
entrance; semi-audibly]: Where are you going, you idiot? 

MaLaniaA: Dinner 

Mosuxin [pushing her out]: All right. Go. [Turning 
around quickly] Does anyone want some more? No? No- 
body? [All are silent. MosHKIN murmurs something to 
SrraTiLatT.] Go, go, quickly, and announce that dinner is 
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ready. [STRaTiLaT goes out. Mosuxin turns to Fonx.] 
May I know, Rodion Karlych, whether you play cards? 

Fonx: Yes, I play, but now, I think dinner is nearly 
ready. Moreover, I am in such pleasant company—[Points 
to MAsHA; VILITSKI bites his lips slightly.] 

MosHKIN: Surely, not now. We will have dinner now. 
I merely asked. If you like, we’ll play a little after dinner. 

Fonk: With pleasure. [Zo Masua.] I think you must 
be quite indifferent to card-playing? 

MasHa: Yes,I am. I don’t play cards. 

Fonk: That’s understood. At your age, other thoughts 
occupy your mind. Does your esteemed aunt play? 

MasHa [turning slightly in PriazHxtna’s direction]: 
She plays. 

Fonx [to PRIAzHKINA]: Preference? 

PRIAZHKINA: Hearts. 

Fonx: I don’t know that game. Ladies have a perfect 
right to complain about cards 
MasuHa [naively]: Why? 

Fonx: Why? Your question surprises me. 

VILITSKI: Really, Maria Vasileyna 

[MasHa gets more confused. ] 

STRATILAT [coming in from the vestibule; loudly]: Eating 
is done! 

MosHxIn: Thank God! [All get up.] Please, come and 
help yourselves, to whatever the Lord has given us. Masha, 
give your hand to Rodion Karlych. Petrusha, you take 
Ekaterina Savishna’s hand. 

SHPUNDIK: And we, my boy, will go together. [Takes 
him by the arm.] So, like this. 

[All go into the vestibule. MosHKIN and SHPUNDIK in 
the rear. ] 
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Mosuxin: Soon we will march this way to the wedding, 
Filipp. Why do you look so dejected ? 

SHPUNDIK [with a sigh]: Nothing, my boy, I feel better 
now. Only, I see that here, in St. Petersburg, things are 
different from what they are at home. I am puzzled... 

Mosuxin: Ah, my boy, that’s all nonsense. Wait, you'll 
see. We'll open a bottle of champagne and drink to the 
health of the betrothed. That’ll be better. Come on, my 
friends. [All go out.] 


“CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene: A poorly furnished room of a young bachelor. 
A door in the background; another on the right. A table, 
sofa, and several chairs. A few books on some shelves; pipes 
lying around on the bureau. VuLITsKI sits on a chat, 
dressed. Holds an open book in has lap. 

ViuitskI [after a moment's silence]: Mitka! 

MirKa [coming in from the vestibule]: Yes, sir? 

Viuitski [having looked at him]: A pipe. [MITKA goes 
to the bureau and fills a pipe with tobacco and gives vt to 
hom.] Didn’t anyone bring a note from Rodion Karlych 
to-day ? 

MitKA: No, sir. [Gives him a match. ] 

Viuitski [lighting the pipe]: Mikhail Ivanych may come 
in to-day. So tell him again that I am not at home. Do 
you hear me? 

Mitxa: I do. [Goes out.] 

Viuitsxi [efter having puffed at his pipe, gets up]: This 
must end somehow! It is unbearable; it’s positively unbear- 
able. [Walks around the room.] My behavior, I know, 
was unpardonably harsh. It is five days since I have been 
to see them— Since that cursed dinner. But what can I 
do? Oh, Lord! I can’t dissemble. However, it must come 
to some end. I can’t go on hiding myself; sit around for 
days in other people’s houses; and stay overnight again some- 


where else. I must decide upon something. What will they 
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think about me in the office? It is an unpardonable weak- 
ness; it is childishness. [After a moment’s silence] Mitka! 

MirKa [coming in from the vestibule]: Yes, sir? 

ViuitsKi: Did you tell me that Mikhail was here last 
evening ? 

Mirxa [throwing his hands behind his back]: Yes, sir, 
he has been here daily, since Sunday. 

VILITsKI: Hm, hm! 

Mira: Sunday, he was very uneasy. He was worried 
about your health, and he asked why you hadn’t been to see 
them yesterday. 

VILITSKI: Yes, yes, you told me that. What did you say 
to him? That I 

Mirxa: I told him that you were out of town; that you 
had gone away on business, so to say. 

Vitirski: And what did he say? 

Mirxa: He was surprised. He didn’t know that you had 
business, nor why you went away so suddenly, without saying 
a word to them. Then he said that he had asked about you 
in the office and nobody there knew anything about it, so he 
concluded that it wasn’t on official business. He was very 
uneasy about it. He even asked whether you had hired a 
vehicle from the stand or the post-chaise; and whether you 


had taken enough underclothing, etc. He was very uneasy. 

VILITsKI: What did you tell him? 

Mirxa: I told him what you told me to tell him. “I 
don’t know where the boss has gone; only he went with 
friends,—that means, that he has gone out of town for a 
good time, and they expect his return ’most any hour.” He 
thought for a while, then he went away. And since then he 
has come every day to find out what he can. Day before 
yesterday, he was even here twice. Yesterday, he waited for 
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an hour and a half in your room. He was waiting for you. 
Then he left a note. 

Vititsx1: Yes, I have read that. Now listen. If Mikhail 
Ivanych should come to-day, tell him that I returned and 
went away again, but that I will be in to see him to-day, 
positively. Do you hear me? Positively. Go, and get my 
uniform ready. 

MirKa [going away smilingly]: He even asked of the 
janitor; he asked him if he didn’t know where Pétr Ilich 
had gone to. 

VILITSKI: What did the janitor say? 

Mirtxa: The janitor said that he didn’t know, only that 
he thought that you were not at home, that’s all. 

ViuitsxI [after a moment’s silence]: Well, go. [MirKa 
goes out. ViILITSKI commences to pace the room.] How 
childish! And what a foolish thought, to hide myself, as 
though it were possible to hide myself forever. Now, Vl 
have to lie about it and invent stories. It will be hard to 
fool the old man. Everything will come out. It’s pretty bad, 
pretty bad. [Stops a moment.] And what on earth has 
possessed me? Why do I feel a chill all over me? As soon 
as I think that I am going to go there? I am going to get 
married in a few days! And everything about that is settled; 
I have given my word. Moreover, I have nothing against it. 
[Shrugs his shoulders.] It is surprising, I confess. I never 
foresaw a situation like this. [Sits down again.] That 
dinner! That dinner! I shall never forget that dinner as 
long as I live. And what ailed Masha? She isn’t a foolish 
girl; of course, she isn’t a foolish girl. But she couldn’t say 
a single word; positively, not a single word. Fonk tried this 
way and that way and another way and every which way, 
but she sat there as if she were mummified. “Yes, I am very 
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glad . . .” I blushed for her all the while. I can’t look 
Fonk straight in the face now, so help me God! It seems to 
me as if he is laughing at me all the time; and he has good 
reason for it. Surely, being a polite man, he wouldn’t ex- 
press his full opinion of the matter. [Short pause.] She is 
timid, bashful; she has never seen enough of the world. 
Surely, she has had no one from whom to learn the necessary 
manners; she couldn’t have learned them from Mikhail 


Ivanych. But she is so kind; she loves me so much.... 
Yes, and I love her. [Warmly.] Did I ever say that I didn’t 
love her? Only that ... [Another short pause.] I quite 


agree with Fonk: education is a very important thing, a very 
important thing. Yes, ’ll go there to-day. [Throws down 
the book.] Oh, how bad things are! [MuirKa enters.] What 
do you want? 

MirKa [giving him a letter]: A letter, sir. 

ViuitsKi [looking at the hand-writing]: Oh, all right. 
Go. [MrrKa goes out. VititsKi opens the letter quickly.] 
From Masha. [Reads to himself, and then, having finished, 
puts his hands on his knees.] What exaggeration! To what 
purpose? [Gets up and reads aloud.] “You don’t love me 
any more! That’s clear to me now.” How many times has 
that been written? “Don’t feel yourself bound; we are both 
still free. JI have noticed in you for some time, a gradual 
cooling off towards me.” That’s not true! “Although ex- 
ternally, you haven’t changed any ... but now, I think it 
has become harder for you to pretend. And what for? It 
was said that you had gone out of town. Is that true? It 
is apparent that you are afraid to meet me. At any rate, 
I would like to have an understanding with you. Your 
devoted . . .” and so on, and so on. “When you have re- 
turned, you will find this letter. Come to see us, not for my 
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sake, but for the sake of the old man, who is losing his mind, 
on account of it. If I am making a mistake, and if I am 
vexing you with my letter, pardon me. But your last 
visit . . . Good-bye.” [Somewhat agitated.] Why all this? 
What for? How shameful it is—everlasting misunderstand- 
ings. This is a great prospect for the future! Well, I must 
admit, that I am wrong. I haven’t been there for five suc- 
cessive days. But why draw such dark conclusions from it, 
in such a solemn tone? [Looks at the letter again and shakes 
his head.| There is more selfishness in it than love. Real 
love doesn’t express itself that way. [Short silence.] How- 
ever, I must go to see them to-day. I am guilty before her. 
[Paces the room again.] I will go to see them right now, 
before I go to the office. It’s on the way, anyway. Yes, yes, 
I am positively going. [Stops.] Yes. It will be rather 
awkward to begin with . . . but, there is nothing else to be 
done about it. 
[A noise is heard in the vestibule. He listens to tt, and 
puts the letter in his pocket. Mirxa enters. ] 
Mirxa: Mr. Fonk has come. He wants to see you. He 
has another man with him. 
ViuitsKi [after a short silence]: Ask them in. 
[MirKa goes out. Fonx and SozoMENOS enter. VILIT- 
SKI goes to meet them. |] 
Viuitsk1: How glad I am 
Fonx [pressing his hand|: Pétr Ilich! Permit me to 
make you acquainted with one of my friends—[V1ILitskI and 
Sozomrenos bow to one another.| Perhaps you have heard 
of the name,—Mr. Sozomenos? 
Viuitski: I have, I have. 
Fonx: Iam quite sure that you will like each other. 
Viuitskr: I don’t doubt—— 
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Fonx: He busies himself with literature, and is meeting 
with great success. 

ViitsK1 [respectfully]: Aha! 

Fonx: He hasn’t had anything published yet, but he 
showed me a story a couple of days ago—a most beautiful 
composition! Especially the style; it is excellent. 

Vixirsxt [to Sozomenos]: May I know the title? 

SozomENnos [abruptly]: “The Nobility of the Judges of 
the Shores of the Volga.” 

ViuitsK1: Ah! 

Fonx: There’s a lot of feeling and sympathy. .. . There 
are even very exalted places. 

ViuitsK1: I should feel highly flattered, if Mr. Sozomenos 
would see fit to read the story to me. 

Fonx: Oh, I think he would be very glad to doit. [Look- 
ing at SozoMENOS.] Authors seldom refuse to do that. [He 
laughs. | 

[SozomEnos replies with: coarse laughter.] 

Viuitski: Sit down, gentlemen. Would you like to have 
some pipes? [He hands them pipes and tobacco. ] 

[Fonx refuses. Sozomrnos sits down, slowly fills the 
pipe, and looks around. | 

Fonxk [to Vivitsk1, while Sozomenos is filling his pipe]: 
Just think, how strange! Up to now, Mr. Sozomenos didn’t 
even suspect that he had literary inclinations. And, as you 
see, he has passed his first youth. How old are you, Alkiviad 
Martynych? 

Sozomrenos: Thirty-five. May I have a light? 

ViuitsKI [handing him the matches from the table]: 
Here it is. 

Fonkx [to VuiuitsxK1]: Moreover, he’s not a Russian. 
However, it must be said, he left his native country very 
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young, and has done a number of things here. Mostly, he 
has passed his time in the provinces. He came to St. Peters- 
burg intending to learn the soap-making trade. And sud- 
denly, he began to write. That’s a talent! [Vuititsxt looks 
at Sozomenos.] I confess that I am not a great admirer of 
contemporary literature. Nowadays, they write so peculiarly ! 
Moreover, although I consider myself a Russian and acknowl- 
edge the Russian language as my mother tongue, so to say, 
still, like Alkiviad Martynych, I am not a Russian by birth, 
and therefore, I haven’t, so to say, the voice—— 

VILITSKI: Oh, nonsense! On the contrary, you speak 
most excellent Russian. I always admire the clearness and 
the beauty of your style. Why 

Fonx [smiling modestly]: That may be, that may be. 

SozoMENOS:- He is a scholar. 

Fonxk: Well, not quite that. What did I want to say? 
Oh, yes,—I am not a great lover of contemporary literature. 
[Sits down. VixirsKt also.] But I love the good Russian 
style; the expressive style. That’s why I was so pleased with 
Sozomenos’ story. I didn’t lose the opportunity of expressing 
to him my innate satisfaction. However, I do not advise him 
to publish it, because, I am sorry to say, the contemporary 
critics have very poor taste. 

SozoMEnos [having removed the pipe from his mouth, and 
lowered his head]: None of these critics know anything. 

Vititsk1: Yes, they write a lot of wiseacre stuff. 

SozomENos: They simply know nothing. 

Viuitski [to Fonx]: All you have told me about Mr. 
Sozomenos, has greatly excited my curiosity, and I should 
like to become familiar with his writings. 

SozomMENos [in the same position, but in a lower voice]: 
Absolutely nothing. [He puts his pipe in his mouth again.] 
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Fonx: He will bring his story to you some of these days. 
[Getting up and taking ViirsKi a little to one side.] You 
see, he is quite a peculiar man. What you call an eccentric 
man, and that’s just what I like about him. All real writers 
are kind of eccentric. I confess, I am very glad over my 
discovery. [With pridé] Che. le brodeche. [FonxK expresses 
“qe le protege’ with the German accent.| Well, what are you 
doing, my dear Pétr Ilich? How are you getting on? 

VititsK1: About the same. 

Fonk: You haven’t been attending to your duties these 
days, have you? 

ViuitskK1: No, I haven’t. [A moment’s silence.] How 
did you know about it? 

Fonk: Hm! Well, what do you intend to do now? 

VinirsKi: Ill be frank with you, Rodion Karlych. I 
intended to go there to-day. 

Fonx: And you will do well. 

VILITSKI: You understand that it cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. I am even ashamed of it. It’s laughable. Moreover, 
I am not altogether right. I must explain myself, and I am 
confident that it will all come out as well as it can. 

Fonx: Surely. 

Viuitski [looking around]: Id like to have a talk with 
you about it. 

Fonx: Well, what’s hindering you from doing it now? 

Viuitski: I would like to talk to you alone. You know, 
it is quite a ticklish affair. 

Fonk [in a low voice]: Maybe you feel a little bashful 
on account of Sozomenos’s presence. ... Nonsense! Look 
at him. [Points to SozomEnos, who is falling asleep.] He 
doesn’t even notice us. His imagination isn’t like yours and 
mine. He may be, now, in the East, or in America, or the 
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Lord knows where. [Takes ViLitsKi’s arm and they begin 
to pace the room.| Say what you want to say. 

Virirskt [undecidedly]: You see, I really don’t know 
where to begin. You are showing such a friendly disposition 
towards me. Your advice is generally so practical, so 
wise. . 2. 

Fonx: Please, without compliments. 

VititsKt [semi-audibly]: Help me, for Heaven’s sake! 
I am, as you must have noticed, in very trying circumstances. 
You know, that I am going to be married, Rodion Karlych. 
I have given my word for it, and, as an honest man, I am 
going to keep it. I have no reproaches to make to my be- 
trothed, for she hasn’t changed one bit. I love her, and 
yet,—you won’t believe me, but the very thought of my 
wedding being so near, makes such an impression upon me, 
such . .. that I ask myself if I “have the right, under the 
present circumstances, to accept my betrothed’s hand?” or 
whether it wouldn’t be, on my part, deceit? What does it 
mean? Explain to me. Does it mean that I am afraid to 
lose my freedom, or something else? I can’t solve that, I 
confess. 

Fonx: Listen, Pétr Ilich. Permit me to give you my 
opinion on the matter, with the utmost frankness. 

VititskI: Please do, please do. [He stops and looks at 
Sozomenos.] But really, I feel ashamed before Mr— I 
think he is fast asleep. 

Fonk: Is that so? He is. [Goes up to SozomENos, who 
has fallen asleep, with his head hanging over his chest; in 
which position he remains all through the conversation, ex- 
cepting that now and then he “catches fish.” ] That’s quite 
interesting. [Zo himself.] Hine allerliebste Geschichte. 
[Aloud.] That happens to him quite often. What funny fel- 
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lows these authors are! [Bending over him.] He sleeps like 
a log. I must say, I like that. It’s quite original. 

VILITSKI: Yes, it is. 

Fonk: Well, now you needn’t worry about him. [Both 
return to the front of the stage.] And so, listen to me, my 
dear Pétr Ilich. You want to know my opinion concerning 
your marriage, isn’t that right? [VuiLirsKi nods his head.] 
This is a very delicate question. Ill begin from... 
[Stops.] Well, you see, Pétr Ilich, in my opinion, a man, 
particularly at your age, can’t live without some rules. I 
made some for myself at a very early age, and I have never 
deviated from what I call my laws. One of my main laws is: 
that a man must never lose himself; must always account 
for his behavior to himself. Now, Vll pass over to your 
ease. Two years ago, you made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Moshkin. Mr. Moshkin did several favors for you. Maybe 
they were quite important ones at that... . 

VILITSKI: Oh, yes, oh, yes. I am greatly indebted to him. 
Greatly. ... 

Fonx: I don’t doubt that at all. I don’t even doubt your 
appreciation. Your honorable disposition is well known to 
me. But here comes the question to which we must give our 
undivided attention. Mr. Moshkin is undoubtedly a most 
worthy man, but, tell me, my dear Pétr Ilich, do you and he 
belong to the same company? 

Vititsk1: I am as poor as he is,—in fact poorer. 

Fonx: Pétr Ilich! It isn’t a question of wealth. I am 
talking about education, manners, and mode of life— You'll 
pardon my frankness. 

Vititsk1: Speak! I am listening to you. 

Fonx: Now... now concerning your bride-to-be. Tell 
me, Pétr lich, do you love’ her? 
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Viuitsx1: I do. [After a moment’s silence] I do love 
her. 

Fonxk: You are in love with her? [VrtrtTsk1 is silent.] 
Well, you see, my friend, love . . . surely . . . one can’t say 
anything against love. That’s fire; a whirlwind; a whirlpool. 
In a word, it’s a phenomenon... . Well, you can’t master 
it, that’s all. I, for my part, think that, even here, reason 
doesn’t lose its rights. But, my honest opinion in this matter 
cannot serve as a general rule. If you love your bride-to-be 
as much as you have said, then there is nothing more to be 
said about it. All that we may say about it will be in vain. 
But, it seems to me, that you are beginning to be shaky; that 
you are developing a doubt; and finally, that you are begin- 
ning to be uncertain about your own feelings; and that’s a 
very important point. At any rate, you are now in a condi- 
tion, so to say, to accept friendly advice. [Takes him: by the 
arm.] Listen! Let us look coldly on your relationship with 
Maria Vasilevna. [ViLitsKx1 looks at Fonx.] Your bride is 
a very lovely, very amiable young lady. That can’t be denied. 
[Vinitsx1 drops his eyes.]| But, you know, that the best 
diamonds require polishing. [VriLirsKxi looks at SozomeEnos. | 
—Don’t bother yourself about him; he’s asleep.—It isn’t a 
question, whether you love your bride now, but the question is 
whether or not you will be happy with her. An educated man 
sometimes has certain inclinations which his wife cannot 
sympathize with. He is interested in problems, which she 
cannot even comprehend. Believe me, Pétr Ilich, equality is 
very important in married life. Let me tell you what I mean: 
I do not admit, for a minute, that false equality between hus- 
band and wife about which the self-styled Prophets. . . . No, 
a wife must blindly obey her husband, blindly. You under- 
stand that I am talking about a different kind of equality? 
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VititsKI: That is so. I fully agree with all that you 
have said. But, my dear Rodion Karlych, put yourself in 
my place. How could you expect me, now, at this time, to 
break my word? Just think of it! My refusal to stick 
to my word would kill Maria Vasilevna. She has trusted 
me, like a child. I may say, that I have brought her out in 
the world. I discovered her and I proposed to her. Now, 
I must carry it out to the end. How could you expect me 
to avoid that responsibility? You would be the first one 
to despise me for it. 

Fonx: Wait a minute, wait a minute! I am not quite 
ready to justify you. Your arguments can be easily refuted. 
In my opinion, there are two kinds of obligations: The obli- 
gation to others, and the obligation to yourself. What right 
have you to spoil your own life; to ruin it? You are young; 
you are in the bloom of life, so to say. You are in the public 
eye, and very likely an illustrious career is awaiting you. 
Why do you want to throw away such a good chance; such a 
good beginning? 

Viuitskt: Why throw away, Rodion Karlych? Couldn’t 
I continue my career... 

Fonx: Surely, you could, though married, continue to 
work; nobody doubts that. Moreover, Pétr Ilich, everything 
may be reached in time. But who wouldn’t consider the 
shortest road the best? Assiduity, zeal, punctuality,—these 
qualities do not remain unrewarded, that’s true. Good abili- 
ties are also useful to an official. They all draw the attention 
of the superiors. But connections, Pétr Ilich, good connec- 
tions and good acquaintances are very important in this 
world. I have already told you about my rule to avoid 
getting acquainted with the people of the lower classes. 
From this rule, logically follows another rule: Get ac- 
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quainted with as many people of the upper classes, as you 
can. And that isn’t very hard to do. In society, Pétr Ilich, 
people are always ready to accept an official, who is active, 
modest, and has a good education. And once having been 
accepted in good society, he has good chances to make a better 
marriage, especially, when he is a bachelor, and has absolutely 
no family ties. 

VititsKi: I quite agree with you, Rodion Karlych. But 
my ambition doesn’t run in that direction. I am afraid of 
society and I am perfectly willing to spend my life at the 
family hearth. Moreover, I do not admit that I have such 
great abilities. But devotion in an official, as you have said, 
does not remain unrewarded. Other thoughts are worrying 
me. It seems to me, that I am morally obliged .. . nay, 
more, I cannot even think of breaking our betrothal, without 
feeling some terror. And yet, the wedding frightens me so, 
that I cannot decide what to do. 

Fonx [seriously]: I fully appreciate your mental atti- 
tude. It isn’t as unintelligible as you think. You see, Pétr 
Ilich, this is the transition period. It is, so to say, the crisis; 
understand what I say, the crisis. If you could get away 
from here now, for a month at least, I am sure that you would 
return an entirely different man. Then, if you would call 
the full strength of your character to your assistance, the 
matter would be settled. 

ViuitsKi [looking at him]: Do you think so? But how 
about Masha, Rodion Karlych, how about Masha? My con- 
science would torment me—— 

Fonk: That, of course, is a disagreeable feature. I 
sympathize with you. But what can be done? 

VixitskI: I am a hideous fellow, a hideous man! 

Fonx [severely]: Why do you use such words? Permit 
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me to remark, that’s childish. You will pardon me, but the 
sincere interest which I take in you . . . [VILITSKI presses 
his hand warmly.] Surely, it will be hard at first, for Maria 
Vasilevna; it’s possible that her sadness will last for quite 
a while. But let us look at it in a cold light. You are not 
as guilty as you think you are.’ Your betrothed, on her part, 
ought to be thankful to you. You gave your hand to her, 
and took her out of the darkness; you awakened her dormant 
abilities; you started her education; in fact, you have done 
even more than that, for you awakened her hopes, otherwise 
impossible— Admitting that you have deceived her a little, 
you have deceived yourself more. You, I repeat, did not 
pretend to be in love with her; you did not deceive her 
purposely. 

ViuitTsk1 [passionately]: No, never, never! 

Fonx: Then why do you worry about it? Why do you 
reproach yourself for it? Believe me, my dear Pétr Ilich, 
that up to now, you have done nothing but good for Maria 
Vasilevna. 

Viuitsk1: My Heavens! But what shall I do? [Fonx 
looks at him silently.] You, yourself, will despise me. 

Fonxk: On the contrary, I will pity you. 

VILITSKI: But I assure you, Rodion Karlych, that I will 
still find strength enough in me to get out of this predica- 
ment. I am very much obliged to you for your advice. I 
don’t think, though, that I can agree with you in everything. 
IT cannot accept all your conclusions. I still cannot see any 


necessity for changing my own decision, but 
Fonx: I don’t ask you to do that, Pétr Ilich. Think your 
condition over, yourself. ; 
_Viurrski: Surely, surely. I am extremely obliged to you. 
Fonx: I am an outsider in this matter. 
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ViuitsK1: For Heaven’s sake, don’t say that. [MirKa 
comes in from the vestibule.] Who is it? Oh, you! What 
do you want? [Mrrxa smiles.] What is it? 

Mirxa: A lady is asking for you. 

VILITSKI: Who? 

MrrKa [smiling again]: A lady. She wants to see you 
alone. 

VititsKi [looking at Fonx in confusion, then turning to 
MirKa again]: Why didn’t you tell her that I wasn’t home? 
[Mirxa smiles.] Where is this lady? 

Mirxa: In the vestibule. 

Fonx [tm a low voice]: You are not going to stand on 
ceremony with us? He and I—[points to Sozommenos]— 
can go away. Let’s wake him up. Alkiviad Martynych! 
Wake up! [Sozomrnos grunts.] Wake up! [SozomENnos 
opens his eyes.] How can you sleep like that? 

Sozomrnos: I really think I have had a nap! 

Fonx: Yes, you have had a nap, all right. Now, let’s go. 
It’s time. 

[SozomENnos gets up slowly.] 

ViitsKI [who has been standing rmmovable all this time; 
quickly]: Why, why, gentlemen, are you going away? 

Fonx: What else... 

VititskI: Perhaps, it isn’t anything at all. Maybe, it is 
no particular person, that’s asking for me. 

SozZOMENOS [loudly]: Well, perhaps we can remain. 

Fonx [to Sozomrenos]: Ssh! Alkiviad Martynych! 
You must understand that a lady has come to see him. 

SozoMENos [staring]: <A lady? 

Vititsk1: That doesn’t mean anything. I assure you, 
it’s—nothing special. JI don’t know; I don’t think it’s 
anything. 
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SozomEnos [in the same hoarse voice]: Is she young? 

Viuirsxi: Really, I don’t know. Wouldn’t you like, 
gentlemen, to go into my bedroom for a while? . If you should 
go out now, through the vestibule, maybe it would—just for 
a minute 

Fonk: Just as you like, but be frank about it. 

Viuitski: Well, if you are not in a hurry, if you don’t 
have to go somewhere else, I’d be glad to have you remain 
here. We'll talk a little more. 

Fonz: All right. As you say. Come on, Alkiviad 
Martynych. 

[They both go to the door on the right.] 

Sozomenos [to Fonx, on the way]: Is she young? 

Fonx [smiling]: I don’t know. 

[They go into the bedroom. ] 

Mirxa [who has been standing with his hands behind his 
back, smiles}: What shall I do? 

Vititski: Ask her in, of course. [MitTKa goes out. 
Viwitski shuts the door on the right and returns to the centre 
of the stage.] 

[Masua enters. She wears a hat, and a thick veil over 
her face. She remains standing almost at the door.] 

Viuitski [going up to her]: May I know whom I have 
the honor of— [Suddenly] Maria Vasilevna! [Masna 
goes over to the sofa, with undecided steps, she sits down and 
lifts her veil. She is very pale.| You! Here, in my house! 

[During this scene with MasHa, VILITSKI watches the 
door of the bedroom and speaks very softly. ] 

Masua [in a faint voice]: You didn’t expect me, did you? 

VititskI: Could I ever think 

MasHa: You didn’t expect me— Well, don’t be afraid. 
I will go away soon. Are you alone? 
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Vinitsk1: Alone, but 

Masua: I thought I heard some voices. 

Vititski: JI had some friends here, but they have gone. 

MasHa: I will go soon, too. How long have you been 
back in the city? 

Vititski [confusedly]: Maria Vasilevna! I 

Masua [looking at him]: It’s true, then; it’s true, then, 
that you have been hiding yourself? Oh, Lord! Don’t 
worry! I haven’t come here, intending to create any un- 


pleasantness for you... . [Stops.] 

Vitirskt: Maria Vasilevna! Forgive me. I swear that 
I was going to see you to-day. 

MasHa: Quite an honor! But I don’t reproach you. I 
have come to clear up the matter. I wrote a letter to you 


to-day 

VivitsKI: Calm yourself, please. You are so pale! Are 
you well? 

Masua: I am well. That’s nothing; I am well. I am 
even stronger than necessary. I have come... 

Vititski [sitting down near her and interrupting her]: 
Listen, Maria Vasilevna! I am guilty, I am guilty all 
around. Forgive me. I have not been away from the city. 
I have avoided meeting you. If you should ask me why, I 
couldn’t say. Sometimes, I do things that I cannot account 
for. Foolish thoughts get into my head, and I don’t act at 
all like myself. You may be getting suspicious; you are 
suspicious, Maria Vasilevna! J—— 

Masua: I am suspicious, Vilitski? For five days, for five 
whole days 

ViLiITskI: Well, yes, yes. I am guilty, I am guilty. Now 
be magnanimous and forgive me. 

MasHa: Not having said a word—l[She ts ready to cry.] 
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ViuitskI: For Heaven’s sake, calm yourself. It will pass. 
It will all pass, and everything will be for the best. You will 
see. 

Masua: No, Vilitski, it will not pass. Your love has 
passed. Could I ever have thought that two weeks before 
the wedding— But what am I talking about the wedding 
for? As though I could believe 

Viuirski: Listen, Maria Vasilevna! We must have a 
talk; we must have a serious explanation— Of course, not 
here and not now. We must stop all these misunderstandings. 

MasHa: Stop? They are stopped. As though I do not 
feel that you don’t love me any more; that I have become 
tiresome to you; that I have become a burden to you! I 
feel that very plainly, Pétr Ilich. Surely, I am not worthy of 
you. I haven’t had the education. . .. But you were the 
first-—you remember, don’t you?—you were the first to pro- 
pose the friendship. I only ask of you one thing now: don’t 
torment me any longer. ‘Tell me that you don’t love me any 
more, and that everything is over between us, and I will know 
where I stand. 

ViLiTski [grieved]: Why do you think... 

Masua: Why? Don’t you think I have noticed your 
coldness? An education is not needed for that. Before, you 
never left me. You brought me books; you read them to 
me; sometimes, you even called me Masha! [Jn a lower voice] 
You even ceased that and wished to call me “dear.” And 
now... Can’t I notice the change? Tell me yourself. 
What is it to me that you are my betrothed; that you are 
bringing me presents? . . . Oh, Vilitski, you don’t love me 


any more, you don’t love me 
Viuitski: Masha! How can you say that? Surely, I 
am guilty before you, but, I repeat, it will all be explained. 
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We will have to have a talk,—just a little talk. I am an 
honest man, Masha, and you know it. I have never deceived 
you, and it is in vain that you are tearing my heart to 
pieces. Yes, I am guilty. Forgive me. 

Masua [dropping her head]: You don’t love me; you 
don’t love me. 

Viuitsk1: Again! That’s really cruel on your part. You 
know very well that I love you. Look at me! Don’t you feel 
that? ... Calm yourself, please, and go home. This very 
evening ... 

Masua: Oh, you want to get rid of me? 

ViuitsKi: Why do you say that, Masha? What pleasure 
do you get in tormenting me and yourself? However, I have 
no right to reproach you. I am guilty before you and I 
must keep quiet. But truly, listen to me—— 

Masua [not lifting her head]: What have I done, to 
make you so cold to me, Vilitski? Tell me. [Beginning to 
cry.] It is true, I haven’t received the education. . . . Your 
friend must have laughed at me. . . . The Lord knows what 
he has said about me! I know, you brought him in to ex- 
amine me. [At the word “examine,” ViLITsKI shuddered. ]} 
But at least, I. . . [She cries. ] 

ViuitsK1 [pleadingly]: Stop it, please stop it. That 
won’t help the matter. You are tormenting yourself in vain. 
How can you do that? Stop it. 

Masna [tearfully]: You don’t love me! 

Viuitsxi: And you said that you wanted to talk it over 
with me! You are in no condition for it. How will we live 
afterwards, if now, before the wedding, we are... [MasHa 
sobs.] Masha! For Heaven’s sake, your crying takes the 
life out of me. For Heaven’s sake, calm yourself. You'll 
see. Hverything will come out all right, believe me. We: 
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must help one another, for in the future, we shall have 
greater hardships than this. 

Masua: You don’t love me! 

ViuitsKi [slightly provoked]: Stop it, stop it, for 
Heaven’s sake! Have you lost every bit of confidence in me? 
Well, I am guilty. Pardon me. See, I am on my knees 
before you. [He gets down on his knees.] 

Masua: It isn’t necessary, it isn’t necessary. . 

VixitsK1 [somewhat sharply]: For Heaven’s sake, if you 
love me, stop it. You haven’t the faintest idea, in what a 
peculiar position you put me. [Whispering.| For Heaven’s 
sake, Masha, go away! T’ll be at your house this evening, 
positively. [Masua cries.] Stop it, for God’s sake! 

Masua [crying]: Good-bye forever, Pétr Ilich! [She 
starts to sob loudly.] 

ViuitsKi [jumping up]: That’s too much! Masha, 
Masha! [She sobs.] Masha! [She sobs. He 1s grieved. ] 
Stop it! They may hear us. 

Masua [taking the handkerchief from her eyes suddenly] : 
Who? 

Viuitsk1 [confused and vexed; points to the bedroom 
door]: There, my friends! 

Masua [straightening up]: And you didn’t tell me that 
right away? Oh, you hate me! [Rwns out.] 

ViuitsKI [gazing in her direction]: Masha! Wait! 
Masha! ... [He remains standing immovable for some 
time, then puts his hands on his head. Coming to himself, 
he goes to the bedroom door, opens rt, and says, smiling 
veaedly and forcedly.] Gentlemen, you can come in. [FonK 
and SozoMENOS enter. Fonxk 1s as calm and indifferent as 
if he had heard nothing. SozoMEnos is red from restrained 
laughter.] Please come in. 
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Fonx: Has your fair visitor gone? 

Vititski: Yes. [He looks at them both as if he wants 
to find out if they have heard anything.] Yes, she has gone. 
You will pardon me. I have detained you 

Fonx: Not at all, not at all. [He signals to SozoMENOs, 
who 1s ready to burst out laughing.) Not at all. Are you 
going out for a walk to-day? The weather is fine. 

Viuitsk1: Yes, I am going to the office. Where will you 
be this evening? 

Fonxk [continuing to signal to Sozomrnos]: I intend 
tons 


[Sozomenos bursts out laughing. | 

VILITSKI [venomously]: I see, gentlemen, that you heard 
everything. 

Sozomenos [laughing]: Sure enough, sure enough! 

Fonx [severely to Sozomrenos]: Alkiviad Martynych! 
Permit me to remark, that your laughter is quite inoppor- 
tune. [Sozomenos chokes but continues to laugh. Fonx 
takes ViLITsKI by the arm and walks to one side with him.]| 
Pétr Ilich! Please don’t be provoked with him. All authors are 
crazy, anyway. And by right, they ought not to be allowed in 
a respectable house. They have no idea of decorum. Don’t 
find fault with me, Pétr Ilich, . . . Please—— 

Viuitskr [bitterly]: On the contrary, I am neither pro- 
voked, nor am I finding fault. Mr. Sozomenos is quite right. 
Such a foolish scene. . . . I am not thinking at all of getting 
angry. On the contrary 

[Sozomenos sits down, sighs, catches his breath, and 
wipes his eyes. ] 

Fonx [turning to SozomENnos]: Stop it, Alkiviad Mar- 
tynych! [To VixitsK1, pressing his hand.] You may be 
assured that no one will know 
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VILITSKI: Why, on the contrary, it is a most interesting 
anecdote. 

Fonx [reproachfully|: Pétr Illich! 

ViLitsk1: No, truly—— 

Fonx: Well, all right, all right. However, there wasn’t 
anything surprising in the occurrence. You yourself are to 
blame, let me tell you. Your absence— I find that quite 
natural. In fact, it is praiseworthy. 

VILITSKI [venomously]: Do you think so? 

Fonx: Yes. In all that I can see a great deal of affection. 

Viuitsk1: Undoubtedly so. 

Fonx [after a moment’s silence]: Here is a living com- 
ment on my words. However, let’s talk about something else. 

VititsKi [bitterly]: Yes, let’s talk about something else. 
But what shall it be? 

Fonxk [turning to Sozomrenos]: Well, have you quieted 
yourself? [Sozomrenos nods.] Look out, don’t. fall asleep 
again. 

Sozomrenos: As though I had been sleeping! 

Fonx: You ought to read us a few verses. I am sure 


you write poetry. 

Sozomrenos: I have never tried it before, but I may now. 

Fonx: Take my advice, and try it. [Turning to Viuit- 
SKI] By the way, have you heard Rubini? 

Viuitsx1: No, I intended to go to the theatre with my 
fiancée—[laughing lowdly|—but now I don’t know when I 
shall have the chance. 

Fonx: Two days ago, I heard him again in “Lucia.” He 
moved me to tears. 

ViuitsKI: To tears? To tears? 

Fonk: Do you know, Vilitski, that you are quite a serious 
and exacting man? 
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Vitirski: I? 

Fonx: Yes, you. 

Vititski [loudly]: For instance? 

Mirxa’s Voice [from the vestibule]: But he is not at 
home. He has gone out of town again. 

[VititsKr is silent, listening; also Fonx.] 

MosHkIn’s VoicEe: If that is the case, I want to leave a 
note for him. 

Mirxa’s Vorce: He told me to tell you that he would be 
in to see you to-day. And a note, you can write here. 

Fonx [turning to Vititsx1]: What’s the matter? 

[ViILITSKI doesn’t answer. ] 

Mosuxin’s Voice: But why don’t you want to let me go 
in there? 

Mirxa’s Voice: I can’t. The door is closed and he took 
the key away with him. 

Mosuxin’s Voice: And you wanted to go in there for 
the ink! 

Mirxa’s Vorce: I can’t. So help me, God, I can’t. 

MosHxin’s Voice: Mitka! Your master is home. I 
know he is home. Let me go in. 

MitKa’s Voice: No, sir. 

Mosuxin’s Voice: Nonsense, Mitka! Let me go in. 
Your master hasn’t left town. I asked in the store and I 
asked the janitor. [Raising his voice.] Petrusha! Petrusha! 
Tell him to let me in! I know you are home. 

Viuitski [not daring to look at Fonx and SozoMEnos, who 
is again restraining his laughter; goes wp to the door of the 
vestibule]: Come in, come in, Mikhail Ivanych! Please 
come in. Are you out of your head, Mitka, or what? [Mosu- 
KIN and MirKa enter. MOSHKIN is very nervous. On seeing 
Fonx and Sozomenos, he begins to bow all around. VitirsKt 
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presses his hand.] How do you do, Mikhail Ivanych! How 
do you do? Pardon me, please, for the misunderstanding—— 
[Mirxa wants to talk.] Go, you! 

Mirxa: You yourself told me 

ViuiTsKI: Go, I tell you. [Muirxa goes out.] 

Mosuxin: Oh, that’s nothing. On the contrary, you 
must pardon me, for perhaps I have disturbed . . . [Bows to 
Fonxk and Sozomenos, who do not return the greeting. | 

[SozomeEnos gets up from his chair. ] 

MosHxkIn [going up to Fonx]: My esteemed Rodion 
Karlych! I didn’t know you at first. The sun,—you know,— 
[He motions with his hand in the air.]| How’s your 
health ? 

Fonx: Thank God! And how is yours? 

Mosuxin: Oh, we’re getting along, thank you. [Bows to 
Fonx again and smiles.] The weather is very fine to-day. 

[A short, strained silence. ] 

Fonx [to Vititsxt]: Good-bye, Pétr Hlich. [Taking his 
hat.] We’ll undoubtedly see each other again to-day. 

Mosuxin [to Fonx]: I hope I haven’t disturbed... . If 
I am in your way, please don’t disturb yourselves. I can 
come in some other time. I only came in to have a look at 
Pétr Lich. 

Fonx: Oh, no, you haven’t disturbed us. We were get- 
ting ready to go, as it was. Alkiviad Martynych! Come on. 
Viuitsxi [a little disturbed]: So you are going away? 

Fonx: Yes. We'll see each other ... Where are you 
going to dine? 

Vititsk1: I don’t know. Why? 

Fonx: If you’re not detained anywhere, come to see me 
about five o’clock. Good-bye. [Zo Mosuxtn.] Good-bye. 

[MosHkKIN bows. ] 
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VititsK1: Good-bye, Rodion Karlych. Alkiviad Martyn- 
yeh! Where do you live? 

Sozomrenos: On Gorokhovaia, in Zhmukhim’s house. 

VititsKI: I shall have the pleasure of . . . [Escorts 
them to the vestibule. } 

[They go out. ViLiItsKi returns. MosSHKIN stands im- 
movable and looks at him. VILITSKI goes up to him 
hesitatingly. | 

VILITSKI: I am very es to see you, Mikhail Ivanych. 

Mosuxin: And I... and I am very glad to see you, 
too, Petrusha! Surely ...I—I.. 

Viuitsx1: I intended a go to see you to-day, Mikhail 
Ivanych. I have to leave here pretty soon. Why don’t you 
sit down ? 


MosHxIn [sttll in the same position]: Thank you... I 
shall have to... Well, how was your journey? Are you 
well ? 


ViuitsKi [hurriedly]: All right, thank you. What time 
is it? 

Mosuxkin: It must be going on two o’clock. 

VILITSKI: Two o’clock? 

MosHxIn [turning around to ViLitsK1 quickly]: Pet- 
tusha! Petrusha! What’s the matter with you? 

Viuitskt: With me, Mikhail Ivanych? Nothing. 

MosuHkKINn [going up to him]: Why are you offended with 
us, Petrusha? 

ViuitsKi [not looking at him]: 

MosHxin: I know everything, Petrusha. I know you 
haven’t been out of town. You haven’t been in to see us for 
the last five days. You have been hiding yourself. Petrusha! 
What’s the matter with you? Tell me. Has any one of us 
insulted you? 
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VILITSKI: Oh, no. On the contrary... 

MosHxkIN: Then why such a sudden change? 

Viuitsxi: Jl explain it to you later, Mikhail Ivanych. 

MosuxIn: Weare plain people, Petrusha, but we love you 
with all our hearts. Pardon us, if’ we have done anything 
disagreeable to you. We haven’t known what to think, 
Petrusha. We are discouraged and tired out. Imagine 
yourself, what was our situation! Acquaintances asked: 
“Where is Pétr Ilich?” I wanted to say that he had gone 
out of town for a few days, but my tongue wouldn’t obey me. 
What could I do? Just imagine! Right before the wed- 
ding! Poor Masha! I haven’t thought at all about myself, 
but Masha, just think! She is your bride. She, the poor 
girl, has no one in this world but you and me. And if there 
were any cause, but—We felt as if you had pierced our 
hearts. 

Viuitski: Truly, Mikhail Ivanych.. . 

Mosux1n: I know, Petrusha. She was here, a little while 
ago. [VILITsKI shudders slightly.] | She put her hat on, un- 
expectedly, this morning, and I asked her: “Where are you 
going?” and she said, almost dazed: “Let me go. Tve got 
to buy something.” [Dejectedly.] Well, she didn’t have to 
buy anything, Petrusha. You know that she didn’t. ...I 
let her go and I followed her. I saw that she ran up the 
street and made straight for here. I stopped at the corner, 
where the liquor store is, and I watched. I saw that, after 
a quarter of an hour, my dear little orphan came out of here, 
her face all tears. She took a cab, hung her head, and began 
to cry again. [He stops and wipes his eyes.] We must have 
pity, Petrusha. 

VititsKi [agitatedly]: I am guilty, Mikhail Ivanych. I 
am guilty before her and before you. Pardon me, 
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Mosuxin [with a sigh]: Oh, Petrusha, Petrusha! I 
didn’t expect this of you! 

Viuitsk1: Pardon me, Mikhail Ivanych. I am going to 
tell you all about it. You'll see, everything will come out all 
right. That’s true. I shall be at your house to-day, and 
shall explain it all. Pardon me. 

Mosuxin: Ah, that’s fine, Petrusha. And, thank God! 
I know that you wouldn’t hurt us, intentionally. Let me 
embrace you, my dear. I haven’t seen you for five long days. 
[Embraces him. ] 

ViuiTsKI [quickly]: You mustn’t think that I said any- 
thing disagreeable to Maria Vasilevna. On the contrary, I 
tried every which way to calm her, but she was so wrought 


up 


Mosuxkin: I believe you, Petrusha. Only imagine your- 
self in her place, Petrusha. You don’t dislike us! 

VILITSKI: How can you think that? ... 

MosuxIN: You don’t dislike her, either. She loves you 
so much, Petrusha. She'll die, if you jilt her. 

Vititski: Why do you talk that way, Mikhail Ivanych? 

MosHxkin: Imagine! She is your bride; the wedding day 
is set, with your consent .. . 

Viuitsk1: Am I changing the day? I love Maria Vasi- 
levna. 

MosHxin: Well, thank God, thank God! That means 
then that it wasn’t anything. It was just some little vision. 
In the future, Petrusha, better say it out; better reproach us. 
But those five days... 

ViuitskI: Don’t remind me of them, please. I am 
shamed, as it is. It will never happen again, believe me. 

Mosux1n: Well, it is all over, Petrusha, it is all over. 
Whoever recalls the past, will... 
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ViuitsK1: All I said to Maria Vasilevna, and I am re- 
peating it to you now, was that we must have a little under- 
standing ...so as to avoid the repetition of similar 
occurrences. 

Mosux1n: What misunderstandings? What does it mean, 
—misunderstandings? I can’t understand it. 

Vititski: I must have a talk with Maria Vasilevna. 

MosuHxkIN: Who will have anything against that? That’s 
your privilege. She’s to be your wife, and you are her pre- 
ceptor. Who else is to give her instructions but you? Who 
else but you is to lay down the rules for her? Married life 
isn’t a bed of roses. You must be truthful to one another. 
You have already done a whole Jot for her,—that is, for her 
education, for she is an orphan and I am not an educated 
man. That’s all true, Petrusha. 

Vititski: You don’t quite understand me, Mikhail 
Ivanych. However, it will all explain itself, and you'll 
see. Pretty soon, everything will be all right. [Looking 
at him.] My poor Mikhail Ivanych! You have changed 
quite a little. I am guilty, I am unpardonably guilty before 
you. 

Mosux1n: For three long years you have been my joy 
and comfort. Only once did you vex me a little. But what 
of it? It isn’t worth while talking about it. And as for the 
explanation, I rely upon you. Youw’re a pretty bright fellow; 
you'll make it all for the best. Only, please be indulgent. 
You know, it is easy to frighten Masha. Don’t pay any 
attention to the fact that she is a little timid and an orphan. 
She isn’t kom el font (comme il faut) but all the happiness 
of life’ doesn’t lie in that, Petrusha, believe me. There is 
more happiness in love and a kind heart. Your friends, 
surely, are educated people, and they converse, so to say, in 
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an abstract manner, but we—we can love you with all our 
hearts. No one, Petrusha, can deny that. 

ViutitsK1 [pressing his hand]: My kind, kind Mikhail 
Ivanych! I don’t deserve such an attitude towards me. 
[MosHKIN smiles and motions with his hand.] Truly, I 
don’t see how I deserve this. [Short silence. ] 

Mosuxt1n: Look me straight in the face. So, you are my 
same Petrusha. 

Vititsk1: How kind you are, how kind you are! [An- 
other short silence.| I am awfully sorry, but I have to go to 
the office. 

Mosuxin: To the office? Well, I won’t detain you. 
When will you come to see us, Petrusha? 

ViuitskI: This evening, Mikhail Ivanych, positively. 

MosHkIN:. Very well. How about... Petrusha... 
now?... 

Viuitski: Now, Mikhail Ivanych, I can’t. Mitka! 
MosHkIn: Well, you know best. But Masha and I would 
be glad... 

Mirxa [entering]: Yes, sir? 

Vititski: My uniform. 

Mirxa: Yes, sir. [oes out.] 

MosHxIn: Just think, Petrusha! After these tears and 
worries—ah, Petrusha? 

Viuitski: I can’t, Mikhail Ivanych. I shall be in this 
evening, positively. 

MosHxIn [with a sigh]: Very well. 

ViLitski: I haven’t been to the office all this time. They 
may have noticed it. 

Mosux1n: Well, just for a minute, before you go there. 

VititsK1; I don’t think I have the strength to face the 
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shame. You, please, prepare Maria Vasilevna. Just tell her 
that she should forgive me. 

MosuxIn: Oh, nonsense! No preparations are necessary. 
When we go in, I’ll simply say: “Here he is, our runaway !” 
And she will embrace you. That’s all the preparation that 
is necessary. [MirKa comes in with the uniform.] Put on 
your uniform and come up. 

ViLitsKI: But only for a minute. [Puts on his uniform.] 

MosHKIN: Well, we'll see. [Zo Mirxa.] You shameless 
fellow! Look at him. [Mrrxa smiles.] However, I admire 
you. A servant must do his master’s will. Well, Petrusha, I 
thank you very much. You have resurrected us all. Come on. 

Vinitski: Come on. [Going to MirKa.] Should Mr. 
Fonk stop in, tell him that I will be in to see him later 
to-day. 

Mosuxin: Well, we'll see about that. Put your hat on. 
Come on. 

[Both go out. MuirKxa remains, looking after them. 
Having seen them out, he goes up to the front of the 
stage. | 

Mirxa: “Shameless fellow!” Who in the world can un- 
derstand him? He gives me orders not to let him in and— 
Ah, what do I care about it? T’ll le down and have a nap. 
[Lies down on the couch.| I wish he’d buy a new couch! 
The springs of this one are all gone. But he has no time to 
think of such things. He’s got to run after the girls. Well, 
I don’t care. Let him have them. That’s all... that’s all. 
[He lifts his feet up in the air.] Kapiton certainly can make 
a dandy pair of shoes! 


CURTAIN. 


ACT THREE 


Scene: The same as in Act One. Mosuxin is dressed in 
a house-coat. He looks very sad and care-worn. He stands 
at the left door, listening. In a few minutes, PRIAZHKINA 
appears from that door. 

MosHKIN [almost whispering]: Well, well? 

PRIAZHKINA [in the same tone]: She has fallen asleep. 

MosHxin: And she has no fever? 

PRIAZHKINA: Not now. 

Mosuxin: ‘Thank God! [Silence.] Ekaterina Savishna! 
You had better not leave her. Something unexpected, you 
know, might happen. 

PRIAZHKINA: No, I won’t leave her; certainly I won’t 
leave her. Have some tea made. 

‘Mosuxin: I will, I will, my dear. [PriazHKINA goes 
out. Mosux1n comes to the front of the stage slowly; sits 
down; looks fixedly at the floor for a while; passes his hand 
over his face and shouts.] Stratilat! 

SrRaTiLaT [entering from the vestibule]: Yes, sir. 

Mosuxin: Make some tea for Ekaterina Savishna. 

STRATILAT: Yes, sir. [Starts to go.] 

MosHKIN [hesitatingly]: Nobody has come? 

STRATILAT: No, sir. 

Mosux1n: And—nothing has been brought here? 

StrATILAT: Nothing. 

MosuHKIn [sighing]: Well, you can go. [STRATILAT goes 


out. MosHKx1n looks around, wants to get up, but sits down 
268 
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again.] My God! My God! What does it mean? All of a 
sudden, everything has gone to pieces again. Now, the case 
is clear. . . . [Droops his head.| What means can we take? 
What can we do? ... [Short silence.] There is no way 
out. It’s all... [Motions with his hand in despair.] Un- 
less it should come by itself. [Sighs.] Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! 
[Supunpik enters from the vestibule. MosHx1n looks 
around.| Oh, is that you, Filipp? I am much obliged to 
you for not forgetting us. 

SHPUNDIK [pressing his hand]: Oh, I am not one of your 
city fellows. [After a moment’s silence.] Well, has he been 
here? 

Mosuxin [after having looked at him]: No, he hasn’t. 

Supunpixk: Hm! He hasn’t. What’s the cause? 

MosHx1n: The Lord knows. He’s always excusing him- 
self,—that he has no time—— 

SHPUNDIK [sitting down]: Has no time! And how is 
Maria Vasilevna ? 

Mosuxin: She isn’t very well. She didn’t sleep a wink 
all night. Now she is resting. 

SHPUNDIK [shaking his head]: Just think of it! [Sighs.] 
Yes, yes, yes. 

Mosuxin: What are you doing? 

SHPUNDIK: Oh, I’m trying. I must confess, Mikhail 
Ivanych, as I look upon your city people—No, I don’t like 
them. The further away from them, the better. You city 
people,—oi, 01, 01! 

MosHxkin [not looking at him]: Why are you so. 
There are good people here, too. 

Supunpix: I don’t deny it. It’s possible. Only, one 
must look very sharply. [After a moment’s silence.] So 
Pétr Ilich hasn’t been here? 
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Mosuxin [turning around to him suddenly]: Filipp! 
Why should I hide it from you? You see me; I am a dead 
man. 

SuHpunpDIK: Lord bless you! 

MosHKIN: I am a dead man; I am a dead man. And 
how unexpectedly it has come! You remember, Filipp, when 
you came here, two weeks ago, you remember how I met you? 
You remember what plans I had, what hopes? And now 
everything is crushed. It has all gone to the devil; it has all 
gone to Hell. Everything has gone, and I am sitting here . 
like a fool, trying to think up something. But I can’t. 

SHPUNDIK: Maybe you are exaggerating the» thing, « 
Misha. 

MosHxin: I am not exaggerating it. You have been here 
almost every day, and you can see for yourself. After the 
dinner—you remember?—-something was wrong. He didn’t 
come. He was a little foolish, or something happened, but— 
I went there, and explained myself and brought him here. 
Masha cried a little, forgave him and it was all fixed up. So 
I thought that everything was all right. To tell the truth, 
he didn’t stay long that time. He felt ashamed, or whatever 
the cause was. He assured her, in the right way though, in 
the way a lover ought to, that everything would be as before. 
He called on us the next day, brought her a little present, 
turned around, and—he was gone. He said that business 
called him. The following day he didn’t come at all; then 
he came again, spent an hour, but didn’t say a word. I 
talked to him about the wedding, how it should be, and 
when, and that it was time, and all he said was: “Yes, yes.” 
And since that day he hasn’t been near us. We can never 
find him home, and he doesn’t answer our letters. Well, 
Filipp, what does it all mean? You know as well as I do. 
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It is as clear as can be. He refuses, he refuses. Now, imagine 
in what condition I am! The responsibility, so to say, rests 
upon me. I am the one who started the whole thing. She is 
an orphan and has no one to take her part. But how could I 
ever have thought that Petrusha ... [Stops.] 

SupPunvik [thoughtfully]: Do you know what I am going 
to tell you, Mikhail Ivanych? 

Mosuxin: What? 

Supunpix: I think he has got a little foolish,—silly, as 
they say. St. Petersburg is not the last city in the world 
for it. 

MosuxI1n [after a moment’s silence]: No, it isn’t that. 
He isn’t that kind of a fellow. He wouldn’t act like that. 

SHPUNDIK: Well, perhaps he has taken a liking to an- 
. other girl. His friend, that great man, very likely introduced 
him to some woman... 

Mosuxin: That’s more likely. However, I don’t think 
it’s that. He has changed, and I cannot understand who has 
been the cause of it. He doesn’t look at me any more, as he 
used to; he doesn’t laugh any more, the way he used to, and 
he speaks differently, and Masha, he simply avoids. Oh, 
Filipp, Filipp, my lot is a hard one. It is terrible, Filipp, to 


think that, only recently . .. andnow... And why? How 
could it all have happened ? 
SHpuNDIK: Yes, yes, Misha. It is exactly ... that 


. . . Well, it isn’t easy, as you say. Yet, I think that you 
are worrying for nothing. 

Mosuxin: Oh, Filipp, you don’t know. I loved him lke 
my own son. I divided everything with him, and what I 
can’t understand is—if he were only mad at something! I 
should feel much easier: I shouldn’t lose hope. But as it is, 
he is indifferent. That’s what’s killing me, Filipp. Well, he 
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won’t come to-day and he won’t come to-morrow, and I really 
don’t think he’il ever come. 

SHPUNDIK: Yes, the poet didn’t say in vain that every- 
thing in the world is perverted. Yes 

MosHxIN: Well, it has just come to this: to lie down and 
die. [PRIAZHKINA comes in.] Well, Ekaterina Savishna, 
how is it? 

_ PriazHKiIna: All right, Mikhail Ivanych, all right. Don’t 
worry. [SHPUNDIK bows to her.] How do you do, Filipp 
Egorych ? 

SHPUNDIK: My respects, Ekaterina Savishna. How is 
your health? 

PRIAZHKINA: Thank God, sir, thank God! How is yours? 

SHPUNDIK: I am all right, thank God. How is Maria 
Vasilevna’s health? 

PRIAZHKINA: It is better now. But she slept very badly 
last night. [Sighting aloud. To Mosuxin.] How about 
the tea, sir? Have you ordered it? 

MosuxIn: Yes, I have, I have. Certainly. Didn’t he 
bring it? Stratilat! [Srraritar enters with the samovar.] 
What’s the matter with you? 

StTRATILAT: It has just boiled up. [He takes the samovar 
into MASHA’s room. } 

SuHpuNDIK [to PRIAZHKINA]: You, I imagine, don’t leave 
Maria Vasilevna? 

PRIAZHKINA: How can I? There is no one to take care 
of her. You can see that, yourself. 


SHPUNDIK: I am quite sure you are an exemplary rela- 
tive. 

PRIAZHKINA: I am very much obliged, Filipp Egorych. 

MosHxin: All right, all right. [Srrarinat returns from 
Masua’s room and hands Mosuxtn a letter.] From whom? 
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STRATILAT: J don’t know. 

MosuxIn [looking at the hand-writing]: That’s Petru- 
sha’s hand-writing! [Opens tt quickly and reads ; SHPUNDIK 
and PRIAZHKINA look at him attentively. MosHKIN grows 
terribly pale while reading and on finishing drops in a chair. 
SHPUNDIK and PRIAZHKINA start to go to his assistance, but 
he immediately gets up and talks in a broken voice.] Who 
she ethiset.who!)..there!s...brought).).+..who-called,..... 

SrraTiLAT: What is it you want, sir? 

MosHxkIn: Called ... who brought... who brought 
... [Makes signs with his hand to SupunviKx and PRIAzH- 
KINA. ] 

[SrratiLaT goes out and returns with the letter-carrier, 
who wears a shako.] 

Lerrer-Carrier: What do you wish, sir? 

Mosuxin: You, my dear... you brought this letter 
... from Mr. Vilitski? 

LETTer-CarrieR: No, sir. It came through the mail. 
We are forbidden to carry private letters. 

Mosuxi1n: Oh, yes, exactly. I forgot. I thought... 
[He loses himself completely. ] 

SHpunpiK [to MosHxi1n]: Calm yourself. Stratilat! 
Pay the carrier. [Srrarrmat and the letter-carrver go out.] 
Misha! Come to yourself. 

Mosux1n [stopping suddenly]: Everything is over, my 
friends, everything. I am lost, Filipp. We are all lost. 
Everything is over. 

SHPuUNDIK: What’s the matter? 

MosHxin [unfolding the letter]: Here, listen! You, too, 
Ekaterina Savishna. He refuses, my friends, he refuses abso- 
lutely. There will be no wedding and everything, everything 
has gone to the dogs. Positively everything. Here is what 
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he writes to me [SHPUNDIK and PRIAzHKINA take places on 
either side of him]: “My dear Mikhail Ivanych: After a 
long and continued struggle, I feel that I must offer you an 
explanation, a frank—[He looks at Supunpix]—a frank 
explanation. Believe me, this conclusion has cost me a great 
deal. The Lord knows, I never could have foreseen it, and 
I wish I didn’t have to cause you such unpleasantness. The 
least delay would be unpardonable now. I have hesitated too 
long, as it is. I do not consider myself capable of bringing 
happiness to Maria Vasilevna, and I pray her to release me 
from my promise”—“Release me from my promise.”—[ Te 
Supunpix.] Here, look. That’s the way it is written. “I 
do not consider myself”—see—“to release me from my prom. 
ise.” See. [Supunvik looks at the letter. MOSHKIN con- 
tinues.] “TI dare not even ask her forgiveness, for I feel how 
deeply guilty I am before her and before you and I hasten to 
add that I do not know of a young lady more worthy of 
respect.” . . . Do you hear, do you hear?—“Worthy of re- 
spect.”—Do you hear? “Seeing the necessity of severing our 
relations for some time, I part from you with a broken heart.” 
... Ah! Ah! “TI cannot help confessing, Mikhail Ivan- 
ych, that you have the right to consider me dishonorable.— 
[MosHxKin shakes his head.]}—I am not going to try to 
assure you and your young lady of my devotion, of my sincere 
interest, for words like these, at the present time, may only 
tend to excite your indignation, and therefore, I avoid them. 
May you both be happy... . .” Happy! Happy! He can 
say that! He... he [MosHKIN covers his face with 
his hands. ] 

SHpunpik: Calm yourself, Mikhail Ivanych. What can 
you do? [After a moment’s silence.] I think you haven’t 
finished reading? 
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MosuHxIn [taking his hands away from his face]: That’s 
nonsense! That can never be. He has no right. ... Hm! 
Nonsense! Ill go to him at once. . . . [Begins to pace the 
room quickly.] Stratilat! Bring me my cap, my coat, right 
away! Call a carriage, this very minute. 

SHPUNDIK: Where are you going, Mikhail Ivanych? 
Where are you going, my dear? 

MosHxIN: Where? To his house. I'll show him. I— 
I—Oh, you fellow! If that’s the case—All right, all right. 
I am going to demand an answer from him, an answer. 

SupunDIK: How are you going to demand an answer 
from him? 

MosHxin: How? Like this: I’ll tell him: “Dear Sir: 
I want your answer without any reserve. Has Maria Vasi- 
levna insulted you in any way? Has she insulted you in 
any way, dear sir? Are you dissatisfied with her behavior, 
sit? 

SHPUNDIK: But he—No. 

Mosuxin: No!  JTll command him to answer. “Answer 
me, sir, answer me! Isn’t she a well-brought up lady, sir? 
Isn’t she a young lady with principles? Eh? Eh?” [He 
steps on SHPUNDIK’S foot. ] 

SHPUNDIK: Sure, sure, but he will 

MosHxin: “Well, how is it? For two years you have 
been coming to our house. You have been ‘received like one 
of the family; we have divided our last copper with you; we 
have given you this treasure, at your own request. The wed- 
ding day is set, and you—Oh! Oh! Oh! No, sir! I beg 
your pardon. Things can’t end this way. No, no.” Strati- 
lat! My cap. ([Srrarmatr enters.] “Suddenly, you 
changed your mind; you took up your pen and scratched, 
scratched, scratched, and now you imagine that you are all 
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through with everything! Oh, no! I beg your pardon. Pll 
show you, sir. I am not going to let you have the laugh on 
us.” And at the end, he says: “I shall pay my debts to you 
in full!” I don’t want a copper from him. My cap! Why 
don’t I get my cap? [Srratitar hands him the cap, but he 
continues to pace the room.] He could do that! Petrusha! 
Did you—[Motioning with his hand in disgust.] Why the 
devil do I call him “Petrusha”?. Hm! He thinks that all 
is over, because there is no one to take Masha’s part, and so 
he can have a free hand, and do whatever he likes. He 
thinks he can jilt her,—just like that! But he is greatly 
mistaken. I am not the man to be walked over. It doesn’t 
matter if I am an old man; I am going to challenge him to 
a duel. 

PRIAZHKINA [shouting]: Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! 

SHPUNDIK: What’s the matter with you, Misha? What’s 
the matter with you? 

Mosuxin: Why, don’t you think I can shoot? I can 
shoot as straight as the other fellow. What’s the matter? 
I have asked for my cap; twenty-four times I have asked 
for it. 

STRATILAT: Here it is, I gave it to you before. 

MosHxIn [pulling the hat out of his hand]: Give me my 
coat. [Srratiar runs to get his coat.| ll show him! 
Just give me time. 

Supunpix: Misha! Wait a little. Listen to the voice of 
reason. 

MosuHxIn: Go on with your voice and with your reason! 
You see me,—a man in despair, wild, and you talk to me 
about reason! Let everything go to perdition. [Putting on 
his coat.] If that won’t do any good, Ill get on my knees 
before him, and I’ll stay there until I die, or he comes back 
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to us. Tl ask him to have pity on an unfortunate orphan; 
V’ll ask him why he is killing her. You, my friends, stay 
here a little. I shall return, I shall return very soon, one 
way or the other. Only, for Heaven’s sake, see that Masha 
doesn’t learn anything in my absence. I shall return soon, 
soon. Wait for me. 

SuHpunpDIK: With pleasure, only... 

Mosuxin: Don’t say anything. I don’t want to hear 
anything. Ill return,—I’ll soon return. I?ll die and return. 
[Runs out. ] 

[SHPpuNDIK and STRATILAT remain in doubt. PRIAZH- 
KINA, sighing, sits down. STRATILAT, having ev- 
changed looks with SHPUNDIK, goes out slowly. ] 

PRIAZHKINA [sighing and heaving and folding her hands]: 
Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! Oh, oh, oh! What will the end of 
this be? My Lord, My Lord! Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! Help 
me, wretched orphan that I am! 

SHPUNDIK [going up to her]: Calm yourself, Ekaterina 
Savishna, caim yourself. With the will of God, everything 
may end well, somehow. 

PRIAZHKINA: Oh, Filipp Egorych! Oh, my dear sir! I 
am lost, I am lost. How can it come out all right? Just 
think, how bad it is! This is what I have come to. Oh, 
Lord, Jesus Christ, have mercy upon me! 

Supunpik [sitting down near her]: Calm yourself, calm 
yourself. This way, you are only making matters worse. 

PrRIazHKINA [blowing her nose, and coming to herself a 
little, in a weeping voice]: Oh, Filipp Egorych! Try to put 
yourself in my place. You know Masha is my niece, Filipp 
Egorych. How can I stand this? And Mikhail Ivanych! 
How must I feel about him! The Lord knows what may 
happen to him. ; 
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SupPUNDIK: Surely, it is all quite disagreeable. 

PRIAZHKINA [in the same tone of voice]: Oh, Filipp 
Egorych, it couldn’t be any worse, it couldn’t be any worse. 
I must say, though, I have seen it all coming. I have seen 
it all coming. 

Supunpik: Is that so? 

PRIAZHKINA [in the same voice]: To be sure, to be sure. 
But they wouldn’t mind me, they wouldn’t mind me, Filipp 
Egorych. I have always said that this wedding would never 
take place. I have always said so. But they paid no attention 
to me. 

SHPUNDIK: Why didn’t they pay any attention to you? 

PRIAZHKINA [changing her voice]: The Lord knows why, 
Filipp Egorych. They must have thought that, because I am 
an old woman, I was talking nonsense. But I must tell you, 
Filipp Egorych, that, though I am a simple woman, I belong 
to very good people. But what’s the use of talking about it? 
My husband, blessed be his memory, was a staff-officer in the 
Department of Provisions. We always kept company with 
good people. We were respected by all, all our acquaintances. 
But our own don’t appreciate us at all. General Bondoidin’s. 
wife used to receive us, Filiipp Egorych, especially me, for 
whom she had a great deal of pity. I used to sit alone with 
her in her bedroom and she used to say to me: “I am sur- 
prised, Ekaterina Savishna, that you have such good taste.” 
And she knew the nicest society men. She used to tell me 
how nice it was to pass the time with me. She used to treat 
me to tea, on my word of honor. Why should I tell stories? 
And my own niece doesn’t want to listen to me, at all? That’s 
why I am crying now,—but it’s too late. 

SHPUNDIK: Well, maybe it isn’t too late. 

PRIAZHKINA: Yes, it is. Filipp Egorych. How can you 
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say that? Surely it is too late. He will not return. It’s 
all over. 

SupunpDIK: Maybe, maybe. But, Ekaterina Savishna, tell 
me, please—I see you are a woman of reason. Why do these 
young people pay no attention to us old folks? We are 
always looking out for their good. Why is itso? Hm? 

PRIAZHKINA: Because they are so volatile, Filipp Egorych. 
Bondoidina has told me about it many a time. Oh, she used 
to tell me how she looked upon the young people of to-day. 
Well, I’d simply drop my hands and that is all. I used to 
tell my niece: “You'll never get married to him,” I used to 
tell her, “Because he is such a lively fellow and so precau- 
tious. Don’t even look at him; don’t expect anything of 
him.” And she used to say: “Auntie, dear, leave me alone.” 
Well, I told her: “As you like, my dear.” What could I do? 
Now she has it,—leave me alone. I had a daughter, too, 
Filipp Egorych. She was a beauty; we don’t see such beau- 
tiful girls nowadays, surely, we don’t see them. Her eye- 
brows, her nose, were simply wonderful. But her eyes,—it’s 
impossible to say what eyes they were! They were so pierc- 
ing. They were dreamy, dreamy. Well, I married her off 
and I married her to a good man, an architect. Well, he 
used to drink quite a little, but who is free from all tempta- 
tions? Well, we’ll see how Mikhail Ivanych will fix his 
Masha up. I am afraid she will be an old maid. 

SupunvDIK: Is your daughter happy ? 

PRIAZHKINA: Oh, Filipp Egorych! Don’t talk to me 
about her. She died last year, sir, and I didn’t have anything 
to do with her really for three years before she died. 

SHPuUNDIK: Why? 

PRIAZHKINA: She was so ungrateful! She said that I 
had married her off to a drunkard; she said that he didn’t 
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make a living for her and that he abused her. It’s pretty 
hard to satisfy the young people. What of it, if a man does 
drink? What man doesn’t drink? My deceased husband, 
with all due respect, used to get so full, that—Still, I re- 
spected him. She had no money. That was, of course, un- 
pleasant. But poverty is no vice. And his abuses I am sure 
she deserved. To my old-fashioned way of thinking, a hus- 
band is the head of the family, and who can tell him what 
to do? A wife isn’t of any importance in the family. 

SUPUNDIK: I agree with you. 

PRIAZHKINA: But I forgive her. She is dead. Well, 
blessed be her memory. I am sure she must be repenting 
now. I am not vengeful. JI don’t care. All I want, is to 
live my life somehow. 

SupunpIk:. Why do you talk lke that, Ekaterina Say- 
ishna? You are not so old. 

PRIAZHKINA: Oh, my dear sir, Bondoidina is the same 
age as Tam. But she looks a whole lot older than I do. Even 
she was surprised at me. [Listening.] I think Masha—No, 
no, it was just—it wasn’t anything. I have a little noise in 
my ears. In fact, I always have noises in my ears before 
dinner, or my stomach rolls so that I can hardly catch my 
breath. Why is that, sir? A woman advised me to rub 
hempseed oil on at night. What do you think about it? She 
understood the art of healing, although she was an Arabian 
woman. She was as black as tar, but she had a very light 
touch. 

SHPUNDIK: Well, try it. Sometimes, you know, simple 
remedies help wonderfully. I heal my acquaintances. Sud- 
denly, something will come into my head. Ill try it and 
what do you think? It helps. I cured my foreman, once, of 
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dropsy, by using tar. “Rub it in,” I said to him, and that 
was all. He was cured. 

PRIAZHKINA: Yes, yes, those things do happen. But it is 
all the will of God. His holy will in everything. 

Supunpik: I imagine that you have first-class doctors 
here in town,—German doctors? But we, in the desert, so 
to say, grow dull. We can’t send after doctors; we surely live 
very simply. 

PRIAZHKINA: It’s best to live that way, Filpp Egorych. 
There is very little sense in those learned doctors. They 
have as little sense as Pétr Ilich. But who is to blame for 
it? We are to blame ourselves. Take Mikhail Ivanych, for 
instance. Has he any right to bring up a girl in his house? 
He wanted to marry her off. Well, may the Lord help him, 
but that isn’t a man’s business. He shouldn’t have tried 
that, should he? 

Supunpix: That wasn’t exactly the thing for him to do. 
That’s really a woman’s business. But the women are not 
always successful at it. My neighbor, Perekhrientseva, 
Olimpiada, has three daughters. They were all brides, but 
none of them got married. The last fellow jumped out of the 
window in the middle of the night and ran away. The old 
lady, in her negligée, it was said, shouted to him from the 
bedroom window: “Stop! Stop! Let’s talk it over.” But 
he jumped away like a hare, over the snow-drifts. 

PRIAZHKINA: No one can control scenes, my dear Filipp 
Egorych. They will happen. Still, if they had minded me— 
I had a man in view. I can tell you, he was a first-class man. 
He was a darling—[Kisses the tips of her fingers.] Yes. 
[With a sigh.] It is all over now. Well, I will go and see 
what Masha is doing. She must be sleeping still, my dear. 
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I wonder what she will say, when she wakes up and finds out. 
[Sobs.] Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! What will become of us? 
I wonder why Mikhail Ivanych doesn’t return? Has some- 
thing happened to him? Has he been killed, or hurt? Dear 
old man! 

Supunpik: Although it is very near here, still it takes 
time to go there and back. Then he will stay there for a little 
while, for an explanation takes time. 

PRIAZHKINA: Yes, yes, sir. That’s right. But it seems 
to me—Oh, I hope it will all come out for the good. He will 
maim him, Filipp Egorych, he will maim him! 

SHPUNDIK: Oh, nonsense! 

PRIAZHKINA: Well, you will see. I never make a mistake, 
sir. Believe me, I know. ... You mustn’t think that, be- 
cause Pétr Ilich pretends to be so quiet . . . He is a first- 
class murderer. 

SHPUNDIK: Oh, no. 

PRIAZHKINA: Believe me, he is. He will maim him; 
he’ll bleed him to death. 

SupunDIK: How strangely you talk! What, are we living 
in a murderers’ cavern, or what? No one has a right to fight 
here. Don’t we have a government here? What’s the matter 
with you? Cross yourself. 

PRIAZHKINA: He will simply say to him: “How dared 
you come and trouble me? To perdition with you and your 
Maria Vasilevna! What made you, old cur?...” And 
then, he will strike him. 

SHPUNDIK: Nonsense! What’s the matter with you? 
How can it be; by what right? ... 

PRIAZHKINA: Oh, he will strike him. Oh, he will strike 
my dear man. 

Supunpix: Ah, Ekaterina Savishna! 
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PRIAZHKINA [beginning to cry]: He will strike him, 
Filipp Egorych, he will! He is a murderer. 

SuHPuNDIK: And I thought you were a sensible woman! 

PRIAZHKINA [sobbing]: He will strike him! Surely, he 
will strike him. 

Supunvix [impatiently]: Well, suppose he does strike 
him! 

PRIAZHKINA [wiping her tears]: And he won’t care; and 
he won’t care! 

SupunviK [looking around]: Here he is, himself. 

[PRiAzHKIna turns around. Mosuxtn enters from the 
vestibule, with his hat and fur coat on. He advances 
to the centre of the stage slowly, with his head bent 
and his eyes fixed on the floor. Stratiuat follows 
him.] 

PRIAZHKINA AND SHPUNDIK [jumping up]: Well? Well? 

MosHKIN [not looking at them]: He has gone away. 

SHPUNDIK: He has gone away? 

MosHxin: He has gone away and left orders not to say 
where. That is,—not to tell me where. It wasn’t for nothing 
that that rascal, the janitor, laughed at me. T’ll find him 
out, to-day or to-morrow, I’ll find out in the department. 
He can’t get away from me; no, he can’t. 

SHPUNDIK: Take your coat off, Mikhail Ivanych. 

Mosukin [throwing his cap on the floor]: Take it, take 
it; take whatever you want. I don’t want any of these things. 
[SrratiLavT takes his coat off for him.] What do I want it 
for? It is all the same to me. Pull it off, take it away. 
[Sits down on the chatr and covers his face with his hands.] 

[SrravTitatT picks the cap up from the floor and goes 
out, taking the coat with him.] 

SHPUNDIK: Tell us, at least 
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MosHxIN [raising his head suddenly]: What shall I tell 
you? I went there and asked: “Is he home?” “No, he has 
gone away.” “Where?” “It is not known.” Well, what else 
shall I tell you? It is very plain. It’s all over. That’s all 
there is to it. And it wasn’t so very long ago that we were 
looking for a flat. . . . His was too small! Now, only one 
thing is left for me to do, and that is to choke myself. 

Supunpik: What are you talking about, Misha? The 
Lord bless you. 

MosHxIn [jumping up]: Well, I'd like to see what you 
would do, if you were in my place. What can I do now? 
What else can I do? How can I look Masha straight in the 
face? 

PRIAZHKINA: That’s it. My dear Mikhail Ivanych! You 
wouldn’t mind me. 

Mosuxin: Ah, Ekaterina Savishna! You make me sick! 
I have no patience with you. How is Masha? 

PRIAZHKINA [with a feeling of wounded pride]: She is 
sleeping. 

Mosuxtn: Pardon me, please. You see the condition that 
I am in. Moreover, you always used to be well-disposed 
towards Pétr Ilich,—that is,—[He puts his hand on 
SHPUNDIK’S shoulder.] Yes, my dear Shpundik, it’s quite 
a shock to me, quite a shock. It has broken my heart. 
[Stops.] Well, we must decide on something. [Having 
thought for a minute.] Vl go to the department and see if 
I can find out his address. Yes, ’ll do that. 

SHPUNDIK [im @ convincing voice]: My dear. Mikhail 
Ivanych! Let me express to you my feelings. Let me do 
it, Misha. You know, sometimes, advice— Let me speak. 

MosHKIN: Well, speak. What is it? 

SHPUNDIK: Listen to me, Misha. Don’t go, don’t go. 
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Drop it. You will only make it worse. He has backed 
out. . . . Well, there is nothing to be done about it. There 
is simply no way of mending it. Believe me. Ekaterina 
Savishna will tell you the same thing. You will only make 
a fool of yourself, and that is all. 

Mosux1n: It’s easy for you to say so. 

Supunpix: No, don’t say that. I feel it, Misha, just as 
much. But common sense—that’s what it is. One must 
think what good it will do. That’s what we ought to give 
our attention to, for somebody might suffer by it. You 
might, and Maria Vasilevna, too. [Zo Priazuxina.] Isn’t 
that right? [Priazuxina nods assent.] There, you see, 
she agrees. Drop it. There are other fellows in the world 
besides him, and Maria Vasilevna is a good sensible girl. 

MosHxKIN: Oh, you are talking and talking and my head 
is swimming, as if some one had hit it. There are plenty of 
fellows, that’s true enough, but the matter was all settled, 
and the wedding was at hand. This is a matter of honor. 
You must understand that. And then, would Masha want to 
marry another fellow? It is easy for you to talk, but I 
feel differently about it. She is my charge; she is an orphan ; 
I am responsible to the Lord for her welfare. 

SHPUNDIK: But you can’t fix the matter. He has re- 
fused; you will only go on tormenting yourself. 

Mosuxin: Id try to frighten him. 

Supunpik: Oh, Mikhail Ivanych, frightening people isn’t 
for you and me. Believe me, drop it. Forget it. 

Mosuxin: You think it is easy, eh? If you had done 
this for two years, every day— But what’s the use of talking 
about it? Ill choke myself and that is all. 

SupunpDIk: Why do you say that? You ought to be 
ashamed, a man of your age 
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Mosuxin: Of my age! 

Supunpik: Now, that’s enough, my boy, that’s enough. 
That won’t do any good. Better come to yourself and drop it. 

PRIAZHKINA: Drop it, my dear Mikhail Ivanych. 

SHPUNDIK: Really, drop it. Take the advice of an old 
friend, and drop it. 

PRIAZHKINA: Drop it, Mikhail Ivanych. 

MosHkINn [beginning to pace the room again]: No, no. 
That isn’t it. You are not advising me truly. I must have 
a talk with Masha. I must explain to her... let her de- 
cide. [Stops pacing.] It is her affair, after all. Ill go 
and say to her: “Maria Vasilevna! I am guilty before you. 
I am the one who got the thing up, thoughtlessly, like an old 
fool. Punish me as you see fit. And if you do not lke any 
other man, I will bring him back to you, dead or alive. 
That’s all there is to it. And now, Maria Vasilevna, please 
decide for yourself.” . . . [Walks the room.] 

Supunpik: Well, my dear fellow, I can’t approve of that, 
either. That, my boy, isn’t a girl’s business. Isn’t that true, 
Ekaterina Savishna? 

PRIAZHKINA: It is true, my angel. It is true, Filipp 
Egorych. 

SuHPUNDIK: Well, you see. You are not going at it in the 
right way, my boy. You had better listen to the voice of 
reason. Moreover, things may come out all right, anyway. 
You had better recollect this stanza: 


“Darling, though it is terrible 
A friend of the heart to lose; 
Yet, your sorrow is in vain, 
You, other ways, must choose.” 


MosHKEIN [continuing to pace the room, and talking to 
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himself]: Yes, yes. That’s a good thought. That’s all 
right. Whatever she says, that it will be. Yes, yes. 

SHpunpDik: For... [He stops and looks at Priazu- 
KINA] ... for, I repeat, this isn’t a girl’s business. She 
won’t even understand you. How can she? The Lord knows 
what you are contriving! You will simply make her cry, 
and what will you do then? 

PRIAZHKINA [sobbing]: Oh, Filipp Egorych! Don’t talk 
like that. Have a little mercy upon me. Oh, have mercy 
upon an old woman, my dear. 

Mosuxin [not hearing her]: Yes, yes, that’s decided 
upon. That’s settled. [Zo Supunpik and PriazuKina] 
Well, friends, I thank you very much for having waited for 
me. And now, please leave me to myself for half an hour. 
The weather, you see, is very fine. Take a little walk, my 
friends. 

SHPUNDIK: Why? 

MosHkIn [hastily]: Yes, yes. Good-bye, good-bye. Just 
for half an hour; just for half an hour. 

Supunpik: Where are you driving us? 

Mosux1n: Go wherever you like. [Zo Supunpix.] Take 
her to Milutin’s store. You'll see very large pineapples there. 
By the way, you will also see quite a few monuments on your 
way there. [He starts to push them out gently. ] 

SHPUNDIK: I have seen all those, already. 

MosHxin: Well, then look at them again, once more. 
You go, too, Ekaterina Savishna. 

PRIAZHKINA: Tea is ready, Mikhail Ivanych. The 
samovar is boiling. 

MosHxin: Oh, that’s nothing. That will keep. Good- 
bye. 

SHPUNDIK: But—why?... 
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MosHkKIN: Filipp, for God’s sake! Here’s your cap. 

SHPUNDIK: Well, as you like. So, in half an hour... 

MosHKIN: Yes, yes, in half an hour. Here is your hat, 
Ekaterina Savishna. Your coat must be in the vestibule. 
Good-bye, good-bye. [He sees them out and returns to the 
front of the stage, where he stops.] Now comes the decisive 
moment. I have pushed them out and now I must act. But 
what shall I tell her? Jl tell her,—“Well, that’s the way. 
That’s the case. What shall we do now, my dear?” Ill 
prepare her as I ought to, and then.—Well, then I’l] give her 
the letter. Then, I will add, so to say, that—it can still be 
fixed up; that we needn’t lose courage. [After a moment’s 
silence.] Il have to be pretty careful, very careful. Vil 
have to be quite diplomatic. Well, I must go in to see her. 
[Goes up to the door.} Iam afraid. Upon my word, I am 
afraid. My heart is in my mouth. I am sure I don’t look 
like myself, either. [Goes up to the looking-glass, quickly. ] 
H-m! That’s the kind of a face I have; that’s the kind of 
a face I have on me. [He fixes his hair with the brush. ] 
Youw’re a great fellow, I must say. Handsome man! How- 
ever, I mustn’t delay it. Pfui! Pfui! [He passes his hand 
over his face.] What a peculiar situation! I am sure I 
wouldn’t feel so badly, if I were getting ready for a shooting 
affair. Well, to the devil with it. [Buttons his coat.] The 
main thing is the beginning. [Goes up to the door.] She 
is asleep? Impossible. We have made so much noise here. 
Suppose she has overheard us? Well, so much the better. 
Surely, so much the better. Well, coward, go on. No, wait 
a little. Ill have a drink of cold water. [He turns to the 
table and takes a glass of water. Masua enters from the 
bedroom.] Well, now with the help of God! ... [Turns 
around and sees Masua. He loses control of himself.] 
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Oh. ... Is that you? ... that—that ... how is it that 
YOUR aor 

Masnua [hesitatingly|: Itis I. What’s the matter with you? 

MosHKIN [quickly]: Nothing, nothing. Just so.... I 
didn’t expect you. I was told that you were asleep. 

Masua: Yes, I have beer asleep the whole time. I got 
up just now. 

Mosuxin: And how do you feel? 

Masua: Pretty well. My head aches a little. 

Mosuxin: That’s isn’t surprising after such a night as 
you passed. [Masua sits down.] So you are feeling better? 
Well, thank God for that. Fine day, to-day. We may take 
a sleigh-ride later. What do you think? 

MasHa: Just as you say. 

Mosuxin: Oh, no. Just as you like. Have I ever forced 
you to do anything? Whatever pleases you, will be done. 

Masua: You are so kind, Mikhail Ivanych! 

MosuxIn [sitting down near her]: What else will you 
say? Well, I am anything but—however, it doesn’t make any 
difference. Just look at me! [She looks at him.] Oh, 
Masha, Masha, you have been crying again! [MaAsna turns 
her head away.] I understand, Masha, I understand. You 
are... Surely, you are doing it all to no purpose. Truly, 
he may yet... you know. [He makes uncertain move- 
ments with his hand.] You'll see... . 

Masua: I am all right, Mikhail Ivanych. 

Mosuxin: What do you mean by all right? You are not 
all right. You are not all right. You are crying! And 
why? What’s the reason? Surely, I don’t deny it.... 
Yet. ... That is, it’s understood. . . . However, we’ll see. 
[He wipes his face with his handkerchtef.] Why did that 
fool Stratilat make the house so-hot? 
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Masua: You are troubling yourself without cause, 
Mikhail Ivanych, truly, without cause. 

Mosuxin: Who told you... . 

Masua: At least, as far as I am concerned. Believe me— 
[bitterly]—I am completely resigned to my fate. 

Mosuxin: To what do you mean you have resigned your- 
self? 

MasHa: I don’t expect anything, any more, Mikhail 
Ivanych. I am not wishing for anything. I don’t want to 
deceive myself any longer. I know that everything is over, 
and very likely, for the best. 

MosHxin: But no. Why?... 

Masua: Look at me now. 

MosHxIn: Is there? ... [Wants to look at her but 
can’t. | 

Masua: Oh, Mikhail Ivanych! What’s the use of pre- 
tending? What good can it do? Whom will we deceive? 

MosuxIn [after a moment’s silence]: Well, yes... . ?m 
satisfied . . . that all is over. Surely, I couldn’t have ex- 
pected such behavior... . 

Masua [suddenly, with much agitation]: What do you 
mean to say by that? 

Mosuxin [confused]: I—I—thatis...I1... 

Masua: Have you seen him to-day? 

Mosuxin: I—yes...I... I have been there, 

Masua [quickly]: Well? 

Mosuxin: I didn’t find him home. 

MasHa: Then why did you say that you couldn’t—that 
you didn’t expect him? 

Mosuxin: He—surely . . . However, you yourself... 
He ... he wrote a letter to me. 

Masua [quickly]: A letter? 
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MosuHxIn [forcing a smile]: Yes, a letter. Well... 
you know . . . Well, it’s not possible to say that... 

Masua: Where is it? . 

Mosuxin: I have it. 

Masua: For Heaven’s sake, give me the letter. Mikhail 
Ivanych! For Heaven’s sake, give me the letter. 

Mosuxin: Really, I don’t know, Masha... By right, 
I shouldn’t have said anything about it. I—lI forgot myself 
a little. 

Masua: Give it tome! Give it tome! Give it to me! 

MosHxin [looking in his pocket]: Really, I don’t know 
where I put it. Really, Masha, it is in vain that... You 
are so upset now. 

MasuHa: J am very calm. But the letter... 

MosuHxIn [in despair]: But I can’t . . . Oh, Lord, Oh, 
Lord! I must prepare you first. I,—that is, ] intended... 
Otherwise, you might imagine... And, ... Oh, why did 
I do that, without any preparation whatever. 

Masua: You are only tormenting me... 

MosHx1In: Promise me, at least... 

Masua: I'll promise you anything you want, only, for 


Heaven’s sake... 

Mosuxin: Masha! Please don’t think . . . it isn’t any- 
thing. You know, it was written on the spur of the moment. 
It isn’t anything yet. It can be easily mended, very easily 
mended. That is,—it won’t take any effort at all. 

Masua: But for Heaven’s sake, give it to me. 

MosHKIn [taking the letter slowly from his side pocket]: 
Only please... [Masua takes the letter away from him 
and begins to read it eagerly. MOSHKIN gets up, goes a little 
to one side and turns away. Masa finishes reading, remains 
immovable for a minute; then begins to sob slowly and covers 
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her face with her hands. MosuKin runs up to her.] Masha, 
Masha! For Heaven’s sake! I told you that it wasn’t any- 
thing. Masha! Masha! For the Lord’s sake, Masha! [To 
himself.] Ob, you brainless, old fool! And you talked to 
yourself about being careful and using diplomacy! You 
ignoramus! Where do you come in on diplomacy? You took 
the letter out and gave it to her. [Turning to MasHa again. ] 
My dear! Calm yourself. Don’t cry. I promise you that 
Tl bring everything in order again. Masha! You love me, 
and I can’t bear to see you crying. [She reaches her hand to 
him.] Please, don’t cry. 

Masua [tearfully]: Pardon me, Mikhail Ivanych. It 
will soon pass. It is only the first minute . .. [Wipes her 
eyes with her handkerchief.] 

MosHxin [sits down near her again and takes the letter 
away from her]: It’s nothing, Masha. That doesn’t amount 
to anything. 

Masua: If I hadn’t expected it—but you know, I was 
ready for anything. Surely, this letter, after all the prom- 
ises ... But, I didn’t deceive myself before ...I wish 
him all good luck. . . . [She cries.] 

MosuHxin: IJ’ll have a talk with him, Masha. 

MasHa: On no consideration, Mikhail Ivanych. He 
doesn’t want me, and so, may the Lord be with him. I don’t 
want to force myself upon him, Mikhail Ivanych. I beg 
you, do you hear me? Not one word to Pétr Lich about me. 
J am an orphan; I have no protection. He has insulted me, 
and,—well, I forgive him. But I don’t want to force myself 
upon him. Now listen, Mikhail Ivanych: not a word, not a 
single word, if you love me. . . 

MosHxin: You have no protection, Masha? Where am 
I? Don’t I love you as though you were my own daughter? 
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What do you think is killing me? What’s killing me, is the 
thought, so to say, that I am, really, the true cause. I worked 
up the whole thing. He has hurt me,—there is no denying 
that. He has bluffed me. But, what of that? Are we, on 
account of it, to drop this matter? Bow to him, and let him 
go? No, that’s impossible. Moreover, he may come to his 
senses, himself. I brought him here the other time. 

Masua: And it was quite useless. What good came of 
it? You see for yourself. 

MosHx1n: But—well, Masha, what else could I do? I 
let you judge. Put yourself in my place. It wasn’t so very 
long ago, that everything looked promising. If you hadn’t 
been willing to postpone the wedding, you would have been 
a married woman by this time. How do you expect me then, 
to break everything off, and all at once? This seems more 
like a dream, a fog. Look! Suddenly, you and I will wake 
up and find everything as it was. Why should he withdraw? 
Why? Why? Aren’t you attractive? 

Masua [languidly]: You are very kind, Mikhail Ivanych. 
You love me, and that is why you like everything about me. 
But he— No, I am not what he wants. At first, it is true, 
I interested him. And afterwards ...I noticed it long 
ago, Mikhail Ivanych, but I did not tell you, because, I was 
afraid it would vex you. Look at his friends. How can we 
compare ourselves with them? We are too simple for them, 
Mikhail Ivanych. We are too low. He despises us, that’s 
all. 

Mosux1n: Despises us? He didn’t despise the money he 
has taken from me. Because he has a German friend, he has 
forgotten himself. That isn’t anything. No, my boy, you 
haven’t struck the right fellow... . 

MasHa: What’s the use of talking like this, Mikhail 
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Ivanych? What good will it do? We can’t bring back the 
past. 

Mosuxin: But, my dear girl, think, what they will say? 
Masha, what will they say? ... 

Masua: Well, what can we do, Mikhail Ivanych? 

MosHkIn: What we can do is just what I am worrying 
about. 

MasuHa [after a moment’s silence]: We can do nothing. 
Only . . . I can’t remain here any longer. 

Mosuxin: W-h-a-t? 

Masua: I must—leave you, Mikhail Ivanych. 

MosHxin: Why so? What does that mean? Has your 
aunt put something into your head? 

Masua: Auntie did say something about it. However, I 
thought of it myself, too. Believe me, Mikhail Ivanych, my 
heart is bleeding at the very thought of parting from you. 

MosHxin: You had better tell me to jump out of the 
window and die. Masha! Are you in your right senses? 
Where will you go? Please, tell me, where will you go? Oh, 
that old witch! I can see plainly enough, that she wants to 
kill me. But why do you, Masha, want to kill me? What is 
the matter with you? 

Masya: Mikhail Ivanych! Listen to me, impartially, 
and you will agree with me. 

MosHxIN: I shall never agree with you, never agree with 
you, my dear. 

Masua: Listen: you took me into your house right after 
mother died. You alone cared for me. Finally, you intro- 
duced me to Pétr Ilich. Then, all this happened: He pro- 
posed to me and now he has withdrawn. Think of my 
condition now, Mikhail Ivanych. What will people think 
of me? 
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Mosuxin: What will people think? 

Masua [hurriedly]: I am, after all, a stranger to you, 
Mikhail Ivanych. They will say: “He jilted her. Well, 
what does she care? She is a charge, and is eating her bread 
for nothing.” They'll say, that I was engaged, and now, 
that he has thrown me over, it is nothing; I ought to be 
thankful for that much attention; that it serves me right, 
because no one is responsible for me; that had I lived with 
my relatives, it would never have happened. But a stranger’s 
bread tastes better. They may also say that I am lazy and 
don’t want to work. Now try to understand my position, 
Mikhail Ivanych. I love you more than any one in this 
world, but what can I do? Until now, I could live here, but 
now... I cannot remain here. I simply cannot. Why 
should I stand that contempt? Judge for yourself. I will 
be able to earn my living. 

Mosuxin: I can’t understand a word; positively, I can’t 
understand you. What about leaving? What about con- 
tempt? Who will dare? ...The Lord be with you, 
Masha. Who is responsible for you? I am responsible for 
you. I wouldn’t let anyone get the best of me. [ll show 
that to the whole world, and I’ll show it to that molly-coddle, 
too. 

MasHa: Why do you talk like that? 

MosHxin: Well, yowll see. You don’t know me yet. 
“You are living with me.” ... Masha! Cross yourself! I 
am an old man, and I am a man of good habits. Everybody 
knows that you are my daughter. Honestly, so help me God, 
I don’t understand you! 

Masua: No, Mikhail Ivanych, you do understand me. 

Mosuxin: Really, Masha, you were not in earnest when 
you said that? 
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Masua [getting up]: I don’t feel like joking now, 
Mikhail Ivanych. 

Mosuxin: And you can leave me? 

MasHa: I must. 

Mosuxin: Where will you go? 

Masua: Somewhere. First, I may go to Auntie for a 
while. Then, I will see; perhaps, I can find a place. 

MosHKIn [wringing his hands]: Vl lose my mind, I'll 
lose my mind! So help me God, I'll lose my mind! You 
go to Auntie! Why don’t you ask first: where does she live? 
She lives back of the screen of the pantry, which belongs to 
the room of a mid-wife. It’s a dirty little hole. It’s mostly 
filled up with dried mushrooms and old petticoats. 

Masua [somewhat insulted]: I am not afraid of poverty. 

MosuKxin [jumping up]: No, that’s nonsense! That’s 
nonsense! J can’t bear all this. What’s this: he and you— 
everybody, all at once. . . . You, at least, show me that you 
have a kind heart, not lke his. Is it possible that all the 
young people are like this? Judge for yourself: I live only 
for you; your absence will kill me. Masha! Have pity on an 
old man. What have I done to you? ... 

Masua: Mikhail Ivanych! Put yourself in my place... . 
I cannot, I cannot remain here. 

Mosuxin: Oh, you women! You are the trial of men! 
There is no way of getting out whatever you take into your 
heads. No, Masha! I can’t let you go away from here. 
This is your nest; here is your roof; everything here is yours 
and everything is for you. I can’t part with you. But 
I... Well, yes, I am willing to acknowledge that you are 
right; that everybody ought to respect you; that I, on my 
part, must protect you as my own daughter. That’s my 
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business, because you live here; because I am responsible for 
you before God and man. And in consequence of all this, I 
tell you this: you be calm, and this is what I will do: either 
I will bring everything back to the old way, or I will call him 
out to a duel. 

Masna [frightened]: Toa duel! 

MosHxin: Yes, to a duel! Either with stilettos or with 
pistols. It’s all the same to me. 

Masua [tm a choking voice]: Listen, Mikhail Ivanych: 
I tell you, if you don’t withdraw your intentions, so help me 
God, right before your very eyes— Well, I don’t know—Il’ll 
take my life. ‘ 

Mosuxin [almost shouting]: Well, what shall I do then? 
What shall I do? I am losing my mind. [Stops suddenly.] 
Listen, Masha— No, I am out of my mind— Well, it’s all 
the same, anyway. Listen: you want to be respected, don’t 
you? You want no one to even think ill of you? Your pres- 
ent situation is a hard one for you, eh? Isn’t that right? 
Well, then listen: only for Heaven’s sake, don’t think I am 
crazy— Well, see...I... you will remain here... 
and no one... you understand . . . no one will dare... 
well, in a word, do you want to marry me? 

MasHa [with inexpressible surprise]: Mikhail Ivan- 
vic it hen 

MosuHxIn [unusually quickly]: Don’t interrupt me. I 
don’t know myself how this thought came into my head, but 
I felt that I must express it. The means, I will admit, are 
quite heroic, but the situation is a desperate one. If I had 
retained any hopes of Petrusha’s coming back to you... 
[MasHa makes a motion with her hand.] Well, you see, you 
see... . At any rate, let me explain myself to you. Other- 
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wise, you'll be justified in thinking I am crazy. Oh—no, you 
won’t think, you can’t think, that I am capable of insulting 
you. 

MasHa: Oh, no! Oh, no! 

MosHkKIN: You yourself are to blame for it. Why did 
you frighten me by threatening to go away? All that you 
said to me about the reasons, about earning a living,—all 
that turned my head. What do you think I am afraid of? 
What do you think I want? All I want, is that people should 
respect you as they do a queen. All I want to do, is to prove 
to the world, that to marry you is the height of happiness. 
One fool, a simple boy, threw that happiness away, but I 
am a man of steady habits, an irreproachable official, as they 
say, and Iam on my knees before you, asking you, Maria Vasi- 
levna, to consider me worthy. That’s what I want to prove to 
the world,—that is, to Pétr Ilich. That’s what I want you to 
understand. But for Heaven’s sake, don’t think that... 

Masua: Michail Ivanych!... 

MosHxkin: Wait, wait! I know, I know all you want to 
tell me, but understand me first: I know that I can’t make 
you a real good husband. That’s understood. But I really 
feel that you cannot live here as before, and you cannot leave 
me. I offer you, then, peace, quietude, respect, and shelter. 
That’s what I am offering you. I am an honest man, Masha, 
and you know it. I am not a bit besmirched. I will care as 
much for you as I always have. I shall be your father,— 
that’s what Pll be. Oh, they wanted to jilt you, insult you, 
because you’re a helpless orphan, you’re a charge, you’re liv- 
ing among strangers, on the bread of charges! Oh, no! 
Here, you will be a mistress, a madam, a lady, and I will be 
just your protector.—do you understand?—your protector, 
and nothing else. Well, what do you say to this? 
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MasHa: I am very much surprised, Mikhail Ivanych, I 
am very much moved. How can you expect me to answer 
you right away? . 

Mosuxin: I am not forcing you to do it right away. 
Think it over at your leisure. I have thought of it only for 
your good. It’s your affair. To-day, you tell me that you 
will remain here, that’s all. And I will be happy, for I don’t 
want anything else. 

Masua: But remain here? I cannot. If... I can only 
remain, then . . . [ cannot answer you now. 

Mosuxin: Well, just as you like, just as you like. Think 
it over. 

MasHa: But, Mikhail Ivanych! IfI should ... have I 
a right to depend upon ... why do you... 

MosHKIN: Oh, nonsense! According to your opinion, 
then, what am I good for in this world? Tell me. What 
am J good for in this world? What nonsense has got into 
your head? An old fool like me, couldn’t even dream of 
such happiness. Oh, Lord, Oh, Lord! What nonsense! 
Tell me one thing now: that you will remain! And the real 
answer, you can give me later, whenever you want to, and 
whatever it may be. 

Masua [after a@ moment’s silence]: Iam in your power. 

Mosuxin [vexed]: If you say that word to me again, I 
swear to God, that ’ll go into the kitchen and do the most 
unworthy thing I can find to do. Do you hear me? You, 
in my power! Oh, Lord, Oh, Lord! 

Masua [looking at him for some time; then in a low, 
quivering voice]: Vl remain, Mikhail Ivanych, Ill remain. 

MosHx1n [joyfully]: Youll remain? My dear girl! 
[Wants to embrace her but refrains.] No, I dare not, I dare 
not, I dare not. 
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Masua [embracing him]: My kind, kind Mikhail 
Ivanych! You love me; you are devoted to me! Yes, yes, 
that’s so; that’s true. You will not deceive me; you will not 
jilt me. I can depend upon you. Let me go to my room 
now. My head is just swimming. I’ll go to my room. 

MosHKIN: Do as you like, Masha, do as you like. Do as 
you please. You have no one over you here. Rest yourself. 
That’s the main thing; you must get rested, and everything 
will come out all right. [He escorts her to her room.] And 
so you will stay? 

Masua: Yes, I will stay. 

MosHKIN: Praised be the Lord! Praised be the Lord! 
All I want, is for you to be quiet and happy. Don’t worry 
about anything else. They say, that in such cases, one must 
ask the beloved one: “May I, so to say, hope for the rest?” 
But don’t be afraid of me. I’m not going to ask you... 

Masua [after a moment’s silence]: Yes, you may hope. 
[After a moment's thought.] Yes, you may hope. [ Goes into 
her room quickly. ] 

MosHxIn [alone]: What did she say? “You may hope”! 
[He dances around for joy.| Hold on, you old fool! What 
are you dancing around for? Don’t you understand? No? 
Oh, Lord, Oh, Lord! Who could ever have foreseen this? 
It is such a miracle. The like has never happened before 
in the world. He refuses, Masha remains, and I, most likely, 
will get married! I, get married! At my age! And mar- 
ried to whom? To perfection itself; I am going to marry 
an angel! It is really a dream, an illusion. I must be in a 
fever, yes, in a fever. Aha, Pétr Ilich! You thought you 
were going to play us a trick, a dirty trick. But no, sir; but 
no! A fig for you! [Looks around; then to himself, quietly.] 
That’s why my heart acted queerly when I was trying to 
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marry her off! [Motioning with his hand.] Shut up, shut 
up, you old fool! I can hardly catch my breath. So help 
me God, I can hardly catch my breath! Tl go out for a 
little walk in the fresh air. [Takes his hat and starts to go, 
but runs into SHPUNDIK and PRIAZHKINA. } 

SHPUNDIK [hesitatingly]: Where are you going? 

Mosuxin: To get a little fresh air, Filipp, to get a 
little fresh air— Just a little; a short walk. I'll be right 
back. 

SHPUNDIK: What’s the matter with you? Has something 
happened? How is Maria Vasilevna? 

Mosuxin: All right, all right. Don’t bother yourself. 
She is in her room. Everything is all right. [To Supunp1«.] 
Filipp, my dear! Let me embrace you! I just... don’t 
go in to see her. Everything is all right, excellent. [Runs 
away. | 

SHPpuNDIK [turning to PRIAZHKINA; perplexed]: What 
does it mean? What has happened to him? 

PRIAZHKINA [hardly able to catch her breath; she tries to 
take hold of the arm of the chair as though she were faint- 
CHO Ole Gh eeethyaes Va ht eee, dears w ielp micapar hit, 

SHPUNDIK [supporting her; somewhat frightened]: What’s 
the matter? What’s the matter? Have you got a fit? 
[Shouts.] Stratilat! Stratilat! Run for the doctor. 

PRIAZHKIN [swooning away]: Oh, dear... Oh, dear! 

SHPUNDIK [despairingly]: Stratilat! Where are you? 
Stratilat ! 

SrratiLat [running in from the vestibule]: What do you 
want, sir? 

SHPUNDIK: Run for the doctor. Quick! Ekaterina 
Savishna is ill. She has a fit. Here! [Points to her.] 

PrIazHKINA [straightening up; with dignity to SHPUN- 
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DIK]: Cross yourself, my dear. What’s the matter with you? 
Have you lost your mind, or what? What fit? 

SHPUNDIK [in surprise]: You yourself... 

PRIAZHKINA [whimpering]: I didn’t have any fit. He 
did,—my dear Mikhail Ivanych did. He had the fit. 

Supunpik [angrily]: Pfui! How you frightened me! 
[To StratiuatT.] Go. [STRATILAT goes out. To PRIAZH- 
KINA.] You ought to be ashamed, really. 

PRIAZHKINA: Why? Were you blind? Couldn’t you 
see... . Why, his face was all twisted, and his lips, too. 
He has had a shock. Yes, he’s had a shock, believe me. A 
~ couple of days ago, our doctor had a shock, the same way. To 
be sure, he was a drunkard, and he had the dropsy, but their 
faces looked alike. Oh, wretched woman that I am! Who 
will help me now? . 

SHPUNDIK: Oh, she’s letting loose again! [MosHKIN 
runs in from the vestibule.| Well, look at him, please. Does 
he look like a sick man? Oh, you old woman! [Zo Mosu- 
KIN.] Imagine, Misha! Ekaterina Savishna assures me that 
you have had a shock. 

Mosuxin: Well, in one sense of the word, that is true. 
I know, I know, you must be surprised that I . . . But, be a 
little patient, be a little patient. I shall explain it all to 
you... in time. 

SHPUNDIK: Well, what is the matter with you then, my 
boy? Tell me. You don’t act like yourself. 

MosHKIN: Very likely, very likely. [Taking SHpunpIK 
to one side.] Filipp, you know a wedding may take place, 
after all! 

Supunvix: Is that so? You succeeded, eh? 

Mosuxin: Yes, I succeeded—but not with him. 

SHPUNDIK: How is that? With whom, then? 
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Mosuxin: Well, you’ll find out. Embrace me. 

Supunpvik: All right. Only, I—really ... [Embraces 
him. | 

MosHkIn [quietly]: Now you can congratulate me, too. 

SuHpunvik [doubtfully]: H-m? 

MosHxin: I am sure, Filipp, you must have had a sus- 
Piciol.c: 

SupunpDIK: A suspicion? What suspicion? 

MosHKIN [not answering him; to PriazHxina]: And 
you embrace me. [He embraces her.] Don’t grieve any 
more. We'll all be happy now. Yow’ll see, how we will live! 
Filipp! When are you going home, to the country? 

SHPUNDIK: In about two weeks. Why? 

MosuxKIn: Well, about that time, we'll... No, no. I’m 
not going to say anything, for fear [ll spoil it. 

PRIAZHKINA: But what has happened, my dear? 

Mosuxin: Don’t quiz me, don’t quiz me. You'd both 
better embrace me again. [He embraces them.] Like this! 
And Masha is going to be happy. . . . I swear to God, she'll 
be happy. Be my witnesses, that she'll be happy, that she’ll 
be happy! 
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AN AMICABLE SETTLEMENT 
A Comedy in One Act 


CHARACTERS 


Nixo.ai IvanovicH (IvanycH) BALAGALAEV, marshal of 
the nobility 

PitR PETROVICH PEKHTEREV, ez-marshal 

Evcent TikHoNOVICH (TIKHONYCH) SUSLOV, a judge 

ANTON SEMENOVICH (SEMENYCH) ALUPKIN, a wealthy 
neighbor — 

MIRVOLIN, @ poor neighbor 

Frrapont [Lich BEzPANDIN, a land-owner 

Anna ILinisHna Kaurova, his sister, a widow, 45 years 

Porriri IGNATEVICH NAGLANOVICH, district inspector 

VELVITSKI, the marshal’s secretary 

GeRASIM (GeERAS), Balagalaev’s valet-de-chambre 

Karp (KarpusHk), Kaurova’s footman 


AN AMICABLE SETTLEMENT * 
A ComMeEpDy IN ONE Act 


The action takes place at BALAGALAEV’s estate. 

SCENE: a dining-room. On the right, a door, leading to 
BALAGALAEV’S private room; in the background, a door; on 
the left, two windows, near which stands a table set for lunch; 
chairs around the walls, 

DIscoVERED—GERASIM busying himself at the table. Hav- 
ing heard the noise of an approaching carriage, he goes to the 
window and looks out. MuIRVOLIN is near GERASIM. 


MIRVOLIN: Good-morning, Gerasim! How are you? 
Hasn’t he come in yet? 

Gerasim [busying himself at the table]: Good-morning, 
sir. Where did you get that horse? 

Mirvouin: Why, it isn’t a bad horse, is it? I was offered 
two hundred rubles for it, yesterday. 

GrerAsiM: Who offered you two hundred rubles? 

Mirvotin: A merchant from Karachey. 

GeRAsIM: Why didn’t you sell it to him? 

Mirvotin: Why should I? I need it myself. Oh, say, 
my dear fellow, let me have a drink. I feel what you might 
call dead dry and I am rather hot, too. [He drinks, and eats 
something.] Are you setting the table for lunch? 


* The literal translation of this title is: “Luunch with the Marshal 
of the Nobility.” We felt, however, that such a title would not sound 
right in English. Hence, we took the liberty to change it to what 
might have been the sub-title—M. S. M, 
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GerAsIm: What else? You surely can’t have dinner, now. 

Mrirvotin: What a lot of plates! Are they expecting 
company ? 

Gurasim: It seems so. 

Mrrvotin: Do you know whom they are expecting? 

Grrastm: I don’t. I heard it said, though, that they want 
to make peace between Bezpandin and his sister. That, I 
think, is the occasion for the lunch? 

Mirvoutin: Is that so? Well, it’s a good thing. They 
should make up and divide the property. It is a perfect 
shame. Is it true that Nikolai Ivanych wants to buy Bez- 
pandin’s woods? 

GreRASIM: The Lord knows! I don’t. 

Mirvouin [aside]: I should like to get a little timber 
from him. 

BALAGALAEV [back of the scene]: Filka! Call Velvitski. 

Mirvotin: I think the door from the office leading into 
the reception-room is open. Well, Geras, let’s have another 
drink. 

GreRASIM: You certainly act as if you were dead dry. 

MirvoLin: Yes, my dear fellow, something is galling me. 
[He drinks and nibbles at some food.] 

[GERASIM goes out. BALAGALAEV and VELVITSKI enter. | 

BALAGALAEV: Well, you just do it that way. Do you hear 
me? [To Mirvouin.] Hello, you! 

Mirvotin: My respects to Nikolai Ivanych. 

BaLaGaLarv [to VeELviTsKI]: Just as I told you. You 
understand, don’t you? 

VELVITSKI: Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

BaLacaLaEv: Very well, then, that will do nicely. Now 
you can go. I will let you know. I will call you when I 
want you. Now you can go. 
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VELVITSKI: Yes, sir. So, then, that means that I ought 
to prepare the papers in the case of the widow Kaurova? 

BaLaGALAEV: Sure, sure, sure. I’m surprised. You 
should have understood that at once, my dear fellow. 

VELVITSKI: But you didn’t tell me anything a 

BALAGALAEV: What of it? I needn’t tell you everything. 

VELVITSKI: Yes, sir. [Coes out. ] 

BaALAGALAEV: That fellow isn’t any too intelligent. Well, 
how are you? [Sits down.] 

Mirvouin: Thank God, Nikolai Ivanych! I’m all right. 
How is your health? 

BaLaGaLaEv: I’m all right. Have you been in town 
lately ? 

Mirvouin: Yes, sir, I have. However, there is nothing 
new except that the merchant Seledkin got paralyzed three 
days ago. But that was no surprise. And that shyster, 
gossip has it, gave his wife a,—you know,—again yesterday. 

BALAGALAEV: Really? How inhuman! 

Mirvotin: The doctor is still attending Zhuravlev and he 
asked to be remembered to you. I saw Pétr Petrovich in a 
a new carriage with a footman who had a new hat on. It 
looked to me as though he were going to visit someone. 

BALAGALAEV: He’ll be here to-day. Was his carriage a 
nice one? 

Mirvotin: What shall I tell you? No, to tell the truth, 
it was not a nice one. The shape of the body was quite nice; 
but in reality,—No, I don’t know,—I didn’t like it. It can- 
not be compared with your carriage at all. 

BaLaGaLaEvV: Do you think so? Did it have rubber 
tires? 

Mirvorin: Yes, it had rubber tires, but what of that? 
The tires looked as if they were more for style than for com- 
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fort. I guess he likes to show off pretty well. I understand 
that he intends to run for the marshalship again. 

BALAGALAEV: For the marshalship? 

Mirvonin: Yes. Well, he’ll have another chance to fall 
through. 

BALAGALAEV: Do you think so? Still, Pétr Petrovich, I 
must say, is quite respectable and deserves to be elected. On 
the other hand, to get the flattering attention of the nobility 
—Well, have a drink first. 

MirvoLtin: I’m very much obliged to you. 

BALAGALAEV: Have you had one already? 

Mirvouin: No, that isn’t just the point, but my chest: 
[He coughs.] 

BALAGALAEV: Oh, nonsense, have a drink. 

Mirvotin [drinks]: To your health! Do you know, 
Nikolai Ivanych, that Pétr Petrovich’s last name is not 
Pekhteriev, but Pekhterev? Pekhterev, and not Pekhteriev. 

BALAGALAEV: What makes you think so? 

Mirvouin: I am not just thinking so. I know it. That’s 
what they used to call his father and his uncles. They were 
all called Pekhterev. From time immemorial they were 
called Pekhterev but not Pekhteriev. There was never such 
a name as Pekhteriev known nor heard of around here. 

BALAGALAEV: Well, after all, isn’t it just the same? The 
main thing is for a man to have a kind heart. 

Mirvorin: You never said a truer word. A kind heart is 
the thing. [Looks out the window.] Somebody has arrived. 

BaLacaLArEv: And I am still in my dressing gown! You 
are to blame for that. [Gets up.] 

ALUPKIN [from behind the stage]: Announce A-a-lupkin. 
The nobleman, Alupkin. 

Gerastm [entering]: Alupkin, Mr., wishes to see you. 
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BauaGaLaEv: Alupkin! Who might he be? Ask him in, 
and entertain him for a minute. I'll be right back. [Goes 
out. ] 

[ALUPKIN enters. | 

Mirvouin: Nikolai Ivanych will be here soon. Wouldn’t 
you like to sit down? 

ALUPKIN: No, thank you. May I know whom I have the 
honor of. ? 

MirvoLin: Mirvolin, a land-owner, a neighbor. Perhaps 
you have heard of me? 

AuLuPKIN: No, I have not. However, I am glad of an 
opportunity to know you. May I ask, is Baldashova, Tatiana 
Semenovna, related to you? 

Mrirvouin: No, not in any way. Who is this Baldashova? 

ALUPKIN: She is a land-owner from Tambov. She is a 
widow. 

Mirvotin: Oh, from Tambov, eh? 

ALUPKIN: Yes, a widow from Tambov. And may I know 
whether you are acquainted with the local district police in- 


spector ? 

Mrrvotin: You mean Porfiri Ignatich? Sure enough, we 
are old friends. 

ALUPKIN: He is about as mean a beast as ever lived in 
this world. You will pardon me, but I am very frank in my 
expressions. A soldier, I am in the habit of voicing my 
opinions without any reserve. I must tell you 

Mirvotin: Don’t you want something to eat, since you 
have travelled so far? 

ALUPKIN: No, thank you. I must tell you that I am a 
newcomer in this neighborhood. Until recently I lived in the 
government of Tambov. But, having inherited from my 
deceased wife fifty-two serfs in this county 
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Mirvotin: May I know whereabouts in this county? 

AuuPKIN: In the village of Trukhino, about five miles 
away from the Voronezh road. 

Mrrvotin: Oh, yes, I know, I know. It’s a nice little 
estate. 

ALUPKIN: It is good for nothing. It is nothing but sand. 
And so, having inherited this after the death of my wife, I 
considered it proper to move here, especially since my house 
in Tambov has gone to pieces. Thus, I have moved here, and 
your district police inspector has managed to cause me 
trouble in a most shameful manner. 

Mirvotin: How unfortunate! 

ALUPKIN: No, no, just let me tell you. It would have 
meant nothing to anybody else, but I have a daughter, 
Ekaterina—That’s what I want you to take into considera- 
tion. However, I have great hopes that Nikolai Ivanych— 
although I have had the pleasure of meeting him only twice. 
But from what I have heard about him, and about his fair- 
mindedness 

Mirvoun: Here he is, himself. 

[BALAGALAEY enters. He is dressed in a frock coat. ] 
[ALUPKIN bows. ] 

BALAGALAEV: I am very pleased to see you. Please be 
seated. I—I remember having had the pleasure of seeing 
you at the house of the esteemed Afanasi Matvieich. 

ALUPKIN: That’s correct, sir. 

BaLaGaLaEv: If I am not mistaken, only recently have 
you become one of us—that is, a resident of our county. 

ALUPKIN: That’s right, sir. 

BALAGALAEV: I hope you won’t regret your move. [Short 
pause.] It is awfully hot, to-day. 
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AuuPKIN: Nikolai Ivanych, permit me, an old military 
man, to have a frank understanding with you. 

BALAGALAEV: As you please. What is it about? 

ALUPKIN: Nikolai Ilvanych! You are our leader. Nikolai 
Ivanych! You are, so to say, our chosen father. JI am a 
father, too, Nikolai Ivanych. 

BALAGALAEV: Believe me, I realize that only too well. I 
feel the responsibilities of my duties. In addition to this, 
the flattering attention paid to me by the nobility—Speak! 
What is it? . 

AuuPKiIN: Nikolai Ivanych! Your district police inspec- 
tor is the biggest knave 

BaLagaLtagv: Hm! You are speaking very strongly. 

ALuUPKIN: No, no, don’t interrupt me. Listen to me—It 
is said that one of my peasants stole a goat from a neighbor- 
ing peasant, Philip. Now, why does my peasant want a goat? 
Can you explain it? You explain it to me—what does my 
peasant want a goat for? Yes, why does my serf, especially, 
want to steal a goat? Why not somebody else’s serf? What 
proof is there? Admitting even that my serf did steal a goat, 
what has that to do with me? Why am I responsible for 
that? Why should I be bothered with it? Will I be held 
responsible for every goat lost in the neighborhood, after 
this? Will the inspector have the right to come in and insult 
me? He said that the goat was found in our cattle-yard. 
I hope that he will go to the devil with the goat. The prin- 
ciple of the matter isn’t in the goat, but in the propriety of 
his actions. 

BaLaGALAEV: I must confess that I don’t quite under- 
stand you. You say that your peasant stole a goat? 

ALUPKIN: No, I don’t say that. The policeman says that. 
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BALAGALAEV: Well, there are laws and courts for that. 
I really don’t see why you came to me with it. 

AtuPKIN: To whom shall I go then, Nikolai Ivanych? 
Just try to understand my position in the matter. I am an 
old military man. I have been insulted and my honor has 
suffered from it. The policeman said to me, in a very un- 
becoming manner, “Look out, I will ” Just think of it! 

[GeRASIM enters. ] 

GrerasImM: Evgeni Tikhonych has arrived. 

BALAGALAEV [getting up from his seat]: Pardon me, 
please. Evgeni Tikhonych, please come in. How is your 
health ? 


[Sus ov enters. ] 

SusLov: Very good, very good, thank you. Gentlemen, I 
have the honor 

Mirvourn: My respects, Evgeni Tikhonych! 

Sustov: Oh, hello! 

BaLaGaLaEv: And how is the madam? 

Sustov: She’s alive. How hot it is! If it weren’t that I 
wanted to come to you, upon my word, I shouldn’t have 
moved out of the house. 

BaLaGALAEV: Thank you, thank you. Wouldn’t you like 
to have—? [To Atupxin.] Pardon me. What is your 
name? 

ALUPKIN: Anton Semenov. 

BaLaGaLsEv: My dear Anton Semenovych, finish telling 
me your troubles a little later. And now,—well, you see for 
yourself, that I am busy. Believe me, I will do all I can 
for you. You can be sure of that. Are you acquainted with 
Divgeni Tikhonych? 

ALUPKIN: No, sir. 

BALAGALAEV: Then permit me to introduce you. Our 
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judge, a most respectable man, very frank and greatly 
esteemed, Evgeni Tikhonych! 

Sustov [at the table eating]: What? 

BALAGALAEV: Permit me to introduce you to the new 
arrival in our country, Alupkin, Anton Semenovich, 

Sustov [continuing to eat]: I’m very pleased. Where 
are you come from? 

ALUPKIN: From the government of Tambov. 

Sustov: I have a relative in Tambov, a most useless 
fellow. However, Tambov is a good city. 

ALUPKIN: Yow are right about that. Tambov is all right. 

Sustov: How about our friends? Maybe they aren’t com- 
ing at all. 

BALAaGALAEV: No, I think they will. I am surprised, as 
it is, that they are not here by now. They were supposed to 
be here first. 

Sustov: Well, what do you think—will we be able to 
reconcile them? 

BaLaGaLaEv: Let’s hope so. I also invited Pétr Pe- 
trovich. By the way, let me ask you something, Anton 
Semenovich—you can help us in a matter, which, so to speak, 
concerns all noblemen. 

ALUPKIN: Is that so? 

BALAVALAEV: We have a land-owner here, Bezpandin, who 
seems to be a very nice fellow, but somewhat crazy. That is, 
——well, he isn’t really crazy, but well, heaven knows! And 
this fellow, Bezpandin, has a sister, Kaurova, a widow. She, 
I must confess, is the limit of unreasonableness and the most 
obstinate— However, I won’t tell you any more. You'll 
see her. 

Mirvouin: That’s in the family, Nikolai Ivanych. Their 
mother, the deceased Pelageia Arsenevna, was much worse 
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than she is. It is said, that the children were struck on the 
heads with bricks, so it is possible that, on account of 
that, 

BaLaGaLaryv: It’s possible, because nature— Between 
this Bezpandin and his sister, the widow, Kaurova, there has 
been a dispute over the division of some property for the last 
three years. Their aunt willed all her estate to them and 
they cannot divide it, to save themselves. The sister, 
especially, won’t consent to any form of division. The case 
went to court, and it was tried every which way, but— So 
I finally took upon myself the trouble of trying to knock sense 
into them and of dividing the estate. I have appointed a 
meeting for them here, but this will be the last time. If they 
cannot come to terms this time, I shall have to take some 
other measures. Why should I bother myself any more about 
it? If they can’t come to terms this morning, let the courts 
take a hand in it. As arbitrators and witnesses, I invited 
Evgeni Tikhonych and Pekhterev, Pétr Petrovich, the 
ex-marshal. So don’t you want to help us out in this 
matter ? 

ALUPKIN: With pleasure. But, not being acquainted with 
the affair, it seems to me 

BALAGALAEV: What of that? That’s nothing. You are a 
property owner and a sensible man. On the contrary, I think 
that it is much better. They will have no reason to think 
you partial. 

ALUPKIN: I am ready. 

GerrAsim [entering]: Madam Kaurova has arrived. 

BALAGALAEV: Speak of the devil and he will appear. 

[Mapam Kaurova enters, wearing a hat and carrying a 
reticule. | 
BALAGALAEV [seeing her]: Ah, at last you are here. 
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Please come in, Anna Ilinishna, come in. Won’t you come 
in here, this way? 

Kaurova: Isn’t Ferapont Ilich here yet? 

BALAGALAEV: No, not yet, but he will be here soon. 
Wouldn’t you like something to eat? 

Kaurova: No, thank you. I don’t eat meats. 

BALAGALAEV: Well, then have some radishes, cucumbers, 
or will you have some tea? 

Kavurova: No, I am very much obliged to you, but I am 
not hungry. You will pardon me, Nikolai Ivanych, for be- 
ing a little late. [She sits down.] I thank the Lord that I 
am here at all, for my coachman came pretty near throwing 
me out of the carriage. 

BALAGALAEV: You don’t say so! The road is good, 
isn’t it? 

Kavrova: It wasn’t the road, Nikolai Ivanych. It wasn’t 
the road. As you see, I have come, Nikolai Ivanych, only I 
don’t expect any good to come out of this meeting. I know 
too well Ferapont Ilich’s temper. 1 know it too well. 

BaALAGALAEV: Well, we'll see, Anna Ilinishna. On the 
contrary, I am hopeful that the matter will be settled. It is 
high time. 

Kavrova: I hope so, I hope so. I, my dear Nikolai 
Ivanych, will be satisfied with any arrangement. As you 
know, I always have been. I am a quiet person, as you know. 
I do not like argument. In fact, I am not fit for it. I am 
an unprotected widow and I have to depend upon you. 
Ferapont Ilich wants to ruin me. Well, let him be. I don’t 
care about myself, as long as he will spare the little ones. 

BaLaGALaEv: Enough, Anna Ilinishna! Better let me 
introduce you to our newcomer, Alupkin, Anton Semenych. 

Kaurova: I am very glad, I am very glad to know him. 
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BALAGALAEV: He, with your permission, will take part in 
this affair. 

Kaurova: I am satisfied, Nikolai Ivanych. I am agree- 
able to anything. You can invite everyone in the county or 
the government. My conscience is clear. I know that they 
will all take my part. I know that they won’t be unfair to 
me. How is your health, Evgeni Tikhonych ? 

Sustov: Good, I thank you very much. 

MrrvoLin [kissing Kaurova’s hand]: How are your 
children, Anna Ilinishna? 

Kavurova: Thank God, they are still alive. The question 
is, how long will they be so? Soon, very soon, they may be 
orphans. 

Sustov: Oh, nonsense! Why do you talk that way, Anna 
Ilinishna? You will outlive us all. 

Kavurova: Why do I talk that way? Well, there is a 
reason for talking that way. There is, there is. You are a 
judge and you ought to know that I wouldn’t say anything 
without proof. 

Sustov: But what proof have you? 

Kavurova: Here it is, here it is, Nikolai Ivanych. Just 
tell my coachman to come here. 

BaLaGaLaEv: Whom? 

Kaurova: My coachman, my coachman, Karpushk. 
That’s his name. 

BALAGALAEV: What for? 

Kaurova: Just order him to come in. Evgeni Tikhonych 
wants proof. 

BALAGALAEY: But, Anna Ilinishna,—— 

Kaurova: No, you do as I tell you. 

BaLaGaLaEv: Very well. [Zo Mirvoxiin.] Run out, my 
dear fellow, and tell the coachman to come in. 
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Mirvolin: Right away. [Goes out.] 

Kavrova: You never want to believe me, Evgeni Tik- 
honych. This isn’t the first time, but may the Lord be with 
you. 

ALUPKIN: I still cannot understand why you sent for the 
coachman. I cannot see what the coachman has-to do with it. 
I cannot understand it. 

Kaurova: You'll see. 

ALUPKIN: I can’t understand it. 

[Karp and MIrvo.in enter. ] 

MirvoLtin: Here is the coachman. 

Kaurova: Karp, listen! Look me straight in the face. 
These people here don’t want to believe that Ferapont [lich 
tried to bribe you several times. Do you hear what I am 
telling you? 

Sustov: Well, my dear fellow, why don’t you answer? 
Did her brother really want to bribe you? 

Karp: Bribe me how? 

Sustov: I don’t know how, but Anna _ [I[linishna 
says 

Kavrova: Karp! Listen! Look at me! You remem- 
ber, don’t you, that you pretty near threw me out of the 
carriage to-day? Do you remember that? 

Karp: When? 

Kavurova: When? You fool! Surely, on the turn, a 
little before the dike. One wheel almost fell off. 

Karp: Yes, ma’am. 

Kavurova: Well, and do you remember what I told you 
then? I said to you, “Confess that Ferapont Ilich bribed 
you! Confess, Karp, confess, my dear boy, that he told you 
to kill your benefactress, and that he will reward you for 
it.’ And do you remember what you answered me? You 
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said, “I beg your pardon, Madam, I beg your pardon. I am 
guilty.” 

Sustov: Permit me to say something, Anna Ilinishna. 
That he has said he is guilty of almost killing you doesn’t 
prove anything yet. What we want him to say, is whether 
he was bribed by the person in question for the purpose stated. 
That’s really what he ought to confess to. That’s what is 
important to know. Have you confessed to that, have you? 

Karp: Confessed to what? 

Kavrova: Karp— Listen! Look at me! It’s true that 
Ferapont Ilich wanted to bribe you, isn’t it? Surely, you 
didn’t agree to it, but I am telling the truth. 

Karp: How you talk! 

Kavurova: Well, you see I told the truth. 

Sustov: Just a minute, just a minute, with your permis- 
sion. Tell me, my dear fellow, but tell me straight, look at 
me and 

Kavrova: No, you let me talk to him, Evgeni Tikhonych! 
You must let me question him. You want to frighten him. 
I can’t allow that. Go, Karp! Go and have a nap first, for 
you look very sleepy. 

[Karp goes out.] 

Kaurova: I confess, Evgeni Tikhonych, that I didn’t ex- 
pect this from you. I don’t know that I have deserved such 
treatment. 

SusLov: Why do you try to throw sand in our eyes? 

BALaGALAEV: Enough, enough, Anna Ilinishna. Sit 
down and calm yourself. We’ll investigate that. 

[GERASIM enters. ] 
Gerasim: Mr. Bezpandin has arrived. 
BALAGALAEV: Aha! At last. Well, show him in. 
[BEZPANDIN enters. ] 
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BALAGALAEV: Oh! Good-morning! You certainly have 
made us wait for you. 

BezpanpDIN: I beg your pardon, I beg your pardon, 
Nikolai Ivanych. That’s what happened— How do you do, 
Evgeni Tikhonych, most just and fair judge? How are you? 

SusLov: How do you do?: 

BEZPANDIN: Just imagine [bows to his sister] what kept 
me? You'll never guess. The saddle was stolen, and the 
worst of it is, that it is as yet unknown who stole it. Well, 
there was nothing to be done, but to take the groom’s saddle. 
[Drinks.] I am going everywhere on horseback, as you know, 
but this is the worst saddle I have ever sat in. To gallop in it 
is simply impossible. 

BALAGALAEV: Ferapont Ilich, permit me to introduce 
you— Alupkin, Anton Semenovych. 

BEZPANDIN: Very glad to meet you. Are you a hunter? 

ALUPKIN: In what sense do you mean a hunter? 

BEZPANDIN: In what sense? Well, it is understood, in the 
sense of hunting animals. Are you a lover of dogs? 

AuupxiIn: No, I don’t like dogs, and I can shoot birds at 
rest. 

BEZPANDIN [laughing]: Birds at rest! Birds at rest! 

BALAGALAEV: Gentlemen, pardon me, but I must inter- 
rupt your most interesting conversation. We can talk about: 
dogs and birds some other time, but now, I move that we 
lose no time, but begin the matter for which we have as- 
sembled. We can start without Pétr Petrovich. Don’t you 
all think so? 

Sustov: Yes, I suppose so. 

BaLAGALAEv: Well, then, Ferapont Lich, please be seated, 
and you too, Anton Semenovych. 

[They sit down.] 
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BrezPpanpDIN: Nikolai Ivanych, I always have had, and do 
have the profoundest respect for you, and it was at your re- 
quest that I came here. But, let me tell you, right now, if 
you hope to come’ to any understanding with my most 
esteemed sister, that I 

Kaurova [getting up]: You see, Nikolai Ivanych? Now 
you can see it yourself. 

BALAGALAEV: Listen to me first, Ferapont Ilich, and you, 
Anna Ilinishna. I have had the pleasure of inviting you 
both here to-day, for the purpose of bringing your troubles to 
anend. You will admit that it doesn’t look well for a brother 
and sister 

BrezpanvIN: Permit me, Nikolai Ivanych 

AuupKIN: Mr. Bezpandin, please don’t interrupt. 

BEZPANDIN: You are not my dictator. 

AuuPKIN: No, I am not your dictator, but having been 
invited by Nikolai Ivanych 

BALAGALAEV: Yes, Ferapont lich, I invited him, together 
with our most esteemed Evgeni Tikhonych, as arbitrators. 
Ferapont Ilich and Anna Ilinishna, I appeal to you, as to a 
brother and sister who cannot live in peace and harmony. 
Ferapont Ilich and Anna Ilinishna, I call on you to bethink 
yourselves. I am doing all this for your good. You will 
admit that it is nothing to me, but it will mean a whole lot 
to you. 

BrEZPANDIN: But you, Nikolai Ivanych, don’t know the 
kind of a woman she is. You just listen to her a little bit— 
The Lord knows the kind of a woman she is. 

Kavurova: And what are you? You are bribing my 
coachman; you are sending girls to me with poison. You 
don’t stop at anything in trying to kill me. I am very much 
surprised that I am still alive. 
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BEZPANDIN: What coachman did I bribe? What are you 
talking about ? 

Kaurova: Yes, sir, he is ready to swear that you did, and 
these gentlemen here are witnesses. 

BEZPANDIN [turning to those present]: What wild talk is 
this ? . 

ALUPKIN [to KAvrova]: Permit me to say, that I cannot 
bear you witness in this respect, for I really didn’t under- 
stand a word that your coachman said. There seems to be 
as much of a misunderstanding in this as there is in the stolen 
goat with which I am connected. 

Kavurova: What goat? How dare you say that my coach- 
man looks like your goat? If anyone looks like a goat here, 
it is you. 

BALAGALAEV: Stop that, stop that! For God’s sake, stop 
that, Anna Ilinishna! And you, Ferapont Ilich, what 
pleasure do you get from reproaching one another? Wouldn’t 
it be better to forget the past? Surely, you had better take 
my advice and make up. Embrace each other and— Well, 
why don’t you say something ? 

BEZPANDIN: Why do you suggest such things? How can 
we do that? It isn’t possible. If I had known that that was 
coming, I should never have come here. 

Kaurova: And I should never have come here, either. 

BALAGALAEV [to Kaurova]: You told me a few minutes 
ago, that you would be satisfied with anything. 

Kaurova: Yes, with anything except this. 

Sustov: Oh, Nikolai Ivanych, permit me to tell you that 
you have given the affair a wrong start. You are talking to 
them about peace, harmony. Don’t you see the kind of people 
they are? 

BALAGALAEV: How would you go at it, Evgeni Tikhonych? 
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Sustov: Why did you invite them here? For the division 
of the property, wasn’t it? That’s the cause of the quarrel. 
As long as the property remains undivided, neither you nor 
I will have peace. And instead of staying home and keeping 
cool this hot weather, we’ll be shaking on the high-roads. 
Let’s get to the matter, if you really are in hopes of making 
some settlement. Where are the plans? 

BALAGALAEV: Well, let’s start.. [He shouts.] Gerasim! 

GrRASIM [entering]: Yes, sir? 

BaLaGaLAzv: Call in Velvitski. 

BrzPANDIN: I am telling you beforehand, that I will be 
pleased with any arrangement that Nikolai Ivanych will 
suggest. 

Kavrova: I, too. 

SusLov: Well, we’ll see. 

Mirvouin: That’s praiseworthy, that’s praiseworthy. 

[VELVITSKI enters with the plans. ] 

BALAGALAEV: Come here! [He takes the plans and un- 
folds them.] Bring that little table here. Now see,—here 
are the villages of Kokushin and Rokovo, and according to 
the eighth census, there are ninety-four men serfs. Just see 
how it is all penciled! It only shows that we have been at it 
many times. Altogether, there are seven-hundred-and-twelve 
desiatin of land. Highty-one are uncultivated. The manor- 
house and pasturage occupy six. The common land,—there 
isn’t much of that. This estate, you gentlemen will have to 
divide between Ferapont Bezpandin and his sister, Anna 
‘Kaurova, in equal parts, take notice of that. It is so pre- 
scribed in the will of their aunt who left the property to them. 

BrEzPANDIN: The old woman was out of her head. If she 
had only left the whole thing to me, there would have been 
no trouble. 
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Kaurova: Hm! 

BrzpanvDIN: Well, if she had only divided the thing be- 
tween us, it would have been all right, but one can’t expect 
a woman to do anything sensibly, anyway. Gossip has it 
that you used to wash and comb her pet dog. 

Kavrova: That’s not true. I did not do any such thing. 
I am not that kind of a woman. You,—everybody knows, 
that you are a dog-chaser. Everybody knows that you kiss 
your dog. 

BALAGALAEV: I must ask both of you not to talk so much. 
Well, it is over three years passed after this aunt died and 
we couldn’t come to any understanding about the property. 
Finally, I decided to try my hand in it, because, as you know, 
it is one of my duties as marshal of the nobility. But, I am 
sorry to say, that up to now, I have not been successful. The 
great trouble seems to be that Mr. Bezpandin and his sister 
don’t want to live in the same house, and that makes it neces- 
sary to divide the estate. And there seems to be no way of 
dividing it. 

BrzpanviNn [after a moment’s silence]: Well, I am willing 
to give up my share of the house. 

BALAGALAEV: You will give up your share of the house? 

BrzPANDIN: Yes, but on condition that I shall be repaid. 

BaLsGaLAEvV: Surely, that’s a just demand. 

Kaurova: Nikolai Ivanych, that’s just a piece of trick- 
ery. It’s just some catchy trick, Nikolai Ivanych. He is 
in hope that, by so doing, he will get the best piece of soil, 
the hempfield, and so on. He doesn’t need the house; 
he has a house of his own and the aunt’s house is a poor one, 
anyway. 

BuzPpanpDIn: If the house is very bad 

Kavrova: But I am not going to let you have the hemp- 
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field. Just think, what will I, a poor widow, with a lot of 
children, do without the hemp-field ? 

BezPpANDIN: But if the house is bad—— 

Kaurova: Do as you like. 

ALuPKIN: But give him a chance to say what he wants to. 

BrzPanvIN: If the house is as bad as all that, give it to 
me and let them reimburse you. 

Kavurova: Yes, I know how they will reimburse me! 
Yes, they’ll give me a desiatin of rocky land, or, what may be 
worse, a desiatin of swampy land, where only reeds grow, 
and the kind that the poorest cow wouldn’t eat. 

BALaGALAEV: There isn’t any such land on the estate. 

Kaurova: Well, if there isn’t any swampy land, then 
you'll give me something that is just as bad. No, I don’t 
want to be reimbursed. No, I thank you very much, but I 
know what that means. 

ALUPKIN [to Mrrvotin]: Are all the women in the neigh- 
borhood like that? 

Mirvotin: There are some even worse. 

BALAGALAEV: I must ask you once more not to talk so 
much. I propose to do this: we’ll divide the estate into 
two parts. One part will have the house; and the other 
part will have a little more land, and we'll let them take 
their choice. 

BEZPANDIN: I am satisfied. 

Kavurova: And I am not satisfied. 

BALAGALAEV: Why aren’t you satisfied ? 

Kaurova: Who'll have the first choice? 

BALAGALAEV: Yovw’ll draw lots. 

Kavrova: Never! Nothing in the world will persuade 
me to do that. Are we infidels? 

BrzpaNnvIN: Well, you will choose first, then. 
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Kaurova: No, I won’t consent to that, either. 

ALUPKIN: Why not? 

Kaurova: How am I going to choose? Supposing that I 
make a mistake ? 

BALAGALAEV: Why should you make a mistake? The 
parts will be equally divided, and if one should be more 
preferable than the other, Ferapont gives you the right to 
choose first. 

Kavurova: And who will tell me which will be the better? 
No, Nikolai Ivanych, you ought to do that. You ought to 
tell me which to take, and if you will tell me I’ll take it and 
be satisfied. 

BALAGALAEV: Well, let it be so, then. The farm, with the 
out-buildings, shall go to Kaurova. 

BezpanpDIn: And the garden, too? 

Kaurova: Sure enough, the garden too. What is a house 
without a garden? Though the garden is good for nothing. 
There are only five or six apple trees in it, and they bear 
only sour apples. In fact, the whole farm isn’t worth a 
copper. 

BEZPANDIN: Then let me have that part. 

BaLaGaLaEv: And so, the house, with the garden, the 
manor-house and the farm belong to Kaurova. So much for 
that. And in that case, wouldn’t you like to see the agree- 
ment? Velvitski, my dear fellow, read it the way I have 
made the division. 

VeLvitski [reading from the note-book]: “The project of 
dividing between the land-owners, Ferapont Bezpandin and 
his sister, the widow and noble woman, Kaurova, i 

BaALaGALaEv: Begin with the division line. 

VELvITsKI: “The division line, beginning at point A——” 

BALAGALAEV: Take notice, please, from point A. 
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VeELviTskI: “From point A, at the boundary line of Vo- 
lukhin’s estate, to the point B, at the corner of the dike.” 

BALaGALAEV: To the point B, at the corner of the dike. 
Evgeni Tikhonych! What’s the matter with you? 

Sustov [from afar]: I am paying attention to it. 

VELVITSKI: “From point B is 

Kaurova: May I know to whom will the pond belong? 

BaLaGALAEv: Surely. The pond will be common prop- 
erty. That is,—the right bank of the pond will belong to 
one, the left bank to the other. 

Kavurova: Oh, is that the way? 

BALAGALAEV: Read on, read on! 

VeLvitsK1: “The unproductive land will be equally di- 
vided. In the first parcel, there will be forty-eight desiatin ; 
in the second, seventy-seven.” 

BaLaGALAEv: This is what I propose now: whoever gets 
the farm, will have to take with it the first parcel of the 
unproductive land. That is,—he will receive twenty-four 
desiatin more than the other. Here are the two parcels, 
marked No. 1 and No. 2. 

VeLvitsK1: “The owner of the first parcel agrees to move 
two buildings into the second parcel at his own expense and 
to permit the transferred serfs the use of the hemp-field for 


two years.” 

Kavurova: I am determined not to permit the peasants to 
be transferred nor to allow the use of the hemp-fields. 

BALAGALAEV: You don’t mean that! 

Kaurova: I do, Nikolai Ivanych. Nothing will persuade 
me to do that. 

ALUPKIN: Please, madam, don’t interrupt. 

Kaurova [crossing herself]: What’s that? What’s that? 
Am I dreaming, or what? After this, I really don’t know 
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what to say. The use of the hemp-field for two years, the 
pond common property! No, I had better give up the house. 

BALAGALAEV: Let me call your attention to the fact that 
Ferapont Lich. 

Kaurova: No, my dear man, don’t trouble yourself. I 
should like to know, though, what I have ever done to 
you: 

BALAGALAEV [interrupting her]: But listen to me, Anna 
Ilinishna. You are talking about the buildings, about the 
hemp-fields, while your brother may add twenty-four desiatin 
to the other parcel 

Kavrova [interrupting]: Don’t talk like that, don’t talk 
like that, Nikolai Ivanych. I am not going to be so foolish 
as to give away the hemp-fields. You must remember one 
thing, you, Nikolai Ivanych, that I am a widow, and that I 
have no one to take my part. My children are very young 
yet. You ought to have pity on them. 

AtuPKIN: That’s too much for me. I can’t stand that. 
That’s altogether too much. 

BezpanvDIN: You find, then, that my parcel is better than 
yours? 

Kaurova: Twenty-four desiatin! 

BEzPANDIN: Never mind about that. Just say whether 
you think it is better. 

Kavrova: Just think of it! Twenty-four desiatin! 

ALUPKIN: Why don’t you answer straight? Is it better, 
better, better? 

Kaurova: What are you hollering at me for? Is that the 
custom where you come from? I don’t know you, and don’t 
know where you come from, and yet you are hollering at me. 

ALUPKIN: Nevertheless, I wish you wouldn’t forget your- 
self, madam. It doesn’t matter that you are, as far as I 
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know, a woman. You must remember, though, that I am an 
old military man! 

BaLaGaLAEV: Enough, enough! Ladies and gentlemen! 
Anton Semenych, calm yourself, please! This won’t get us 
anywhere. 

ALUPKIN: But just think, 

Kavurova: You are crazy. He is crazy. 

BrzpanpdIn: I ask you again, Anna I]inishna, is my share 
any better, according to your opinion? 

Kaurova: Yes, it is better. That is,—there is more land. 

BEZPANDIN: Well, let us exchange then. 

[Kaurova is silent. ] 

BaLAGALAEV: Well, why don’t you say something? 

Kavrova: Well, how can I get along without the house? 
Without the house, I don’t care anything about the place. 

BEZPANDIN: Well, if my parcel is better, let me have the 
house and you take the twenty-four extra desiatin. 

[Both remain silent. ] 

BALAGALAEV: Please, Anna Ilinishna, be reasonable. Be 
a little reasonable. Follow your brother’s example. I am 
immensely pleased with him to-day. Don’t you see that every 
concession is made to you? It only remains for you to say 
which one you want. 

Kaurova: I said that my choice is 

BALAGALAEV: Yes, your choice is— But you are not con- 
tent with it. I must tell you, Anna Ilinishna, that I am 
getting out of patience with you. In case we don’t come to 
any satisfactory arrangement to-day, I’ll give up acting as 
arbitrator between you. Let the courts divide the property. 
Tell us, at least, what it is you want. 

Kaurova: I don’t want anything, Nikolai Ivanych, I 
leave it to you. 
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BALAGALAEV: That’s peculiar. You leave it to me, and 
you have no confidence in me. We must bring this to some 
solution, Anna Ilinishna. Think of it,—it is now three 
years— ‘Tell us, with what are you dissatisfied ? 

Kaurova: What shall I tell you, Nikolai Ivanych? I see 
plainly that you are all against me, and there are five of you, 
and I am alone. I am a woman and it is easy enough for you 
to frighten me into anything. I have no one to defend me 
but the Lord. I’m in your power: do what you like with 
me. 

BaLaGALAEV: That’s unpardonable. You are talking non- 
sense. We are five and you are one! Do we force you to do 
anything you don’t like? 

Kavrova: Surely. 

BaLaGALAEV: That’s awful. 

ALUPKIN [to BALAGALAEV]: Leave her alone. 

BALAGALAEV: Just a minute, Anton Semenych. Anna 
Ilinishna, my dear woman, listen to me. Tell us, what would 
you like? To leave the house with you, and to diminish the 
productive parcel allotted to your brother? And if so, how 
much? Tell us, what are the conditions that you want? 

Kavrova: How do I know, Nikolai Ivanych? All I know 
is that we cannot agree. But the Lord will judge us all, 
Nikolai Ivanych. 

BaLaGaLAEv: Listen to me. I see you are not satisfied 
with my proposition. 

ALupKIN: And why don’t you answer to this? 

Sustovy [to ALUPKIN]: Leave her alone. You see that 
she is a woman with a will of her own. 

Kaurova: Well, I am not satisfied. 

BALAGALAEV: Very well. Tell us then, what are you dis- 
satisfied with ? 
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Kaurova: That I cannot say. 

BALAGALAEV: Why can’t you? 

Kaurova: I can’t. 

BALAGALAEV: Perhaps you do not quite understand me. 

Kavurova: I understand you only too well, Nikolai 
Tvanych. : 

BaALaGALAEV: Then tell us at last, how we can satisfy you. 
To what proposition will you give your consent ? 

Kavrova: No, you will pardon me. You can force me 
to do anything you want, because I am only a weak woman, 
but with my consent, never! I’d rather die than give my 
consent. 

ALUPKIN: You are a woman? No, no, you are a devil. 
That’s what you are. You are looking for trouble. 

BaLaGALAEv: Anton Semenych! [Aenea 

Kavurova: My Lord, My Lord! ay 

Sustov and Mirvotin: Enough, enough! ogerher | 

AtuPKIN [to Kaurova]: Attention! I am an old mili- 
tary man, and I am not in the habit of threatening without 
reason. Don’t be fooling around. Come to your senses, or 
you'll get the worst of it. I am not joking; do you hear me? 
If you would talk sensibly, I wouldn’t say a word, but you are 
only obstinate like a mule. Woman! Look out! I tell you 
to look out. 

BaLaGaLaEv: Anton Semenych! I must confess—— 

BezpanvIn: Nikolai Ivanych! This is my affair. [To 
ALUPKIN.] Dear sir, may I know by what right,—— 

ALUPKIN: Are you trying to defend your sister? 

Brezpanpin: Not at all. My sister is nothing to me. I 
am defending the honor of the family. 

ALuPKIN: The honor of the family, eh? Have I insulted 
your family? 
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BEZPANDIN: “Have I insulted your family”! I like that! 
From your point of view, every queer fellow. 

ALUPKIN: What! What’s that, sir? 

BEzPANDIN: What’s that, sir? 

ALUPKIN: That’s what it is. It isn’t proper to insult 
anyone, when he is a guest in a strange house. You are a 
nobleman and I am a nobleman. Perhaps to-morrow, you 
would like to have—— 

BEZPANDIN: Yes, with anything you like, even with 
knives. 

BALAGALAEV: Gentlemen! Gentlemen! What’s the mat- 
ter with you? You ought to be ashamed of yourselves. In 
my house 

BEZPANDIN: You can’t frighten me, sir. 

ALUPKIN: I am not afraid of you, and as for your sister,— 
I am ashamed to say what she really is. 

Kavrova: Oh, I am satisfied now, I am satisfied with 
everything. Let me have the papers. I'll sign anything you 
want me to. 

SusLov [to MirvoLtin]: Where’s my cap? Have you seen 
it, my dear fellow? Gentlemen, gentlemen! 

[GERASIM enters and announces.] 

Grrasim: Pétr Petrovich Pekhterev! 

[PEKHTEREV enters. } 

PrKHTEREV: How do you do, my dear Nikolai Ivanych? 

BaLacaLtarv: How do you do, Pétr Petrovich? How is 
your wife? 

PEKHTEREV [bowing to all]: Ladies and gentlemen! My 
wife is very well, thank you all. Cher Balagalaev, I am 
guilty; I am late. I see that you have begun without me 
and you did well. How are your healths, Evgeni Tikhonych, 
Ferapont Iich, Anna Ilinishna? [Zo Mrirvottn.] Oh, and 
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you’re here, too, you poor chap! Well, how is the affair get- 
ting along? 

BaLaGaLAkv: I can’t say that it is getting along. 

PEKHTEREV: Is that so? And I thought—oh, friends, 
friends, that isn’t very good. Permit me, an old man, to give 
you a little calling-down for it. Now, we must wind up the 
affair. Yes, we must wind it up. 

BaLAaGALAEV: Wouldn’t you like something to eat? 

PEKHTEREV: No, thank you. [He takes BALAGALAEY to 
one side and points to ALUPKIN.] Qui est ca? 

BaLaGALAEv: A new arrival here,—Alupkin. I'll intro- 
duce him to you. Anton Semenych! Permit me to intro- 
duce you to our most esteemed Pétr Petrovich—Alunkin, 
Anton Semenych, fron: Tambov. 

ALUPKIN: Very glad to meet you, sir. 

PEKHTEREV: Welcome to our county. Let’s see,—Alup- 
kin! I knew a man by the name of Alupkin in St. Peters- 
burg. He was a tall man, quite presentable, with a cataract 
in his eye. He played cards very heavily and built houses,— 
is he related to you? 

ALUPKIN: No, not in any way. I have no relatives. 

PEKHTEREV: No relatives! [Zo Kaurova.] Tell me, 
how are your little ones, Anna Ilinishna? 

Kaurova: Thank you, Petr Petrovich, they are very well. 

PEKHTEREV: Well, ladies and gentlemen, let’s get to work. 
We'll have a chat afterwards. Where did I interrupt you? 

BaLaGaLaEv: You haven’t interrupted us at all, Pétr 
Petrovich. On the contrary, you came in at the psychological 
moment. This is where the matter stands. 

PEKHTEREV: What are these,—plans? [He sits down at 
the table. ] 

BauacaLazv: Yes, plans. You see, Pétr Petrovich, we 
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cannot come to any understanding,—that is, we cannot get 
the consent of Mr. Bezpandin and his sister. I confess, I 
am even beginning to doubt the possibility, and I stand ready 
to withdraw from my position as arbiter. 

PEKHTEREV: Oh, no, oh, no, Nikolai Ivanych! A little 
more patience. A marshal of the nobility, you know, ought 
to be the personification of patience. 

BALAGALAEV: Well, you see, Pétr Petrovich, it is impos- 
sible to divide the estate with the consent of both, for it can- 
not be equally divided, and the difficulty lies in the fact that 
one parcel must have a little more than the other, but how 
and what to add is beyond me.. I propose that this unculti- 
vated land shall be given 

PEKHTEREV: The uncultivated land! Yes, let me see— 
yes 

BALAGALAEV: This is what we cannot divide. He is satis- 
fied, but his sister is not only dissatisfied, but will not say 
what she wants. 

ALuPKIN: Neither this nor that. 

PEKHTEREV: So, so, so. Do you know, Nikolai Ivanych— 
surely, you know it better, of course. Still, I shouldn’t divide 
the estate just that way. 

BALAGALAEV: What way then? 

PEKHTEREV: Maybe, I will only talk nonsense, but I hope 
you will pardon an old man. Savez-vous, cher ami? It 
seems to me, that I should divide it this way. Let me have 
a pencil. 

Mirvouin: Here is a pencil. 

PEKHTEREV: Thank you. I should divide it this way. 
Look, Nikolai Ivanych. From here, there. And from here 
again, there. And from here, over that way. And from here 


again, this way. 
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BaLAGALAEV: Consider it again, Pétr Petrovich. You see, 
in the first place, these parcels will come out unevenly —— 

PEKHTEREV: What of it? 

BALAGALAEV: Secondly, in this particular parcel there 
will be no meadows. 

PEKHTEREV: That doesn’t matter. Grass will grow any- 
where. 

BALAGALAEV: Moreover, you are allotting all the woods 
to one owner. 

Kaurova: That’s the part I want. 

BaLaGALaEv: And how will we transfer the peasants from 
here? Where will they go to? 

PEKHTEREV: It is very easy to answer all your questions. 
However, you know best. Pardon me. 

Kaurova: And I like it this way very much. 

ALUPKIN: Which way? 

Kavrova: The way Pétr Petrovich has divided it. 

BrEzPpaANDIN: Let me see. 

Kavurova: As you like, but I fully agree with Pétr 
Petrovich’s division. 

ALUPKIN: Well, that’s terrible. She hasn’t seen anything 
and agrees with it. 

Kavurova: How do you know whether I’ve seen it or not? 

ALUPKIN: Well, if you have seen it, then tell us which 
part you want. 

Kavrova: Which? The one with the woods, with the 
meadows, and the most land. 

ALUPKIN: Oh, yes, take the whole thing. We'll give it 
to you. 

Sustov [to ALuPpKIN]: Leave her alone. 

PEKHTEREV [to BEZPANDIN]: What do you think about it? 

BrzpanpdIn: To tell the truth, I don’t think it will work 
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very well. However, I’m ready to consent, if I will get this 
parcel. 

Kavurova: And I will consent if I get this parcel. 

ALUPKIN: Which one? 

Kavrova: The one my brother wants for himself. 

Sustov: Well, I dare you. to say now that she wouldn’t 
be satisfied with everything. 

PEKHTEREV: Well, let’s see, now let’s see. Two people 
can’t have the same parcel. One of you must make a little 
sacrifice. Show your generosity, and take the second one. 

BrEZzPANDIN: Why the devil, I ask, should I show any 
generosity ? 

PEKHTEREV: How you talk! Show a little generosity to 
your sister. 

BezpanpiIn: I like that! 

PEKHTEREV: Your sister, you mustn’t forget, belongs to 
the weaker sex. She is a woman and you are a man. You 
want to bear that in mind, Ferapont Ilich. 

BEZPANDIN: Oh, no! That’s theory. 

PEKHTEREV: No, that’s not theory. 

BrEzPANDIN: Yes, theory, pure and simple. 

PEKHTEREV: That’s a surprise to me. Doesn’t it surprise 
you, gentlemen ? 

AuuPKIN: Me? Nothing surprises me to-day. You 
could tell me that you had devoured your own father, and it 
wouldn’t surprise me a bit; I’d believe it. 

BALAGALAEV: Gentlemen, let me say a word now. This 
renewed obstinacy proves to me, my dear Pétr Petrovich, that 
your division isn’t an altogether successful one. 

PEKHTEREV: Not successful? Why that remains to be 
seen. I do not deny that your proposition was very good, but 
my proposition cannot be judged from the first glance at it. 
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I drew an angro line, so to say, and of course, I could have 
made mistakes in the minor details. It should be understood, 
that the two parts ought to be made even, by a little closer 
study; it can be done, but that doesn’t make the proposition 
impracticable. 

AtupKin [to Sustov]: What kind of a line did he 
draw ? 

Sustov: “Angro.” 

ALUPKIN: What does it mean, “angro” ? 

Sustov: The Lord knows. I don’t. Perhaps it is some 
German word. 

BALAGALAEV: Perhaps your proposition is good, excellent, 
but the estate must be equally divided, and that’s the 
problem. 

PEKHTEREV: So. However—you know best. In that case, 
I cannot insist upon it. My proposition, you say, is not a 


successful one, so 
BataGaLaEv: No, Pétr Petrovich, you 
Kavurova: I understand why Nikolai Ivanych wants to 


have it his way. 

BaLaGaLaEv: What do you mean by that, Madam? 

Kavrova: I know what I mean. 

BaLaGaLaEv: Then I ask you to explain yourself. 

Kavrova: Nikolai Ivanych wants to buy the woods from 
Ferapont Ilich for almost nothing. That’s why he is trying 
his best to have him get the woods. 

BALAGALAEV: Permit me to remark, Anna Ilinishna, that 
you are forgetting yourself. Ferapont Ilich is no child. 
Wouldn’t you receive your half, too? And who says that I 
have any intentions of buying the woods? And who can stop 
your brother from selling his property if he wants to? 

Kavurova: I cannot stop anyone from selling the prop- 
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erty, but that isn’t the point. The fact is, that you are not 
dividing the property conscientiously, according to justice, 
but as it suits your purpose best. 

BaLaGaLAEV: That’s too much. 

ALUPKIN: And now you are saying the same thing! 

PEKHTEREV: This seems to be tangled up, very much in 
the dark, I confess. 

BALAGALAEV: This is enough to get anyone out of patience. 
What is there mixed up here? What is there that’s dark 
here? Supposing that I do want to buy the woods from 
Ferapont Ilich; supposing that I want to buy his whole es- 
tate, what of it, let me ask you? I don’t see how you could 
even think, and much less say, that I am not dividing it to 
the best of my ability. Anna Ilinishna is a woman, and I 
forgive her. But you, Pétr Petrovich, why should you say 
that the affair is mixed up? You should have looked into it 
thoroughly, first, and you would have seen that it was fairly 
divided. Then, the parcels were subject to choice. 

PEKHTEREV: Why are you so agitated about it, Nikolai 
Ivanych ? 

BauLaGALAEV: Why shouldn’t I be, when people suspect 
me, the leader of the nobility? Why shouldn’t I be, when 
my honor is at stake? 

PEKHTEREV: Nobody has touched your honor. Moreover, 
if one can, without doing any injustice, combine profit for 
himself and for others, why not? And as for your leader- 
ship, believe me, that not always are the most worthy chosen, 
and that those who lose on the elections are not always the 
unworthy. However, I am not saying this to be personal. 

BauaGaLarty: I understand you, Pétr Petrovich. I under- 
stand that you spoke about yourself but you had me in mind. 
Well, you can try. We will soon have elections again. Per- 
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haps the nobility will have its eyes open the next time. 
Perhaps it will appreciate your worth next time. 

PEKHTEREV: If the nobility will see fit to honor me with 
their confidence, I shall not refuse to accept it, you can be 
sure of that. 

Kavrova: Then we will have a real leader. 

BaLaGALAEV: Oh, I don’t doubt that. Now, I want you 
to understand that, after all these insulting remarks, it will 
be quite improper for me to have a hand in this affair. 
Therefore—— 

BezpanvDIN: Why, Nikolai Ivanych? 

PEKHTEREV: Nikolai Ivanych! Truly, I 

BaLaGALAEV: No, you will pardon me. Velvitski, let me 
have all the papers here. Here are all your letters and plans. 
Divide the property as you like, or, if you like, you can have 
Pétr Petrovich do it for you. 

Kavrova: I’m satisfied, I’m satisfied. 

Prexuterrv: And I positively refuse. I am not at all 

BrEzPANDIN: Nikolai Ivanych! Please do me a favor. 
Forgive us all, that is,—this foolish female. She is the cause 
of it all. 

BaLaGALAEV: I don’t want to hear any more about it. I 
repeat, divide it as you like, I don’t care anything about it. 
I have no more patience with it. 

BEZPANDIN: You are the cause of it, you senseless woman ! 
Why did you want to upset the whole thing? Do you think 
that I will let you have the woods, the manor-house and the 
whole business? You will have a long wait for that. 

ALUPKIN: That’s good, that’s good, that’s good. She de- 
serves it, she deserves it. 

Kavrova: Pétr Petrovich! Take my part. You don’t 
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know him. He will kill me. He’s a beast, a murderer. He 
has already poisoned we several times. 
BEZPANDIN: Shut up, you crazy thing! Nikolai Ivanych! 
Please, do us the favor 
Kavrova [to PEKHTEREV]: My dear sir 
PEKHTEREV: Bethink yourselves! What does all this 
mean? 


[NaGLANOVICH enters. ] 

NacianovicH: Nikolai Ivanych! His Highness 

ALUPKIN: Oh, you are at it again? You are after me 
again? Again about that goat, again? 

NacLanovicH: What’s the matter with you? What sort 
of a man is he? 

ALuPKIN: Don’t you know me? I am Alupkin, Alupkin, 
the land-owner. 

NacGLanovicH: Leave me alone. The case of your goat 
has taken its legal course. I didn’t come to see you. I 
came to see Nikolai Ivanych. 

PEKHTEREV: Let me go, Madam. 

Kavrova: Protect me, sir! Divide the property for us. 

ALuPKIN [to NAGLANovicH]: I am not going to care for 
anything, sir. You have insulted me, sir. I am not going 
to be your goat, sir. The devil take it all! 

Nacuanovicu: Is he crazy? 

BuzpanpdIn: Nikolai Ivanych! Take the papers back. 

BALAGALAEV: Wait a minute, people. Listen to me. It 
seems to me that my head is swimming. I can’t see or think 
of anything but division, goat, obstinate female, a land- 
owner from Tambov, the sudden appearance of the police 
officer, a duel to-morrow, a guilty conscience, an estate, under- 
priced woods, lunch, noise, strife,—no, that’s all too much 
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for me. Pardon me, gentlemen, I am not capable—I don’t 
understand a thing that you are telling me. I have no 
strength left. I can’t, I can’t. [Goes out.] 

Prexuterev: Nikolai Ivanych! Nikolai Ivanych! That’s 
nice. The host has gone. What shall we do now? 

NaGLANovicH: What sort of an upheaval is this? [to 
VaLvitski.] Go and tell him that I came here on official 
business. 

[VELVITSKI goes out.] 

Kaurova: May the Lord be with him! You will divide 
our property, sir. 

PrKHTEREV: I? No, you must be mistaking me for some- 
one else. 

BrEzZPANDIN: Now, we are in a nice fix. Cursed be all 
women, now and forever! [Goes out.] 

Kavurova: Well, I am glad, at least, that I am not to 
blame for it. 

[VELVITSKI enters. ] 

VetvitskI: Nikolai Ivanych orders me to say that he can- 
not receive anyone. He is in bed. 

NacLanovicu: Well that means that the guests must 
have treated him well. Now that there is nothing else I can 
do, I am going to leave a note. My respects to everybody. 
[Goes out.] 

ALUPKIN: [I?ll see you yet, sir! You'll hear from me! 
Ladies and gentlemen! I have the honor to say good-bye to 
you. [Goes out.] 

PEKHTEREV: Wait a little. Where are you going? Ill 
go with you. I confess, I have never witnessed anything 
like this! [Goes out.] 

Kaurova: Pétr Petrovich! My dear sir, judge for your- 
self— [Follows PEKHTEREY. | 
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Mirvouin: Evgeni Tikhonych! How about you? We 
can’t remain here alone. Let’s go. 

Sustov: Wait a little while. He'll come to himself, and 
we'll sit down and play a game of cards. 

Mirvouin: That’s all right. But under such circum- 
stances, a drink is very appropriate. 

Sustov: Well, let’s have a drink, then. What a woman 
she is! And yet, she can’t hold a candle to my wife. This 
is what you call an amicable settlement. 


CURTAIN 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
A Comedy im Five Acts 


CHARACTERS 


ARKADi (ARKASHA) SERGIEICH IsLAEY, a rich land-owner, 
36 years 

Natauia (NarasHa) Prerrovna, his wife, 29 years 

Kouta, their son, 10 years 

VIERA (VIEROCHKA) ALEKSANDROVNA, a foundling, 17 
years 

Anna SEMENOVNA IsLAzEvA, Jslaev’s mother, 58 years 

Lizaveta (Liza) BoGDANOVNA, companion, 37 years 

ApAM IVANOVICH ScHA4F, a German tutor, 45 years 

MixuHaiL (MicureL) ALEKSANDROVICH (ALEKSANDRYOH) 
RAKITIN, a friend of the family, 30 years 

ALEKSIEI NIKOLAEVICH (NIKOLAICH) BIELIAEY, a student, 
21 years, Kolia’s teacher 

AFranasi IvanovicH (IvANycH) BoLsHINTSsOV, a neighbor, 
40 years 

Ienati [LICH SHPIGELSKI, a doctor, 40 years 

MArviEl, a@ man-servant 

Katia (KATERINA) VASILEVNA, servant girl, 29 years 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
A CoMEDY IN Five Acts 


The action takes place in IsLArv’s estate, at the beginning 
of the forties. Between the first and second, second and third, 
fourth and fifth acts, a day passes. 

The stage represents a sitting-room. On the right, a door, 
leading to the office, and a card-table near by. Straight 
ahead, a door leading to the reception-room. On the left, 
two windows and a round carved table between them. Large 
divans in the corners. Around the card-table, are sitting 
ANNA SEMENOVNA, LizAveTa BoGpANovNA, and SCHAAF. 
They are playing Preference. At the round table, are 
Narauia Perrovna and RaxitTin. NATALIA PETROVNA 1s 
sewing on some canvas. RAxkitTin has a book in his hand. 
The wall-clock shows three o’clock. 


ACT ONE 


ScuaaFr: Harz. [ Hearts. ] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: What! Again? If you keep on, my 
dear man, you will make a clean sweep. 

Scuaar [phlegmatically]: Eight, in hearts. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [to Lizaveta Boapanovna]: He’s ter- 
rible. It’s impossible to play with him. 

[LizAveTA BoGDANOVNA smiles. ] 
Narauia Prerrovna [to RaxkiTIN]: Why did you stop? 


Read on. 
347 
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sion. You'll see! He’s a little clumsy, and that may not 
suit you. 

RakitIn: Natalia Petrovna! You are persecuting me 
awfully, to-day. 

Naratia Petrrovna: No, all joking aside, pay a little 
attention to him. It seems to me that he will make a famous 
man. However, the Lord only knows that. 

RaxkitTIn: You are arousing my curiosity. 

NATALIA PeTROvNA: Really? [Thoughtfully. ] Read on. 

Raxitin: “Se redressa haletant, et...” 

Natauia Prerrovna [turning around suddenly]: Where 
is Viera? I haven’t seen her since morning. [Smiling at 
Raxitin.] Drop the book. I can see that we won’t succeed 
in reading to-day. You'd better talk to me. 

RaAxkITIn: Very well, but what shall I talk about? Do 
you know that I passed several days at Krinitsyn’s? Just 
imagine, the young people are lonesome already. 

NatatiA PerrovnA: What made you think so? 

Raxitin: It was very evident. Lonesomeness cannot be 
covered up. Everything else may be, perhaps, but not that. 

NaTaLiA Prrrovna [looking at him]: Everything else 
can be hidden? 

RAkITIN [after a moment’s silence]: I think so. 

NatTaLia Prrrovna [opening her eyes}: What were you 
doing at Krinitsyn’s? 

RakitTIn: Nothing. It’s terrible to be with friends who 
are lonesome. One feels free, unmolested, loves them, has 
no cause to get mad; still the gloom oppresses, and one’s heart 
aches, and one feels an undefinable craving. 

NatatiA PrerrovNa: You undoubtedly see the gloomy 
side with your friends quite often. 
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Raxitin: As though you don’t know what it means,— 
the presence of a man whom you love and who is tiresome. 

Natatta Perrovna [slowly]: “Whom you love”! That’s 
a far-reaching expression. You are talking very wisely to- 
day. 

RakiTIn: Wisely? Why. wisely? 

NarauiA PetrovnA: Because that’s one of your faults. 
Do you know, Rakitin, you are quite wise, but—[slowly]— 
sometimes we talk in circles? Have you ever seen how circles 
are made? Circles go round and round without getting any- 
where. It’s tiresome and the thought of fresh air is a very 
welcome thing after such a pastime. 

Raxit1n: Natalia Petrovna! You are, to-day. 

Narauia Petrovna: What? 

RaxitTin: You are offended with me, to-day. 

NaTaLia PetrovnA: Oh, you sensitive people! How little 
you comprehend, though you are sensitive. No, I am not 
offended with you. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Ah, finally you have lost. Natasha! 
Our villain has lost! 

Scuaar: Lisafet Bogdanovna! I have guilt. 

LizaveTta BoapaNovna: I beg your pardon. I couldn’t 
tell that Anna Semenovna had no hearts. 

Scuaar: In the future, I, Lisafet Bogdanovna, do not 


invite—— 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [to ScHaaF]: What is she to blame 
for? 

ScuaaF: In the future, I, Lisafet Bogdanovna, do not 
invite. 

LizaveTA BogpANovNA: What have I to do with it? 
Nonsense! 
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RAKITIN: The more I look at you to-day, Natalia Pe- 
trovna, the less I recognize your face. 

Nataia Perrovna [with some curiosity]: Really? 

Raxkit1In: Truly. I see quite a change in you. 

NatTaLiaA Perrovna: Yes? If that is the case, please— 
You know me. Guess, then. What does this change mean? 
What has happened to me? 

RAxITIN: Give me a little time. 

[Kouta runs in, noisily, from the sitting-room, straight 
up to ANNA SEMENOYVNA. | 

Kora: Grandma! Grandma! See what I’ve got. [He 
shows her a bow and arrow.| Look! 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Let’s see, my dear. Oh, what a fine 
bow. Who made it for you? 

Kora: He. [Points to Bretiarv, who has remained in 
the doorway. ] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Oh, how nicely he has made it for 
you. 

Kora: I shot twice with it, and struck the tree both 
times. [Jumps for joy.] 

Natvatta Prerrovna: Let’s see it, Kolia. 

Kouta [runs up to her, and NATALIA PETROVNA eramines 
the bow]: Oh, Mamma! You ought to see how Aleksiei 
Nikolaich climbed the trees! He wants to teach me how to 
climb, too, and he wants to teach me how to swim. He’ll 
teach me everything. [Jumps joyfully.] 

Natauta Prerrovna [to Breviary]: I am very much 
obliged to you for your attention to Kolia 

Kota [interrupting her]: I love him very much, Mamma, 
very much. 

NATALta PEerrovna [caressing his head]: He is a delicate 
little child. Train him to be alert and strong. 
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[BrEL1AEV bows. ] 

Konia: Aleksiei Nikolaich! Let’s go to the stable and 
take some bread to Favorite. 

BieviAEv: All right. Let’s go. 

Anna SEMENOVvNA [to Koxia]: Come here and kiss me, 
first. ; 

Koura [running away]: Afterwards, Grandma, after- 
wards. 
[Runs into the sitting-room. Bre.tarnv follows him.] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [looking after Kotta]: What a lovely 
child! [Yo Scuaar and Lizaveta Boapanovna.] Isn’t he 
lovely ? 

LIZAVETA BoGDANOVNA: Yes. 

Scuaar [after a moment’s silence]: I pass. 

Natatia Petrovna [with a vivacious look at RAKITIN]: 
Well, how did he impress you? 

RAxkITIN: Who? 

Navara Pretrovna [after @ moment’s silence]: That 
teacher of Russian. 

RaxitTin: Oh, pardon me, I forgot all about him. I was 
preoccupied with the question which you had put to me 
before. 

[Naratta Prtrrovna looks at him and smiles, faintly.] 

RakiT1In: However, his face, surely— Yes, he has a nice 
face. I like him all right, only he seems to me to be very 
shy. 

NaTatia Perrovna: Yes, you are right. 

Rakit1n [looking at her]: No, I still cannot account to 
myself 

Natauia Petrovna: How would it be if you and I should 
take an interest in him? Do you want to? Let us put the 
finishing touches to his education. This is a most excellent 
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occasion for settled, sensible people, such as you and I are. 
We are very sensible, are we not? 

RakiTIN: That young man seems to interest you. If he 
only knew about it, he’d be quite conceited. 

Natatia Perrovna: Oh, believe me, not a bit of it. You 
can’t judge him by what one of your kind would do in his 
place. He isn’t one bit like us. That’s just where the trouble 
lies, my dear friend. We are studying ourselves very dili- 
gently and so we think we know others. 

Raxitin: Another’s heart is like a dark wood. But why 
these hints? Why do you tantalize me so? 

Natatia PetrovnA: Whom shall I tantalize, if not my 
friends? And you are one of my friends, and you know it, 
too. [She presses his hand. RaxitTIn smiles radiantly.] 
You are an old friend of mine. 

RaxitIn: I am somewhat afraid, though, that you'll soon 
sicken of this old friend of yours. 

Naratta Prerrovna [smiling]: Only sweet things are 
sickening. 

Raxitin: That’s possible, only it doesn’t make it any 
easier for the friend. 

Narauta Pretrovna: Enough! [Lowering her voice.| As 
though you don’t know ce que vous étes pour moi. 

Raxitin: Natalia Petrovna! You are playing with me 
as a cat does with a mouse,—but the mouse does not complain. 

Naratia Perrovna: Poor little mouse! 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: You owe me twenty, Adam Ivanych. 
Aha! 

Scuaar: In der future, Lisafet Bogdanovna, I do not 
invite. 

[Matvrer enters from the sitting-room and announces. } 

Marvirr: Ignati Ilich has arrived. 
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SHPIGELSKI [entering after him]: Doctors are not an- 
nounced. 

[Matvrel goes out.] 

SHPIGELSKI: My regards to the whole family. [Goes up 
to ANNA SEMENOVNA and takes her hand.] How are you, 
Madam? I hope you are the winner. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: I am not the winner. I have just got 
back my own. Thank the Lord for that. That villain is the 
winner. [Points to ScHaAar. ] 

SHPIGELSKI [fo ScHaar]: Adam Ivanych! That isn’t 
the way to play with ladies. I really don’t recognize you. 

Scuaar [murmuring to himself]: Mit der ladies! 

SHPIGELSKI [going up to the round table]: How do you 
do, Natalia Petrovna? How do you do, Mikhail Aleksandro- 
vich ? 

Natauia PeTrovna: How do you do, doctor? How are 
you? 

SHPIGELSKI: I like the last question very much, for it 
means that you are well. And as to how I am, well, a re- 
spectable doctor is never sick. If ever anything happens to 
him, he dies at once, and that is all. Ha! ha! 

Naratia Prrrovna: Sit down. I am well, only I am 
not in good spirits. That is also a kind of sickness, isn’t 
it? 

[SHPIGELSKI sits down near NATALIA PETROVNA. ] 

SHPIGELSKI: Let me feel your pulse. [Feels her pulse.] 
Oh, these nerves of yours! You are not out in the air enough, 
Natalia Petrovna. You don’t laugh enough, that’s what is 
the trouble. Mikhail Aleksandrovich! Why are you looking 
at me? Well, I will prescribe some drops for you. 

NaTALiA PetTrovna: I have no objections to laughing. 
[Vivaciously.] You, doctor, have a malicious tongue, and I 
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like you and respect you for that. Tell us something funny. 
Mikhail Aleksandrovich is quite serious to-day. 

SHPIGELSKI [stealthily looking at RaxiTin]: It seems 
that not only are the nerves unstrung, but your liver is also 
a little out of order. 

NaTaLiA Prerrovna: Well, you are reaching out pretty 
far. You can observe all you like, but don’t say it so openly. 
We know very well that you are quite penetrating. In fact, 
both of you are quite penetrating. 

SHPIGELSKI: I guess so. 

Naraura Petrovna: Tell us something funny. 

SHPIGELSKI: Yes, ma’am. But to tell a story without 
thinking it up! Let’s have a snuff of tobacco first. [Snuffs.] 

Naratia Petrovna: What funny preparatory measures! 

SHPIGELSKI: You must know, Natalia Petrovna, that 
there are all kinds of funny stories, and what suits one doesn’t 
suit another. For instance, your neighbor, Mr. Khlopushkin, 
will laugh and cry at my wiggling this finger, but you— 
Well, do you know Verenitsyn, Platon Vasilevich? 

NatTALiA PETROVNA: I think I do, or I have heard of him. 

SHPIGELSKI: He has a crazy sister, and in my opinion, 
they are either both crazy or they are both sane, for there 
is absolutely no difference between them. But that isn’t the 
point. Fate, fate in everything. This Verenitsyn has a 
daughter, kind of a green little girl, with pale eyes, red little 
nose and yellow teeth. In a word, she is a very amiable young 
lady. She plays the piano and lisps. That goes to show 
that everything is in apple-pie order. And her father appor- 
tioned her a dowry of two hundred serfs, and her aunt is 
giving her a hundred and fifty. Her aunt is still alive, and 
according to all evidence, will live long, for all crazy people 
have long lives. However, there is a remedy for that. She 
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made out a will in favor of her niece, and only recently, I 
myself treated her by pouring cold water over her head, and 
my treatment was useless, because to cure her was an impos- 
sibility. Well then, Verenitsyn’s daughter was quite a desir- 
able bride. He brought her out in society, and fellows ran 
after her. Among them was a fellow by the name of 
Perekuzov, a poor-blooded young fellow, very timid, but with 
most admirable habits. The father liked the young man very 
much, and the girl did too. It seemed that there would be 
no trouble in making a match, and truly, everything went 
along nicely. Mr. Verenitsyn was quite attracted by this 
young man and became very friendly with him, but suddenly 
there appeared, from no one knows where, an army officer, 
by the name of Ardalion Protobekasov. At a ball, given by 
the marshal of the nobility, this officer saw Verenitsyn’s 
daughter, danced with her three times, and said to her, with 
his eyes rolled up at her, “Oh, how happy Iam!” The young 
lady lost her head at once. She cried and sighed after him. 
She didn’t look at Perekuzov any more, and she didn’t talk 
to him any more, and the word marriage threw her into 
hysterics. Oh, Lord, what an end! Well, Verenitsyn 
thought if Protobekasov must be the man, so be it. As it 
was, he was a man well fixed. They began to invite him, to 
pay their respects to him, so to say. Protobekasov accepted 
the invitations, and honored them with his presence. He 
came, stayed long, loved much, and finally, offered his hand 
and heart. And what do you think? The young lady ac- 
cepted him at once, with pleasure. Then, tears, sighs, and 
hysterics followed anew. The father was overcome by it. 
He asked, “What do you want?’ And what do you think she 
answered? “Papa, I don’t know which I love, this man or 
the other.” “How’s that?” asked the father, and the daugh- 
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like you and respect you for that. Tell us something funny. 
Mikhail Aleksandrovich is quite serious to-day. 

SupicELsk1 [stealthily looking at Raxirin]: It seems 
that not only are the nerves unstrung, but your liver is also 
a little out of order. 

Navatia Pretrovna: Well, you are reaching out pretty 
far. You can observe all you like, but don’t say it so openly. 
We know very well that you are quite penetrating. In fact, 
both of you are quite penetrating. 

SHPIGELSKI: I guess so. 

NaTaLia PeTRovNA: Tell us something funny. 

SHPIGELSKI: Yes, ma’am. But to tell a story without 
thinking it up! Let’s have a snuff of tobacco first. [Snuffs.] 

Natatia Petrovna: What funny preparatory measures! 

SHPIGELSKI: You must know, Natalia Petrovna, that 
there are all kinds of funny stories, and what suits one doesn’t 
suit another. For instance, your neighbor, Mr. Khlopushkin, 
will laugh and cry at my wiggling this finger, but you— 
Well, do you know Verenitsyn, Platon Vasilevich? 

NATAtia Perrovna: I think I do, or I have heard of him. 

SHPIGELSKI: He has a crazy sister, and in my opinion, 
they are either both crazy or they are both sane, for there 
is absolutely no difference between them. But that isn’t the 
point. Fate, fate in everything. This Verenitsyn has a 
daughter, kind of a green little girl, with pale eyes, red little 
nose and yellow teeth. In a word, she is a very amiable young 
lady. She plays the piano and lisps. That goes to show 
that everything is in apple-pie order. And her father appor- 
tioned her a dowry of two hundred serfs, and her aunt is 
giving her a hundred and fifty. Her aunt is still alive, and 
according to all evidence, will live long, for all crazy people 
have long lives. However, there is a remedy for that. She 
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made out a will in favor of her niece, and only recently, I 
myself treated her by pouring cold water over her head, and 
my treatment was useless, because to cure her was an impos- 
sibility. Well then, Verenitsyn’s daughter was quite a desir- 
able bride. He brought her out in society, and fellows ran 
after her. Among them was a fellow by the name of 
Perekuzoy, a poor-blooded young fellow, very timid, but with 
most admirable habits. The father liked the young man very 
much, and the girl did too. It seemed that there would be 
no trouble in making a match, and truly, everything went 
along nicely. Mr. Verenitsyn was quite attracted by this 
young man and became very friendly with him, but suddenly 
there appeared, from no one knows where, an army officer, 
by the name of Ardalion Protobekasov. At a ball, given by 
the marshal of the nobility, this officer saw Verenitsyn’s 
daughter, danced with her three times, and said to her, with 
his eyes rolled up at her, “Oh, how happy Iam!” The young 
lady lost her head at once. She cried and sighed after him. 
She didn’t look at Perekuzov any more, and she didn’t talk 
to him any more, and the word marriage threw her into 
hysterics. Oh, Lord, what an end! Well, Verenitsyn 
thought if Protobekasov must be the man, so be it. As it 
was, he was a man well fixed. They began to invite him, to 
pay their respects to him, so to say. Protobekasov accepted 
the invitations, and honored them with his presence. He 
came, stayed long, loved much, and finally, offered his hand 
and heart. And what do you think? The young lady ac- 
cepted him at once, with pleasure. Then, tears, sighs, and 
hysterics followed anew. The father was overcome by it. 
He asked, “What do you want?” And what do you think she 
answered? “Papa, I don’t know which I love, this man or 
the other.” “How’s that?” asked the father, and the daugh- 
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ter answered that, so help her God, she didn’t know, and 
she’d rather not marry anyone, though she loved them both. 
Verenitsyn, as it may well be imagined, immediately got the 
fits, and the fellows, too. And she insisted on her own way. 
Well, now you can judge for yourself, what peculiar things 
come to pass, in our midst. 

Natauia Perrovna: I don’t see anything peculiar in it. 
Don’t you think a girl can love two men at the same time? 

RAKITIN: Oh, you think so 

Natauia Prrrovna [slowly]: 1 think— However, I 
don’t know— It is possible, that a state of affairs like that 
only goes to prove that the girl doesn’t love either one. 

SHPIGELSKI [snuffing tobacco and alternately looking at 
NaTALiaA PETROVNA and RAKITIN]: Is that so? Is that so? 

Narauia Prerrovna [vivaciously, to SHPIGELSKI]: Your 
story was very good. Nevertheless, you haven’t made me 
laugh. 

SHPIGELSKI: My dear Madam! Who could make you 
laugh now? Laughing is everything, but not what you need 
at present. 

Naratia PerrovNa: What do I need now? 

SHPIGELSKI [with a forced, quiet air]: Only the Lord 
knows. 

Navara PETROVNA: How unresponsive you are to-day! 
You aren’t a bit better than Rakitin. 

SHPIGELSKI: That’s quite a compliment. 

[NaraLiA PrTRovna makes an impatient movement. ] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [getting up]: Well, finally,— [Sighs.] 
Oh, my! My feet have gone to sleep. Oh! 

[Lizavera Bogpanovna and Souaar get up.| 

NaTaLia Perrovna [getting up and going towards them]: 
Why do you sit still so long? 
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[SHPIGELSKI and RAKITIN get up.] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [to ScHAAF : You owe us seventy 

kopeks. 
[SoHaaF bows. ] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [continuing]: You can’t win all the 
time. [Zo Naratia Prrrovna] You look pale to-day, 
Natasha. Are you well? Shpigelski, is she well? 

SHPIGELSKI [who was talking inaudibly to Raxrrin]: 
Quite well. 

ANNA SeMENOvNA: That’s good. J am going to have a 
little rest before dinner. I am dead tired. Liza! Come— 
Oh, my feet, my feet! 

[She and Lizaveta BocpANovNna go into the sitting- 
room. NatTALiA PreTRovNa escorts them to the door. 
SHPIGELSKI, RAKITIN, and SCHAAF remain. ] 

SHPIGELSKI [offering ScHasr his snuff bor]: Well, Adam 
Ivanych, vi-befinden-zi zich? [Wie befinden Sie sich?] 

ScuaaFr [snuffing tobacco]: Gut. Und you? 

SHPIGELSKI: Thank you, I’m getting along. [Sem- 
audibly to Raxit1n] So you don’t know exactly what is the 
matter with Natalia Petrovna to-day? 

RakiTIn: Truly, I don’t. 

SHPIGELSKI: If you don’t know— [He turns around and 
goes to meet NATALIA PETROVNA as she returns.] Ah, I have 
a little business with you, Natalia Petrovna. 

Natatia Prrrovna [going up to the window]: Is that 
so? What is the business? 

SHPicELsKi: I want to talk to you alone. 

Natatia Prrrovna: Is that so! You are frightening 
me. 

[RAxkITIn, who has taken ScHaar by his arm, walks to 
and fro across the stage with him, and whispers some- 
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thing to him in German. ScuaaF laughs, and mut- 
ters, “Ja, ja, ja! Jawohl, ja wohl! Sehr gut.”] 
SHPIGELSKI: The business doesn’t really concern you 
only. 
Natatia PeTRovnNA: But what do you want to say? 
SHPIGELSKI: This is what I want to say. A good acquaint- 
ance of mine wants me to find out,—that is, he wants me to 
ask your intentions concerning your charge, Viera Alek- 
sandrovna. 
Naratia Prerrovna: My intentions? 
SHPIGELSKI: That is,—to speak frankly, without any 
hidden thoughts, my acquaintance—— 
Narauia Perrovna: Is he trying to win her affections? 
SHPIGELSKI: That’s it. 
Natalia PerrovNA: Are you joking? 
SHPIGELSKI: Not at all. 
Naratia Petrovna [laughing]: But she is only a child. 
What a peculiar commission you have undertaken ! 
SHPIGELSKI: Why is it peculiar, Natalia Petrovna? My 
friend—— 
NATALIA PrETROvNA: Yowre quite active, Shpigelski. 
Who is your friend ? 
SUPIGELSKI [smiling]: But you haven’t yet told me any- 
thing definite concerning: 
NATALIA PETROVNA: Stop your nonsense, doctor. Viera is 
still a child. You know that yourself, Mr. Diplomat. [Turn- 
ing around.] Oh, by the way, here she is, herself. 
[Viera and Kouia run in from the sitting-room. | 
Kora [running up to RaxitIn]: Rakitin, tell them to 
give us some paste. 
Naratia Prerrovna [fo Viera]: Where have you come 
from? [Caresses her cheek.] How hot your face is! 
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Viera: From the garden. [SHpIGELSKI bows to her.] 
How do you do, Ignati Ilich? 

Raxrtin [to Kor1a]: What do you want the paste for? 

Kouta: I need it, I need it. Aleksiei Nikolaich is making 
a kite for me. Tell them 

RakitIn [trying to ring]: Hold on, wait a minute. 

ScuHaaF: Erlauben Sie! Mr. Kolia, to-day his lesson 
didn’t read. [Zakes Kouta by the hand.] Kommen Sie! 

Kouia [mournfully]: Morgen, Herr Schaaf, morgen. 

Scuaar [sharply]: “Morgen, Morgen, nur nicht heute, 
sagen alle faule Leute.” Kommen Sie! 

[Kouta doesn’t move. ] 

NaTALiA Prtrovna [to Virra]: Whom have you been 
walking around with? I haven’t seen you since morning. 

VisrA: With Aleksiei Nikolaich and Kolia. 

Narauia Perrovna [turning around]: Kolia! What does 
this mean? 

Kouta [in a low voice]: Mamma! Herr Schaaf 

RaxiTin [fo NATALIA PetrovnNA]: He is busy with the 
kite, and Schaaf wants him to do his lesson. 

Scuaar: Gnéadige Frau! 

Navara Petrovna [to Korra]: You must mind. You 
have played enough for to-day. Go with Herr Schaaf. 

Scuaar [taking Kouta into the sitting-room]: Es ist 
unerhort ! 


Kouta [whispering to RAKITIN on his way out]: You get 
the paste for me, anyway. 
[RAKITIN assents with his head.] 
Scuaar [pulling Kouta after him]: Kommen Sie, mein 
Herr! 
[They go into the sitting-room. Raxrtin follows them 
in. ] 
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NAtatia Perrovyna [to VrerA]: Sit down. You must be 
tired. [Sits down herself. ] 

Viera [sitting down]: No, I am not tired. 

NATALIA PETRovNA [smiling at SHPIGELSKI]: Shpigelski! 
Look at her, doesn’t she look tired ? 

SHPIGELSKI: That means health, Viera Aleksandrovna. 

Natalia Petrovna: I am not talking about that. [To 
Virers.] Well, what did you do in the garden? 

Viera: We played and ran around. At first we were 
watching to see how they dug the dike, then Aleksie1 Nikol- 

aich climbed up the tree after a squirrel. He climbed up so 
| high! Then he began to shake the top. We were scared 
almost to death, watching him. The squirrel finally fell down 
and the dog almost caught it. However, it got away. 

Narauia Perrovna [smiling and looking at SHPIGELSKI] : 
And then? 

Viera: Then Aleksiei Nikolaich made a bow for Kolia. 
And he made it so quickly! Then he stealthily walked up to 
our cow and jumped up on her back. The cow got frightened 
and started to run, kicking up her hind legs. But he 
laughed. [She laughs.] Then, Aleksiei Nikolaich decided 
to make a kite and so we came in 

Naraia Petrovna [patting her on the cheek]: Oh, child, 
oh, child! You are still a child. What do you think, 
Shpigelski ? 

SHPIGELSKI [slowly and looking at NATALIA PErrovna]: 
I agree with you. 

Naratia PeTRovNA: You had better. 

SHPIGELSKI: But that shouldn’t stand in the way—On 
the contrary: 

NatauiA Prerrovna: Do you think so? [Zo Visra.] 
Well, did you have a jolly time? 
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Viera: Yes. Aleksiei Nikolaich is so entertaining! 

Navauia Prrrovna: Is that so? [After a moment’s 
stlence.] Viera! How old are you? 

[Viera looks at her somewhat surprised. ] 

Navatia Petrovna: Oh, child, oh, child! 

[RAKITIN comes in from the sitting-room. ] 

SHPIGELSKI [busily]: Oh, I forgot. Your coachman is 
sick, and I haven’t seen him yet. 

NATALIA Perrovna: What’s the matter with him? 

SHPIGELSKI: He has a fever. However, there’s nothing 
dangerous about it. 

Narauis Prrrovna: You are going to have dinner with 
us, aren’t you? 

SHPIGELSKI: If you want me to. [Goes into the sitting- 
room. | 

Nararia Prrrovna: Mon enfant, vous feriez bien de 
mettre une autre robe pour le diner. [ViERa gets up.] come 
here. [Kisses her forehead.] My dear child! 

[VierA kisses her hand and goes into the office.] 

Raxitin [softly to Vinra and winking at her]: I sent 
everything to Aleksiei Nikolaich, everything he needs. 

Viera [semt-audibly]: Thank you, Mikhail Aleksandrych. 

She goes out. ] 

Raxitin [goes up to Naratita Prrrovna. She reaches 
out her hand. He takes it and presses it hard]: Finally we 
are alone. Natalia Petrovna! ‘Tell me, what is the matter 
with you? 

Naratia Prrrovna: Nothing, Michel, nothing. And 
if there had been something, it is all over now. Sit 
down. 

[RaxitTIn sits down near her.] 
NataLiA Prerrovna: Something happens to everybody. 
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There are always little clouds in the sky. Why are you look- 
ing at me so? 

RakiTIn: I am looking at you, because it makes me 
happy. 

Natatia Perrovna [smiling at his answer]: Open the 
window, Michel. The garden is so beautiful. 

[Raxk1TIN gets up and opens the window. ] 

Navara Petrrovna: Welcome, fresh air! [She laughs.] 
It seems to have been waiting for the opportunity to blow in. 
[Looking around.] How it fills the whole room! Now, we 
can’t get it out. 

RaxkiTIn: You are now as quiet and calm as the air 
after a thunderstorm. 

Naratia Prrrovna [thoughtfully repeating the last 
words]: After a thunderstorm. Has there been a thunder- 
storm? 

RaxitIn [shaking his head]: It was gathering. 

Naratia Perrovna: Really? [Looking at him, after a 
moment’s pause. Do you know, Michel, I cannot imagine a 
man kinder than you are. [RaAkiITIN wants to interrupt her.] 
No, don’t interrupt me. Let me express myself. You are 
indulgent, kind, steady. You do not change at all. I am 
indebted to you for a great deal. 

Raxitin: Natalia Petrovna! Why are you telling me all 
this now ? 

NaraLia Petrovna: I don’t know. I am feeling good, 
and resting. So don’t forbid me to chatter. ; 

RAkITIN [caressing her hand]: You are as kind as an 
angel. 

Natatia Prerrovna [laughing]: This morning you 
wouldn’t have said that. Listen, Michel! You know me 
and you ought to excuse me. Our relationship is so serene, 
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80 serious, and yet it is not quite natural. You and I have a 
moral right to look not only into Arkadi’s face but into the 
face of the whole world. Yes, but—[Thoughtfully.]—and 
that is precisely what oppresses me and I don’t feel right. I 
feel provoked, and I am ready, like a child, to give vent to 
my feelings, and particularly to you. My preference for you 
doesn’t make you angry, does it? 

Raxitin [quickly]: On the contrary. 

NaTaLiA Prerrovna: Yes, sometimes it is quite jolly to 
torment a beloved one,—yes, a beloved one. I, like Tatiana, 
can say, “Why play unfairly ?” 

RaxitIn: Natalia Petrovna! You 

Narauia Perrovna [interrupting him]: Yes, I love you, 
but, do you know, Rakitin, do you know that sometimes it 
seems to me rather strange. I love you and that feeling is so 
clear, so peaceful, that it agitates me. It makes me uneasy. 
But—[Quickly.]—you have never made me weep. And it 
seems to me that I should have—[/nterrupting herself.]— 
What does it mean? 

Raxkitin [in a minor tone]: Such a question does not 


demand an answer. 

NATALIA PETROVNA [pensively]: We have been acquainted 
for some time. 

RaxiT1n: For four years. Yes, we may be considered old 
friends. 

Natatia Prerrovna: Friends! No, you are more than a 
friend. 

RaxitiIn: Natalia Petrovna! Don’t touch upon that 
point. I am afraid for my happiness. I am afraid that it 
will slip through your fingers. 

Natalia Prtrovna: No, no, no! The whole point is 
this,—that you are exceptionally kind; you give in to me too 
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much; you indulge me excessively. You are unusually kind. 
Do you hear me? 

RAkITIN [with a smile]: Yes, ma’am. 

NaTauia Perrovna [looking at him]: I don’t know how 
you feel about it, but I am satisfied with such happiness. 
Many may envy me. [Stretches her hand to him.] Isn’t it 
true? 

Raxit1In: I amin your power. Do with me whatever you 
like. 

[IsLaEv’s voice is heard from the sitting-room, “So you 
sent for him.” ] 

Navatia Petrovna [getting up quickly]: That’s he. I 
can’t stay longer. Good-bye. [Goes into the office.] 

Raxkitin [looking after her]: What does this mean? Is 
this the beginning of the end? Or is it the end itself? 
[After a moment’s silence.| Or is it the beginning? 

[Istarv enters. He takes off his hat; his face looks 
careworn. | 

IsLAEV: How are you, Michel? 

RaxitT1n: We have seen each other before, this morning. 

IstArv: I beg your pardon. I am head over heels in 
worries. [Paces the room.] How queer it is! The Russian 
peasant is very thoughtful, very comprehending. I really 
respect the Russian peasant, and yet, sometimes, you can 
talk to him, talk and talk, make it as clear as you can, and 
nothing will come out of it. The Russian peasant is lacking 
that—that 

RakiTIn: You are still bothering yourself about the dike? 

Isuarv: That,—so to speak,—that love of work. That’s 
it. He has no love for his work. He won’t give you the 
chance to fully say what you want. He will interrupt you 
by saying, “Yes, sir, yes, sir. I understand.” But he really 
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doesn’t understand. Look at a German! He is entirely 
different. The Russian has no patience. And yet, with all 
his faults, I have great respect for him. Where is Natasha? 
Don’t you know? 

RAKITIN: She was here a few minutes ago. 

IsLAEv: What time is it? It must be time for dinner. 
I have been on my feet since morning, and so much to do! I 
haven’t seen the building yet, to-day. Time flies, It’s 
terrible. I simply don’t accomplish a thing. [RAxKITIN 
smiles.] I see you are laughing at me. But what can I do, 
my dear fellow? I am a man that’s settled in life. I am a 
born master, and I cannot do anything else. There was a 
time when I dreamed about other things, but I was disap- 
pointed, my dear fellow. I burned my fingers at it. That’s 
what happened. Where’s Bieliaev? 

RaxkitTIn: Who is Bieliaev? 

Istarv: That new teacher of Russian. He is a little un- 
couth, but he will overcome it. He’s quite a nice fellow, and 
he’s far from being foolish. I asked him to see how the 
building was getting on—— 

[BIELIAEV enters. ] 

IsLAnV: Oh, here he is! Well, how are things at the 
building? They are not doing a single thing, I dare say. 

BIELIAEV: Yes, they are working. 

Istarv: Have they finished the second shed? 

BirviaEv: Yes, and they have begun the third. 

IsLaEvV: How about the beams? Have you told them? 

BIELIAEV: Yes. 

Istazv: Well, what did they say? 

BigLiaAEv: They said that they never made them any other 
way. 

Isuarv: Hm! Is Ermil, the joiner, there? 
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BIELIAEV: Yes, he is there. 

Is~tazv: Thank you. 

[NaraLIA PETROVNA enters.] 

Isuaztv: Ah, Natasha! How are you? 

Raxkit1In [to Istazrv]: Why do you insist on greeting 
everyone twenty times, to-day? 

Istazv: I told you, I am busy. By the way, have I 
shown you our new blowing machine? Come on. It’s very 
interesting. Imagine! The hurricane is,—well, simply a 
hurricane. We’ll have time to look at it before dinner. Do 
you want to go? 

Raxitin: All right. 

Is~taArv: Natasha, do you want to come with us? 

Natauia Prerrovna: I don’t understand a thing about 
your blowing machines. Go by yourselves, and see that you 
don’t stay too long. 

Istarv [going out with Raxitin]: We'll be back pres- 
ently. 

[Breiazy starts to follow them. |] 

Natatia Perrovna [to Bretiarv]: Where are you going, 
Aleksiei Nikolaich ? 

BIELIAEV: J—J—— 

NaratiA Pretrovna: Well, if you want to go for a 
walk 
Brev1AEv: No, I have been out in the air all morning. 

Naratia Pretrovna: If that is the case, sit down. Sit 
down right here. [Pownts to a chair.] We haven’t had a 
chance for a good talk, yet, Aleksiei Nikolaich. We really 
haven’t got acquainted yet. [BreLianv sits down.] And I 
do want to get acquainted with you. 

BiztiaAEv: J—TI feel very flattered. 

NavratiA Perrovna [smiling]: You are afraid of me, 
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now. I can see that. But wait; after a little while, when 
you know me better, you will stop being afraid of me. Tell 
me,—tell me, how old are you? 

BieviAEV: Twenty-one years old. 

NATALIA PeETROovNA: Are your parents alive? 

BreviAEv: Mother is dead, but father is alive. 

NATALIA PreTrovna: How long ago did your mother die? 

BIELIAEV: Quite a while. 

Narartia Perrovna: But you remember her, don’t you? 

BreL1AEV: Surely, I remember her. 

Naratia Prerrovna: .And your father is living in Mos- 
cow? 

BreviaEv: No, in the country. 

Natatia Prrrovna: And have you any brothers and 
sisters ? 

BIELIAEV: One sister. 

Naratta Petrovna: Do you love her very much? 

BIeLIAEV: Yes, I love her very much. She’s much younger 
than I am. 

Naraia Petrovna: And what is her name? 

BIELIAEV: Natalia. 

NarariA Petrovna [animatedly]: Natalia! That’s odd. 
And my name is Natalia. [Pauses a moment.] And do you 
love her very much? 

BIELIAEV: Yes. 

Naratta PetrovNA: Tell me, how do you find my boy? 

Bretianv: A very sympathetic little fellow. 

NatTattA PerrovNa: Isn’t he? And so affectionate! He 
is already attached to you. 

Breviarv: I am willing to do all J]. can for him. I am 


very glad 
Natatta Perrovna: Well, you see, Aleksiei Nikolaich, 
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my desire is to make a useful man out of him. I do not 
know whether I’ll succeed. At any rate, I want him to 
remember forever his childhood days. Let him have all the 
freedom possible. That’s the main thing. I was brought up 
quite differently, Aleksiei Nikolaich. My father wasn’t a bad 
man, but he had a very nervous disposition, and he was 
quite stern—everyone in the house, beginning with mother, 
was afraid of him. My brother and I used to cross our- 
selves, secretly, when he called us. Sometimes my father 
would pet me, but even in his caresses, I remember, I felt 
more dead than alive. My brother grew up, and,—perhaps 
you have heard about it,—he left his father. I shall never 
forget that terrible day. Until the very end of my father’s 
life I remained the submissive daughter. He used to call 
me his consolation, his Antigone. (He was blind the last 
years of his life.) But his most tender caresses did not take 
away the first impressions received in my youth. I was afraid 
of him,—a blind man,—and never felt free in his presence. 
The effects of this timidity, of this long suppression most 
likely haven’t disappeared completely even now. I know, that 
at first, I would seem—how shall I say it?—cold, or—but I 
notice that I am talking about myself all this time, instead 
of telling you something about the boy. All I want to tell 
you is, that from my personal experience, I know it would be 
best for the boy to grow up in freedom. You, I think, were 
not suppressed in your childhood. Am I right? 

BreLiAEv: What shall I tell you? No one oppressed me; 
no one cared about me. 

Navatta Puxrrovna [timidly]: And your father 
didn’t—— 

BrewIAEV: He had other things to attend to. He used to 
visit the neighbors a great deal, on business matters. And 
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even if not on business—he used to obtain his livelihood 
through them, by rendering service to them. 

Natatia PreTrrovna: And so, no one attended to your 
bringing up? 

BreviAEv: To tell the truth, no one. And it must be 
noticeable. I feel my shortcomings very much. 

Naratia Perrovna: It’s possible—but—[Stops, and then 
continues with some agitation.| By the way, Aleksiei Niko- 
laevich, was it you who sang in the garden, last night? 

BIELIAEV: What time? 

Narauia Petrrovna: . In the evening, near the pond. 

BirviaEv: I did. [Quickly.] I didn’t think—the pond 
is so far away from here. I didn’t think that it would be 
heard here. 

Naratia Perrovna: You seem to be apologizing for it. 
There is no need of that. You have a very agreeable and 
resonant voice. You sing quite well. Have you studied 
music? 

BieL1ArEv: No, never. I sing by ear—simple songs. 

Nataia PrerrovNa: You sing them well. I'll ask you 
sometime,—not now,—but when we are a little better 
acquainted, when we feel a little closer to one another. Don’t 
you think, Aleksiei Nikolaich, that we can get a little closer 
to one another? I have confidence in you. My chat will 
prove that to you. 

[She stretches her hand to him, that he may warmly 
press it. BrIELiaEv takes tt hesitatingly, not knowing, 
at first, what to do with it. Then he kisses tt. 
NatTatia Pretrovna blushes and takes it away. At 
this moment SHPIGELSKI comes in from the sitting- 
room. He stops short, then retreats a pace. NATALIA 
Perrovna gets up quickly, also BIELiazy. | 
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NarTaLia PreTrRovNA [with some agitation]: Oh, is that 
you, doctor? I am here with Aleksiei Nikolaich. [She 
stops. | 

SHPIGELSKI [loudly and unrestrainedly]: Just imagine, 
Natalia Petrovna, what’s going on here! I went into the 
servant’s house and asked for the sick coachman, and behold! 
My patient was sitting at the table, and eating as heartily 
as a man can. What do you think of following the medical 
profession in an instance like this? What do you think of the 
plight of the doctor who is depending on the sick for his 
income? 

Naratia Petrovna [smiling involuntarily]: Is that the 
way you found him? [Bre.rsev starts to go.] Aleksiei 
Nikolaich! I forgot to tell you—— [Viera runs in from 
the sitting-room. ] 

Viera: Aleksiei Nikolaich! Aleksiei Nikolaich! [She 
stops suddenly at seeing NATALIA PETROVNA. ] 

Natatia Pretrovna [with some surprise]: What’s the 
matter? What do you want of him? 

Viera [blushing and drooping her eyes; points to BIELi- 
AEV]: He is wanted. 

Navarra PreTrovna: Who is wanted? 

Viera: Kolia—That is—Kolia asked me about the kite. 

Narauia Petrovna: Ah! [Semi-audibly to Vrera.] On 
n’entre pas comme cela dans une chambre . . . Cela ne con- 
vient pas. [Turning to Supiartsxi.] What time is it, 
doctor? You always have the exact time. Is it time for 
dinner? 

SHPIGELSKI: Well, let me see. [Takes his watch out of 
his pocket.) It is now twenty minutes past four. 

Navatia PerRovNA: Well, it is time to eat. [She goes 
up to the looking-glass, and fives her hair, during which time 
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VIERA murmurs something to Brintiazv. Both laugh. 
NaAtaia Perrovna sees it in the looking-glass. SHPIGELSKI 
looks at her sideways. ] 

BirwiaEv [laughing softly]: Is that possible? 

Viera [nodding with her head; semi-audibly]: Yes, yes. 
She fell down. 

Naratta Prerrovna [assuming indifference, as she turns 
to VirrA]: What happened? Who fell down? 

Viera [somewhat confused]: No. Aleksiei Nikolaich 
built some swings, and the nurse took it into her head... 

NATALIA Pretrovna [not waiting for her to finish, to 
SHPIGELSKI]: Oh, by the way, Shpigeiski, come here. 
[Takes him away to one side and turns to Vinra.] She 
didn’t hurt herself? 

VierA: Oh, no. 

Navatia Perrovna: Yes... still, Aleksiei Nikolaich, 
I think that it is wrong... 

[Matvier comes in from the sitting-room and 
announces. | 

Matvir1: Dinner is ready. 

Natauia Prerrovna: Oh, where is Arkadi Sergieich? He 
and Mikhail Aleksandrovich will be late again as usual. 

Marvirt: They are already in the dining-room. 

Natatia PetrovNa: And mother? 

Martvirt: She is in the dining-room, too. 

Naratia Prerrovna: Well, then, let’s go. [Pointing to 
BreLIAzy.] Viera! Allez en avant avec Monsieur. 

[Marvier goes out. Viera and Breviasv follow him.] 

SHPIGELSKI [to NATALIA PETROVNA]: You wanted to tell 
me something, didn’t you? 

Natauia PeTrovna: Oh, yes. That’s it... . You see. 
. . . We'll talk over your proposition later. 
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SHPIGELSKI: You mean about Viera Aleksandrovna? 
NATALIA PeTRovNA: Yes. J’ll think it over. I’ll think it 


over. 
[Both go into the sitting-room.] 


CURTAIN 


ACT. TWO 


Scene: the garden. On the right and left, under the 
trees, are benches. In the rear, raspberry bushes. Katia and 
Matviel enter from the right. Katia carries a basket. 


Marvirt: How do we stand, Katerina Vasilevna? Let us 
understand one another, I beg you. 

Katia: Matviei Egorych! Truly,I... 

Martviet: You, Katerina Vasilevna, know very well how 
I feel towards you. To be sure, I am quite a little older than 
you are. We can’t argue about that. However, I can hold 
my own. I am right in the prime of life. I am, as you 
know, of very good morals. What more do you want? 

Katia: Matviei Egorych! Believe me, I appreciate it 
and am very thankful to you, Matviei Egorych. But, I think 
we must wait a little while. 

Matvier: Why wait, Katerina Vasilevna? Before, let me 
remind you, you didn’t use to say that, and as for respecting 
you, I am quite sure that I can vouch for myself that I do. 
You will be so respected, Katerina Vasilevna, that you won’t 
ask for anything better. And, in addition to this, I am a 
man who doesn’t drink, and I have never had a bad word 
from my masters. 

Katia: Truly, Matviei Egorych, I do not know what to 
tell you. 

Martvizt: Oh, Katerina Vasilevna, it is just lately that 


you have commenced like this . . . 
375 
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Katia [blushing]: What do you mean, lately? Why 
lately ? 

Matvier: Oh, I don’t know. . .. Only before,—before, 
you acted differently towards me. 

Karta [looking into the bushes]: Look out. That Ger- 
man is coming. 

Martvier [angrily]: To the devil with him! That long- 
beaked crane! We’ll talk it over some other time. [Goes 
out to the right. ] 

[Katia starts to go to the raspberry bushes. SCHAAF 
enters from the left, carrying a fishing rod over his 
shoulder. | 

ScHaar [to Katta]: Ver? Ver, Katerin? 

Katia [stopping]: I was told to get some raspberries, 
Adam Ivanych. 

ScHaaF: Raspber? Raspber? MRaspber iss a gut fruit. 
You like raspber? 

Karta: Yes, I like raspberries. 

Sonaar:, «He, ihe, shel nUndaly; a4 Undily alao.ai alot 
everytings dat you lof. [Seeing that she wants to go away.] 
Oh, Katerin, vait a leetle vhile. 

Katia: I have no time. The housekeeper will be mad. 

ScHaaF: Eh! Dot is notings. Here I komm... 
[Pointing to his rod.] Fisch,—you understand,—to take 
fisch. You lof to take fisch? 

Katia: Yes, 

ScuaaF: He, he, he! I lof, too. You know, Katerin, 
vhat I tell you? In Cherman, iss a song. [He sings.] 
Katerinchen, Katerinchen, wie liebt’ Ich dich so sehr! . . 
Dat means in Russian, Oh, Katrinushka, Katrinushka, how 
gut I lof you! [Wants to embrace her with one arm.] 
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Katia: Stop, stop! Shame on you! People are coming. 
[Runs into the raspberry-bushes. | 
Scuaar [assuming a serious look]: Das ist dumm... 
[Natalia PETROVNA, arm and arm with RAXkITIN, enters 
from the right.] 
Natatia Perrovna [to ScuHaaF]: Oh, Adam Ivanych! 
Are you going fishing? 
ScuaaF: Yes, Madam. 
Narauia Petrovna: Where is Kolia? 
ScuaaF: Mit Lisafet Bogdanoyv. Lesson on fortepiano. 
Naratia Prtrovna [looking around]: Are you here 
alone? 
ScuaaF: Allein. 
Nararta PrerrovnA: Have you seen Aleksiei Nikolaich? 
ScuaaF: No, nohow. 
Navarra PrerrovNa: We will go along with you, Adam 
Ivanych. We’ll see how you fish. 
ScuaaF: It makes me pleasure. 
RaxiTiIn [semi-audibly to Natatia Prerrovna]: What 


pleasure? 
NATALIA Petrovna [to RaxiTIN]: Come on, come on. 
Bien tenebreux .. . [All three go out.] 


Katia [carefully putting her head out from the raspberry- 
bushes}: They have gone. [She comes out; stops a mo- 
ment and meditates.| What a funny German! [Sighs, and 
starts picking berries again, humming. ] 

Not a fire burns, nor does resin burn, 

But a loving heart boils and burns. . 
Matviei Egorych was right. [Continues humming.] 

A loving heart boils and burns, 

Not after father nor after mother, dear... 
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What a large raspberry! [Continues humming.] 
Not after father nor after mother, dear... 
How hot it is! Almost stifling. [Continues humming.] 
Not after father nor after mother, dear, 
But it boils and burns after... 
[Suddenly looks around. Stops singing, and partly hides 
herself in the bushes. ] 
[BreviArv and Viera enter from the left. BIELIAEV has 
a book in his hand.] 

BiELiaEv [passing the raspberry-bushes. To Karta]: 
Why did you stop, Katia? [He sings.] 

It boils and burns after a handsome lassie. . . 

Katia [blushing]: We don’t sing it that way. 

BIELIAEV: Well, how do you sing it? 

[Katia laughs, but doesn’t answer.] 

BreviaEv: What are you doing? Picking raspberries? 
Let’s taste them. 

Katia [gwing him the basket]: Take them all. 

BreviAEV: Why all? Viera Aleksandrovna, do you want 
some? [Both take some.] Well, that’s enough. [Starts to 
return the basket to Karta. ] 

Katia [pushing his hand away]: Take them all; take 
them. 

BieLiAEv: No, thank you, Katia. [Ges her the basket. ] 
Thank you. [Zo Vipra.] Viera Aleksandrovna! Let’s sit 
down on one of these benches. [Pointing to the kite.] I 
must put a tail on this. Help me. [Both go and sit down. 
BIELIAEV gives her the kite.] So. Look. Keep it straight. 
[Starts to fix the tail.] Well? 

VierA: I can’t see you, if I stand this way. 

BIELIAEV: What do you want to see me for? 

Viera: I mean,—I want to see how you put the tail on. 
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BirLiAEV: Wait a minute. [He fixes the kite so that she 
can see him.] Katia! Why don’t you sing? Sing! 

[After a few moments, Katia starts humming again.] 

Viera: Tell me, Aleksiei Nikolaich, did you fly kites 
when you were in Moscow? 

BiELIAEV: We can’t think about kites in Moscow. Hold 
the string. So. Do you think we have nothing to do in 
Moscow but to fly kites? 

Viera: What do you do in Moscow? 

BIELIAEV: What do we do? We study, and listen to 
lectures by our professors. 

Viera: What do they teach you? 

BreviAEv: Everything. 

Viera: You must study very hard, harder than any- 
body. 

BIELIAEV: No, not very hard. Not harder than anybody. 
I am lazy. 

Vigra: Why are you lazy? 

BreviAEv: The Lord knows. I must have been born that 
way. 

Viera [after a moment’s silence]: Have you many friends 
in Moscow? 

BreviAEv: Yes. Oh, this string isn’t strong enough! 

Virra: Do you like them? 

BieLiArv: Surely, I do. Don’t you like your friends? 

Viera: My friends? I have no friends. 

BirL1arv: I mean, your girl friends. 

Viera [slowly]: Y-e-s. 

BreLIAEvV: Surely you have girl friends? 

Viera: Yes, only, I don’t know why, but lately I give 
them very little thought. I haven’t even answered Liza 
Moshnin’s letter, and how she has asked me to do so! 
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Bieviarv: Why do you say that you have no friends? Am 
I not a friend of yours? 

Virra [smiling]: Well, you,—that’s different. [After a 
moment's silence.] Aleksiei Nikolaich! 

BIELIAEV: Well? 

VierA: Do you write poetry ? 

BIELIAEV: No. Why? 

Viera: Oh, just because. [After a pause.] At my board- 
ing-school, a girl used to write poetry. 

BIELIAEY [tightening a knot with his teeth]: Is that so? 
Was it good poetry? 

Viera: I don’t know. She used to read it to us, and we 
cried over it. 

BIELIAEV: Why did you cry over it? 

Viera: Just out of pity. We were very sorry for 
her. 

BIELIAEV: Did you go to the school in Moscow? 

Viera: Yes, in Moscow, at Madame Bolus’. Natalia Pet- 
rovna took me away from there last year. 

BieviAEv: Do you like Natalia Petrovna? 

Vigra: Yes, I like her. She is very kind. I like her 
very much. 

BIeLisEv [smiling]: And are you afraid of her? 

Viera [smiling too]: A little. 

BreLiAkv [after a pause]: Who sent you to school? 

VierA: Natalia Petrovna’s deceased mother. I grew up 
in her house, for I am an orphan. 

Brevi1aev [letting down his hands]: You anorphan? And 
you don’t remember your father or your mother? 

Viera: No, I don’t. 

BrevIAEV: My mother is dead too. We are both orphans. 
Well, what can we do? We needn’t despair over it. 
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VierA: It is said that orphans quickly cultivate friend- 
ships with each other. 

BIELIAEV [looking into her eyes}: Really? And do you 
think so? 

VierA [looking into his eyes and smiling]: I think they 
do just as it is said. ; 

BIELIAEV [laughing and taking up the kite again]: I 
should like to know. How long have I been here? 

Viera: This is the twenty-eighth day. 

BIELIAEV: What a grand memory you have! Well, the 
kite is done. Now, we ought to see how the tail will work. 
We must bring Kolia here. 

Katia [coming up to them with the basket]: Do you want 
some more raspberries ? 

BiEeLIAEV: No, thank you, Katia. 

[Karta goes away silently.] 

Viera: Kolia is with Lizaveta Bogdanovna. 

BIELIAEV: What an idea to keep the boy indoors on such 
a fine day! 

Viera: Lizaveta Bogdanovna would only have been in 
our way. 

BreviaEv: I am not talking about her. 

Viera [quickly]: Kolia couldn’t have been with us, with- 
out her. Anyway, she praised you a lot, last night. 

BIELIAEV: Really? 

Viera: Don’t you like her? 

Brev1aEv: Not a bit. Let her snuff her tobacco, and 
that’s all. Why are you sighing? 

Viera [after a pause]: Oh, just because. How clear the 
sky is! 

BiriiaEv: Is that why you are sighing? 

[A short silence.] 
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BIELIAEV: Perhaps you are lonesome? 

Visra: I, lonesome? No. I never know why I am sigh- 
ing. ... I’m never lonesome. On the contrary . . . [Short 
pause.| I don’t know, but I think that I am not Hiogsiet 
well. Yesterday, I went upstairs after a book, and without 
any cause I sat down on the stairs and began to cry. The 
Lord knows why. And for a long time afterwards, tears 
rolled down. What did it all mean? Still, I feel all right. 

BIELIAEV: That’s your age. You are growing up. It 
always happens. ... That’s why your eyes were a little 
swollen, yesterday ? 

VirerA: And you noticed it? 

BieviAEv: Surely. 

VigerA: You notice everything! 

BIELIAEV: Oh, no, not everything. 

Viera [pensively]: Aleksiei Nikolaich! 

BIELIAEV: Well? 

Viera [after a moment’s silence]: What did I want to 
ask you? I have forgotten, really, what I wanted to ask 
you. 

BIELIAEV: Why are you so upset? 

VierA: No...no. Oh, yes. This is what I wanted to 
ask you. I think you told me that you have a sister. 

BiEviAEV: I have. 

Viera: Tell me,—do I look anything like her? 

BIELIAEV: Oh, no. You are much better looking. 

VierA: Is that possible? Your sister . . . I should like 
to be in her place. 

BIELIAEV: How is that? You mean to say you'd like to 
live in our hut? 

Viera: No, I didn’t mean to say that... . Have you 
only a little house? 
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BieviaAEv: A very small house. It isn’t anything like 
this one. 

Viera: And why do you want a large house, with many 
rooms? 

BIELIAEV: Why do I want it? Well, in time you’ll find 
out why a large house is necessary. 

Viera: In time. ... When will that be? 

BreviaAEV: When you will be housekeeping . . . 

Virera [thoughtfully]: You think so? 

BIELIAEV: Well, you'll see. [After a moment’s silence. ] 
Well, shall we go after Kolia, Viera Aleksandrovna? 

Viera: Why don’t you call me Viera? 

BieviaEv: And will you call me Aleksiei? 

Viera: Why not? [Suddenly shudders.] Oh! 

BieLi1Arv: What’s the matter? 

Viera [semt-audibly]: Natalia Petrovna is. coming here. 

BreviAev [semi-audibly]: Where? 

Viera [nodding with her head]: There, over the path, 
with Mikhail Aleksandrovich, : 

BIE viaEv [getting up]: Come on, let’s get Kolia. He must 
have finished his lesson by this time. 

VirrA: Come on. Otherwise, I am afraid she will call 
me down. 

[Both get up and quickly go out to the left. Katia 
again hides in the raspberry-bushes. Navauta PET- 
ROVNA and RaxITIN enter from the right.] 

Natatia Perrovna [stopping]: It seems to me that there 
are Mr. Bieliaev and Viera going away. 

RakitTIn: Yes, that’s they. 

Naratia Pretrovna: It seems as if they were running 
away from us. 

RaxkiT1nN: It is possible. 
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NaTauia Petrovna [after a moment’s silence]: I do not 
really think that it is proper for Viera to be in the garden 
alone with a young man. To be sure, she is a child yet; 
nevertheless, it isn’t proper. I will speak to her about it. 

Raxitin: How old is she? 

NaTaLiA PrETrovNA: Seventeen. She is seventeen years 
old. . . . How hot it is to-day! Iam tired. Let’s sit down. 

[Both sit down on the bench, on which ViERa and 
BIELIAEV have been sitting. ] 

Narauia Petrovna: Has Shpigelski gone? 

RaxiTin: He has gone. 

Natauia Petrovna: You should have kept him. I can’t 
understand why that man became a doctor. He is so funny. 
He makes me laugh. 

RakiTin: And I imagined that you were not in a mood 
for laughing to-day. 

Natatia PErRovNA: What made you think so? 

RakitTIn: Nothing special. : 

NaTaLiaA PreTrovna: Because sentimental things don’t 
please me? Oh, yes. I warn you that absolutely nothing 
will move me to-day. But that doesn’t keep me from laugh- 
ing. Moreover, I had to talk over something with Shpigelski. 

RakITIN: May I know what? 

Natatia PrtTrovna: No, you may not. You know 
enough without that, about what I am thinking and what I 
am doing. It’s too monotonous. 

RakiTIn: Pardon me... I didn’t suppose... 

Natatta PETROvVNA: I want to keep something from you. 

RakiTIN: As you please. But, from what you have said, 
one could conclude that I know everything: 

NaTaLia Perrovna [interrupting him]: As though you 
don’t ! 
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Raxitin: Well, if you like to joke about me 

Natauia Perrovna: Then you really don’t know all that 
I am leading up to? If that’s the case, I withhold my con- 
gratulations. However, I do not believe it. You are watch- 
ing me from morning until night 

Raxitin: Is that a reproach? 

Navauia PeTrovNa: <A reproach? [After a moment’s 
silence.} No. I simply see now that you are not very pene- 
trating. 

RakiTIn: Very likely. But as I am watching from morn- 
ing until night, then permit me to say one thing to you. 

Natatia PerrovNa: On my account? Go ahead. 

RaxkiTiIn: You won’t be angry with me? 

Nartaia Prerrovna: Oh, no. If I wanted to, I couldn’t. 

RaAkiTIn: For some time, Natalia Petrovna, you have been 
in a nervous state, and that condition is involuntarily brought 
on from within. It seems that you are struggling with your 
own self; that you don’t quite know your self. Before I went 
to visit the Krinitsyn’s I never noticed it. It has only been 
troubling you recently. [Natat1a Pretrovna draws with the 
point of her parasol on the ground.] Sometimes you sigh 
deeply, like a tired, a very tired man, who never has the 
opportunity of taking a rest. 

NataLia Perrovna: What are you concluding from this, 
Mr. Observer? 

Raxitin: I? Nothing. Only it worries me. 

Natatia Perrovna: I am very much obliged to you for 
your interest in me. 

RakITIn: Moreover—— 

Naratia Petrova [impatiently]: Please, change the sub- 
ject. [Silence.] 

Raxit1n: Didn’t you intend to go somewhere to-day? 
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Navaia PetTrovna: No. 

RakiTIn: Why, it is such a nice day. 

NaTaLia Perrovna: I am too lazy. [Silence.] Tell me, 
do you know Bolshintsov ? 

RakitTIn: Our neighbor, Afansi Ivanych? 

NATALIA PETROVNA: Yes. 

RAKITIN: What a question! It was only two days ago 
that he and I played Preference here. 

Natatia Perrovna: What kind of man is he, I’d lke 
to know. 

Raxitin: Bolshintsov? 

NATALIA PeTrovna: Yes, yes, Bolshintsov. 

RakiTiIn: Well, I must confess that I didn’t expect that. 

Natauia PETROVNA [tmpatiently]: You didn’t expect 
what? 

Raxitin: That you should ask about Bolshintsov. He is 
a foolish, fat, heavy man. However, I can’t say anything bad 
about him. 

Naratia Petrovna: He is neither as foolish nor as fat 
as you think. 

RakiTIn: Perhaps. I own up that I haven’t studied the 
gentleman very attentively. 

Natalia Prtrovna [ironically]: You haven’t studied 
him attentively ! 

RaxiTIn [with a forced smile]: And what made you 
think 

NarauiaA Prrrovna: Nothing special. Just because. 
[Short pause. ] 

Raxitin: Look, Natalia Petrovna! How beautiful this 
dark green oak looks against the dark blue sky. The sun’s 
rays just pour over it. And what beautiful colors! How 
much indestructible life and power there is in it! Par- 
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ticularly, if you compare it with this young birch. The white 
tree seems ready to disappear in the light. Its small leaves 
shine with a kind of faint lustre, as though they were melting 
away. And yet, it looks so beautiful... 

Natauia PerrovNa: Do you know, Rakitin,—I noticed 
it long ago,—your feelings for the beauties of Nature are very 
fine and very clear, and youre talking about them very 
intelligently. In fact, so clearly and so intelligently, that I 
imagine that Nature ought to be greatly indebted to you for 
your particularly well-chosen phrases concerning her. You 
pursue her as a foppish marquis pursues a pretty peasant girl. 
Only, I think that she wouldn’t understand or appreciate your 
fine remarks any more than the peasant girl would under- 
stand the court frivolities of the marquis. Nature is more 
simple, more uncouth than you imagine, because she is, thank 
the Lord, quite healthy. Birch trees do not melt, nor do they 
faint, like nervous ladies. 

RakITIN: Quelle tirade! Nature is healthy! That 
means, in other words, that I’m a sickly being. ; 

NATALIA PETROVNA: You are not alone; we are both 
sickly beings. 

RaxiTin: I know the art of telling another, in a most 
courteous way, the most unpleasant things. Instead of tell- 
ing him, for instance, right to his face, “You, my dear fel- 
low, are a fool,” it is only necessary to say to him, with 
a pleasant smile, “You and I, my dear fellow, are both 
fools.” 

Naraita PerrovNa: You feel insulted? Nonsense! All 
I wanted to say was that you and I are not too strong. You 
don’t like the fact, that we are both old, very old. 

Raxitin: Why old? I don’t consider myself old. 

NavTaLia Perrovna: Well, listen to me. Here we are 
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sitting, you and I... . Very likely, upon this very bench, 
fifteen minutes ago, sat two really young beings. 

RAKITIN: You mean Bieliaev and Viera? To be sure, 
they are younger than we are. There are a few years’ differ- 
ence between us, but that doesn’t necessarily mean that we 
are very old. 

Naratia Prrrovna: The difference between us is not 
only in the years. 

RaxkitTIn: Oh, yes. I understand. You are jealous of 
their naiveté, their youth, their innocence. In short, their 
foolishness. 

NatauiA PetrovNa: Do you think so? And, do you 
think that they are foolish? I notice that everybody seems 
foolish to you, to-day. No, you don’t understand me. What 
of it, if they are foolish? What use is there in being sensible, 
when it affords no pleasure? There is nothing more tiresome 
than a bright man with a languid disposition. 

Raxitin: Hm! Why don’t you speak out plainly, with- 
out reserve? You want to say that I am not interesting. 
Then why don’t you say so? Why do you attack brightness 
in general, when you mean me in particular? 

NaTaLiA Perrovna: You haven’t hit upon the right point. 

[Katia comes out from the raspberry-bushes. | 

NataLiA PreTrovna: What are you doing, Katia,—pick- 
ing raspberries? 

Katia: Yes, ma’am. 

NarariA Perrovna: Let’s see. [Karta goes up to her.] 
Fine raspberries! How red! But your cheeks are still 
redder. [Karta smiles and drops her eyes.| Well, go! 
[KATIA goes away. ] 

RakitT1nN: There is another young creature, to your taste. 

Natavia Perrovna: Positively so. [Gets up.] 
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RaxitTin: Where are you going? 

Nartawia Perrovna: First of all, I want to see what Viera 
is doing. . . . It’s time for her to come home. . . . Secondly, 
I confess, I don’t like our conversation. It is better to cut 
out our talk about Nature and Youth for awhile. 

RaxitTin: Perhaps you’d like to go alone? 

Naratia Prrrovna: To be frank, yes. We'll see each 
other soon. However, we part friends, don’t we? [Stretches 
her hand to him.] 

Raxitin [getting up]: Of course. [Presses her hand. ] 

NatatiA PreTROvNA: Good-bye. [She opens her parasol 
and goes out to the left.] 

RakitTin [pacing a little, back and forth]: What’s the 
matter with her? [Pause.] Is she capricious? I’ve never 
noticed that in her before. On the contrary, I’ve never known 
a woman, who was more even in her disposition. What’s 
the cause? [Paces again and then stops short.| Oh, how 
funny people are, who have only one thought, one purpose, 
and one occupation in life, such as I, for instance. She 
spoke the truth, when she said that I was observing all non- 
sensical things from morning until night. That makes one 
petty. That’s true. But I can’t live without her. In her 
company, I am more than happy. This particular feeling 
cannot be attributed to luck. I belong to her absolutely. To 
part with her would be, without any exaggeration, like part- 
ing with life. What’s the matter with her? What does this 
inner struggle mean? This involuntary, cutting speech? 
Am I not beginning to disgust her? Hm! [Sits down.] I 
have never fooled myself. I know very well how much she 
loves me, but I hope that this calm feeling will, in time, .. . 
I hope! Do I really have a right, do I really dare to hope? 
I confess, my position is quite peculiar . . . almost despic- 
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able. [Short pause.] Well, what’s the use of talking like 
this? She’s a respectable married woman. I am not a 
Lovelace. [With a bitter smile.| To my sorrow! . . . [Gets 
up quickly.] Well, enough! Away with all this nonsense! 
[Pacing a little.] What a beautiful day! [A moment’s 
silence.| How aptly she criticized me! My “well-chosen” 
expressions! She is very bright, particularly when she is in 
certain moods. And what a sudden reverence for simplicity 
and innocence... That Russian teacher . . . She speaks 
of him quite often. I must confess, I don’t see anything in 
him. He is simply a student; like all students. Is she... 
Impossible! She is in no such mood. She doesn’t know 
herself what she wants, and so she goes for me. Children do 
abuse their nurses. . . . What a flattering comparison! But, 
I mustn’t interfere with her. When these fits of troubled 
unrest have passed by, she will be the first one to laugh over 
this lanky bird, over this youthful freshness. . . . Your ex- 
planation isn’t bad, Mikhail Aleksandrych, my dear friend. 
But, is it true? The Lord knows. Well, we'll see. It has 
happened more than once, my dear friend, that after a long 
struggle with yourself, you have had to drop all your propo- 
sitions and imaginations, fold your hands and calmly await 
the outcome. Meanwhile, you must confess, my friend, that 
you feel quite awkward and grieved. Such is your way. 
[Looks around.] Ah! Here he is, himself, your superior | 
youth! He has come at an opportune time. I have not yet 
had a good talk with him. Now I have a chance to see what 
kind of man he is. 
[BrELIaEv enters from the left.] 

RakiTIn: Ah, Aleksiei Nikolaich! And so you have come 
out for a little walk in the fresh air? 

BIELIAEV: Yes. 
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Raxitin: But, to tell the truth, the air isn’t very fresh 
to-day. It is awfully hot. But here, under these lime trees, 
in the shade, it is quite bearable. [A moment’s silence.] 
Have you seen Natalia Petrovna? 

BreviaEv: I met her just now. She went into the house 
with Viera Aleksandrovna. 

Raxkitin: Wasn’t it you with Viera Aleksandrovna, that I 
saw here about half an hour ago? 

BIELIAEV: Yes. I took a walk with her. 

Raxitin: Ah! [Takes him by the arm.] Well, how do 
you like life in the country? 

Breti1aEv: I love the country. There is only one thing 
lacking here,—a place to hunt. 

RaxitTIn: You like hunting? 

BrevisaEv: Yes. Do you? 

Raxitin: I? No, I confess, I am a very poor shot. I 
am too lazy for it. 

BieLiAEV: J am lazy, myself, except when it comes to 
walking. 

RakITIN: Uhu! Are you too lazy to read? 

BreLIAEV: No, I love to read. I am too lazy to work long. 
I am particularly lazy when it comes to working on one and 
the same thing for a long time. 

RAkITIn [smiling]: Are you lazy, for instance, when you 
have to converse with the ladies for a long time? 

BreLIAEV: Oh, you are making fun of me! I am afraid 
of the ladies. 

RaxiTIn [agitatedly]: What makes you think that I am 
laughing at you? 

BIELIAEV: Oh, just because. There is no harm in it. 
[Pause.] Tell me, where can I get some powder around 
here? 
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Raxitin: In the city, I think. It is sold there under the 
name of poppy. Do you want the best quality ? 

BreviaEv: No, any kind will do. I don’t want to shoot 
with it. I want to make fire-crackers. 

RaxkiTIn: Oh, you know how to do that? 

BreviaEv: I do. I have picked out a place for it, behind 
the pond. I have heard, that in a week from now, Natalia 
Petrovna will have a birthday. So that will come in handy. 

RakiTIn: Natalia Petrovna will appreciate such attention 
on your part. She likes you, Aleksiei Nikolaich, I can tell 
you that. 

BieviaEv: That’s very flattering. By the way, Mikhail 
Aleksandrych, you take some journals, do you not? Will you 
let me read them? 

RakITIN: Why yes, with pleasure. There are some very 
good poems in them. 

BrevIAEV: I am not an admirer of poetry. 

RaxkitiIn: Why? 

BreLiaEv: No reason. Funny poetry always seems to me 
to be awfully forced. And then, there isn’t much of it. And 
sentimental poetry,—well, I don’t know . . . I don’t believe 
in it, for some reason. 

Raxkitin: You prefer stories? 

BreviaEv: Yes, I love good stories. But critical essays 
please me most. 

Rakitin: Why? 

BIELIAEV: Because they are written by sincere men. 

RAkITIN: Do you do anything in the line of literature? 

BIELIAEV: Oh, no. What’s the use of writing, when the 
Lord didn’t see fit to give me the talent for it? Only 
to make people laugh? But this is what is surprising to me, 
and I would like to have you explain it to me, if you please: 
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how is it that, ordinarily, otherwise very bright men, when 
they take to writing, make such a very bad job of it? No, I 
can’t write. I pray the Lord that I may understand what has 
been written. 

RakiTiIn: Let me tell you, Aleksiei Nikolaich, that not 
many young men have as much common sense as you have. 

BreviAEv: I thank you very much for the compliment. 
[Pause.] I picked out the place for the fireworks, on the 
opposite side of the pond, because I know how to make Roman 
candles, that will burn upon the water. 

RaxiTin: That must be very beautiful. Pardon me, 
Aleksiei Nikolaich, but do you know French? 

BrevtsEv: No. I translated Paul de Cock’s novel, “The 
Milkmaid of Montfermeil.” Perhaps you have heard about 
it? I got fifty rubles for it, but I don’t know a word of 
French. Just imagine! “Quatre-vingt-dix,” I translated 
“four-twenty-ten”! Necessity, you know, forced me to do it. 
I am sorry. I should lke to know French, but it’s that 
cursed laziness. . . . I should like to read George Sand in 
French. The pronunciation— I can’t do that. An, on, en, 
in,—it’s awful. 

Raxitin: Well, that isn’t so bad; that can be helped. 

BreviAEV: What time is it? 

RakItTIn [looking at his watch]: Half past one. 

BreviAEv: Why does Elizaveta Bogdanovna keep Kolia 
so long at his lesson? I am sure he is dying to come out 
here. 

RakiTIn [kindly]: One must learn, Aleksiei Nikolaich. 

BIELIAEV [with a sigh]: You ought not to say that, 
Mikhail Aleksandrych, and I ought not to hear it. Surely, 
we can’t all be such bores as I am. 

RakiTIn: Oh, don’t say that. 
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BreLiaEv: I know that it is so. 

RakiTIn: But I also know, and know for sure, that you 
are underestimating yourself. That is just your way, and 
that is just what is admired. 

BIELIAEV: By whom, for instance? 

Raxitin: By Natalia Petrovna, for one. 

BrevraEv: Natalia Petrovna! In her presence, I don’t 
feel myself free at all, as you say. 

RakiTIn: Oh, really? 

BreviAEv: Then, anyway, Mikhail Aleksandrych, isn’t 
the bringing-up the first thing that shows a man? It is easy 
for you to say ... Really, I don’t understand you... 
[Suddenly stopping.] What’s that? A rail bird chirping in 
the garden? [Starts to go.] 

RakITIN: Perhaps. But where are you going? 

BiEvIAEV: To get my gun. [Goes out to the left. He 
meets NATALIA PETROVNA. ] 

NATALIA PETRovNA [seeing him, smiles]: Where are you 
going, Aleksiei Nikolaich? 

BiELiAEv: I? 

RaxkitiIn: To get his gun. He heard a rail bird in the 
garden. 

NaratiA Pretrovna: No, don’t shoot in the garden, 
please. Let the poor bird live. And then you might scare 
Grandmother. 

BIELIAEV: Yes, ma’am. 

Naratia Prerrovna [laughing]: Oh, Aleksiei Nikolaich, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself! “Yes, ma’am”’! What 
kind of an expression is that? How can you talk like that? 
Have a little patience, and Mikhail Aleksandrych and my- 
self will attend to your manners. Yes, yes. He and I have 
spoken about it more than once. There is a plot against you. 
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I give you warning now. You will permit me to correct some 
of your shortcomings? 

Brevi1AEv: If you please, I 

NatTatia Perrovna: First of all, don’t be so shy. It isn’t 
becoming to you. Yes, we'll attend to you. [Pointing to 
Raxitin] It is true, that he and I are old people, and you 
are a young man. Isn’t it true? Just see how nicely it will 
all go. You will attend to Kolia and I,—we will attend to 
you. 

Biru1arv: I shall be very much obliged to you. 

Natatia Petrovna: That’s good. What were you talk- 
ing about with Mikhail Aleksandrovich ? 

RakiTin [smiling]: He told me how he managed to trans- 
late a French book, without knowing a word of French. 

NatTatis Pretrovna: Well, we'll have a good chance to 
teach you French. By the way, what have you done with 
your kite? 

BievisEv: I took it home. I thought that you didn’t 
like it. 

NATALIA Prerrovna [with some restraint]: What made 
you think so? Because I—because I took Viera home? No, 
you made a mistake. [Quickly] However, J think Kolia has 
finished his lesson. Come on, we'll take him, Viera and the 
kite. Do you want to? And we'll all go up to the meadow. 

BiELIAEV: With pleasure, Natalia Petrovna. 

NaTaLtiA Prrrovna: Very well. Come on, come on. 
[Stretches out her hand.] Take my hand. How clumsy you 
are! Come on. Hurry! [Both go out quickly to the left.] 

Raxitin [looking after them]: How swift, how lively! I 
have never seen such an expression on her face. And what 
a sudden change! [Pause.] Souvent femme varie. But I— 
She certainly doesn’t like me, to-day. That’s clear. [Pause.] 
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Well, we’ll see what time will bring forth. [Slowly.] Is it 
possible, that .. . [Motions with his hand.] ... It’s im- 
possible. But this smile, this kind, soft bright look . . . Oh, 
Lord! I hope that V’ll never experience the tortures of 
jealousy, particularly of senseless jealousy. [Suddenly look- 
ing up.] Bah, bah, bah, what fate brought you here? 
[SuHPicetskt and BotsHintsov enter from the left.] 

RakitTiIn [going to meet them]: How do you do, how do 
you do, gentlemen? I confess, Shpigelski, I didn’t expect 
you here to-day. [Shakes hands with him.] 

SHPIGELSKI: I didn’t expect to be here myself. Well, I 
stopped at his house [pointing to BoLsHintsov.]| and he was 
in his carriage, ready to come down here. So I turned 
around, and here I am. 

RaxkitIn: Well, what’s the good word? 

BotsHintsov: I was getting ready: 

SHPIGELSKI [interrupting him]: They told us that the 
folks were in the garden. At any rate, there was no one in 
the reception-room. 

RaxitIn: Didn’t you meet Natalia Petrovna? 

SHPIGELSKI: When? 

RaxkitTin: Just now. 

SHPIGELSKI: No. We didn’t come directly from the house 
here. Afanasi Ivanych wanted to see if there were any mush- 
rooms in the woods. 

BotsHintsov [not comprehending]: I 

SHPIGELSKI: Well, we know that you are very fond of 
lying in the shade of the birch trees. So Natalia Petrovna 
has gone home? Well, we can turn around too. 

BoLsHINTsov: Surely. 


RaxkitIn: Yes, she went home to call everyone out for a 
walk. I think they are getting ready to fly a kite. 
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SHPIGELSKI: Oh, how nice! In such weather, they ought 
to be out. 

RaxkiTin: You may remain here. Ill go and tell her 
you have come. 

SHPIGELSKI: Why should you bother yourself? Please, 
Mikhail Aleksandrovich, .. .’ 

RaxiTIn: No bother. I want something in the house, 
anyway. ; 

SHPIGELSKI: Oh, if that’s the case, we won’t keep you 
away. Don’t stand on any ceremony, you know. 

RakITIN: Good-bye, gentlemen. [Goes out to the left.] 

SHPIGELSKI: Good-bye. [Zo  BotsHintsov.] Well, 
Afanasi Ivanych, 

BoLsHINTSOV: Why did you, Ignati Ilich, invent a story 
about mushrooms? I was surprised. I couldn’t make out 
what you wanted with the mushrooms. 

SHPIGELSKI: According to you, then, I should have said, 
that you were timid; that you didn’t want to come along. 

BotsHintsov: That’s so, but why mushrooms? I don’t 
know, perhaps I was mistaken 

SHPIGELSKI: You surely were mistaken that time. You’d 
better think about this; here we are, as you wished. Now 
you'd better be careful not to put your foot into anything. 

BousHIntsov: Yes, Ignati Ilich, you... You told me, 
—that is . . . I want to know for sure what answer . 

SHPIGELSKI: My dear Afanasi Ivanych! It is a little over 
fifteen versts from your home here, and you have asked me 
the same question at least three times to a verst. Isn’t that 
enough for you? Now, listen. I am indulging you for the 
last time. This is what Natalia Petrovna told me: “I 

BousHintsov [shaking his head]: Yes. 

SHPIGELSKI [angrily]: What do you mean by “yes”? I 
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haven’t told you anything yet. “I,” she said, “know Mr. 
Bolshintsov very little. But he seems to me to be a good 
man. On the other hand, I have no intention of forcing 
Viera. And therefore, let him call on us, and if he deserves 
it: 29 

Botsuintsov: Deserves it! Did she say, deserves it? 

SHPIGELSKI: “If he deserves her affections, I and Anna 
Semenovna will have no objections.” 

BoLsHINTsOv: . . . “will have no objections”! She said 
it just that way? “Will have no objections”? 

SHPIGELSKI: Yes, yes, yes! What a funny man you are! 
“We will not stand in the way of their happiness.” 

BotsHintsov: Hm! Hm! 

SHPIGELSKI: “Their happiness.” Now, take notice, 
Afanasi Ivanych, as to what the real problem is now. It is 
up to you, now, to convince Viera Aleksandrovna herself, 


that her marriage with you will make her fortune. You must 
deserve her affections. 

BotsHIntsov [blinking]: Yes, yes, to deserve—exactly. 
I agree with you. 

SHPIGELSKI: You insisted upon my bringing you here 
to-day. Well, I’ll see what you are going to do. 

Botsuintsov: Do? Yes, yes, I must do, I must. deserve 
it. That’s it. Only Ignati Ilich, let me confess to you, as 
to my best friend, a little weakness of mine. I, you said, 
wanted you to bring me here to-day. 

SHPIGELSKI: Not wanted, but insisted. You pestered me 
to bring you here. 

BotsHintsov: Well, yes. All right, let it be that way. I 
agree with you. But, you see, at home, I thought I was all 
ready, and now, I am overcome with timidity. 

SHPIGELSKI: What are you afraid of? 
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BoLsHINTsov [looking at him from under his eyelashes]: 
It’s quite a risk. 

SHPIGELSKI: What! W-h-a-t! 

Botsuintsov: A risk. A big risk. I, Ignati Ilich, must 
confess to you, as 

SHPIGELSKI [interrupting him]: “As to my best friend.” 
I know it, I know it. Go on. 

BousHINTSov: Yes, I agree with you. I must confess, 
Ignati Ilich, that I. . . I, generally speaking, have had very 
little to do with the feminine sex. I, Ignati Lich, confess to 
you, frankly, that I simply cannot think of a single word, 
which I could say to the feminine sex. And then, alone with 
a young lady! 

SHPIGELSKI: You surprise me. I don’t know a single 
thing that you couldn’t say to the feminine sex, especially 
with a young lady, and just between you two. 

BotsHintsov: Well, that’s all right for you... But, 
how can I compare with you? Well, it is concerning this sub- 
ject that I want your assistance, Ignati lich. It is said, that 
in such matters, the devil is always in the way of the begin- 
ning. So, if possible, I wish you would give me a couple of 
starters. Something that will make a bit of pleaasnt news, 
like, for instance,—a little remark of some kind. Then, Ill 
try to do the rest myself. Ill think afterwards. T’ll be able 
to manage it somehow. 

SHPIGELSKI: I’m not going to give you any words, Afanasi 
Ivanych, because words will be of no earthly use to you. But 
I will give you a piece of advice, if you want me to. 

BousuHiIntTsov: Please, sir. And as for my appreciation 
of—you know. 

SHPIGELSKI: Stop, stop! JI am not bargaining with 


you. 
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Botsuintsov [in a lower voice]: You can be sure about 
the troika I promised you. 

SHPIGELSKI: That’s all right, that’s all right. You see, 
Afanasi Ivanych, you are, unquestionably, a most excellent 
man, in every respect [BotsHINTSOV bows slightly]; a man 
with most excellent qualities. 

BousHinTsov: Oh, please. 

SHPIGELSKI: Moreover, I think you have three hundred 
serfs. 

BotsHINTsov: Three hundred and twenty. 

SHPIGELSKI: They are not mortgaged ? 

BoLsHINTsOv: I am not indebted for a copper to anybody. 

SHPIGELSKI: Well, that’s good. I have told you, time 
and again, that you are a most excellent man, and suitor. 
But, you say yourself, that you have never had anything to 
do with the ladies. 

BoLsHINtsov [sighing]: That’s right, that’s right. I can 
say, Ignati Ilich, that I have been estranged from the ladies 
since boyhood. 

SHPIGELSKI [with a sigh]: Well, you see, that isn’t really 
a vice, in a man, but to the contrary. However, in some 
cases, aS for instance, in the first declaration of love, it is 
absolutely necessary to be able to say something. Isn’t that 
right? 

BotsHIntsov: I fully agree with you. 

SHPIGELSKI: Otherwise, Viera Aleksandrovna may think 
that you are sick. Of course, she couldn’t think anything 
else. Moreover, your physique, although in every respect 
quite presentable, yet isn’t anything striking to the eye,— 
striking to the eye. And, nowadays, that is quite essential. 

BoLsHINTSov [sighing]: It is essential, nowadays. 

SHPIGELSKI: Young girls, at least, like it. And your age, 
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—well, in a word, you and I couldn’t win a girl just by our 
looks. That means, then, that you needn’t think about pleas- 
ant words. This would be a bad time for them. But you 
have a better means, more reliable, and more hopeful,— 
namely, your good qualities, my dear Afanasi Ivanych. And 
your three hundred and twenty serfs. Were I in your place, 
I would simply tell Viera Aleksandrovna 
BoLsHINTSOV: When we are alone? 
SHPIGELSKI: Postively, when you are alone. “Viera 
Aleksandrovna !”’ 
[By the movements of BousHintsov’s lips, it is evident 
that he repeats SHPIGELSKI’s words, commatting them 
to memory. ] 


“T love you, and ask you to marry me. I am a kind, simple, 
and peaceful man, and not poor. You will have lots of free- 
dom with me. I shall try my best to please you. You can 
inquire about me, and in the meantime, give me a little 
more of your attention, than you have given me up to now. 
Give me your answer, whatever you like, and whenever 
you like. I am ready to wait, and shall even consider it a 
pleasure.” 

BousHintsov [repeating the last word]: “Pleasure.” So, 
so. I fully agree with you. Only, Ignati Ilich, you saw fit 
to use the word, “peaceful.” That is, that I am a peaceful 
man. 

SHPIGELSKI: Well, are you not a peaceful man? 

BotsHINTsov: Y-e-s. But, however, it seems tome... 
Would it be nice to use that word, Ignati Ilich? Wouldn’t it 
be better to say, for instance—— 

SHPIGELSKI: For instance? 

BotsHINTsov: For  instance...for instance... 
[Pause.] Well, perhaps it will be all right to say peaceful. 
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SuHPIGELsKI: Oh! Afanasi Ivanych! Listen tome. The 
more simply you express yourself and the less flowery lan- 
guage you use in your speech, the better you will get on, 
believe me. The main thing is, not to insist, not to insist, 
Afanasi Ivanych. Viera Aleksandrovna is very young yet, 
and you could frighten her away. . . . Give her time to think 
over your proposition. One thing more; I almost forgot. 
You allowed me to give you advice, didn’t you? Does it 
happen to you sometimes, my dear Afanasi Ivanych, that you 
say froot? It is, perhaps, permissible to say that, but fruit 
is better. It is, so to say, more generally accepted. And 
again, I remember, once you called a land-owner, “bonzhi- 
ban.” It is a good word, but I am sorry to say it doesn’t 
mean anything. You know, I am not very good on French 
dialect, myself, but I know this much, that you will do better 
not to use such words. Then Ill guarantee you success. 
[Looks around.] Oh, here we are. They are all coming here. 

[BoLsHIntsov wants to go away.] 

SHPIGELSKI: Where are you going: after some mush- 
rooms ? 

[BoLsHINTSOV smiles, grows red in the face, and 
remains. ] 

SHPIGELSKI: The main thing is not to be timid. 

BotsHintsov [quickly]: But Viera Aleksandrovna 
doesn’t know anything yet? 

SHPIGELSKI: Surely not. 

BotsHIntsov: Well, I depend upon you. [He blows his 
nose. | 

[NataLia Prrrovna, VIERA, BIELIAEV, with his kite, 
Kowa, Raxitin, and Lizaveta BoagpANovna enter 
from the left. Navatta Prrrovna ts in high spirits. ] 

Naratia Perrovna [to BotsHintsov and SHPIGELSKI]: 
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Oh, how do you do, gentlemen ? How do you do, Shpigelski? 
I didn’t expect you, to- day. Still, I am glad to see you. How 
do you do, Afanasi Ivanych? 

[BoLsHINTSOV bows, somewhat confusedly. ] 

SHPIGELSKI [fo Naratia PETROVNA; pointing to BoL- 
sHINTSOV]: This gentleman insisted on bringing me here. 

Narauia Perrovna [smiling]: I am very much obliged 
to him. But do you need to be forced to come here? 

SuPicELsKi: No, but I left here only this morning, so 

NATALIA PETROVNA: You are involving yourself, Mr. 
Diplomat ! 

SHPIGELSKI: I am very glad, Natalia _Petrovna, to see you 
in what seems to me to be a jolly mood. 

NatauiaA Prerrovna: And you consider it necessary to 
remark upon it? Does it happen so seldom with me? 

SHPIGELSKI: Oh, no, no. 

Naratia Petrovna: Monsieur le Diplomat, you are get- 
ting more and more involved. 

Koura [who has been turning all this time between VIERA 
and BrELIAEV]: Mamma! When are we going to fly the 
kite? 

NATALIA PrtTrovNa: Whenever you like. Aleksiei Nikol- 
aich! And you, Viera! Come, let’s go to the meadow. 
[Turning to the others.] You, gentlemen, I think will not 
be interested. Lizaveta Bogdanovne and Rakitin! I give 
to your care our kind Afanasi Ivanych. 

Raxitin: Natalia Petrovna! What makes you think that 
we won't be interested ? 

Natatra Pretrovna: You are intelligent people. It will 
seem to you like a piece of foolishness. However, as you like. 
We are not going to keep you back. You can follow us. [To 
BreviAEv and VierA.] Come‘on. 
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[NATALIA PETROVNA, VIERA, BIELIAEV and KoULia go 
out to the right. ] 

SHpPIGELSKI [having looked with some surprise at 
Rakit1n; to BotsHintsov]: Kind Afanasi Ivanych! Give 
your hand to Lizaveta Bogdanovna. 

Boitsuintsov [hurriedly]: With great pleasure. [Takes 
LizaveTA BoepANovna by the arm. | 

SHPIGELSKI [fo Raxitin]: If you will permit me, I will 
go with you, Mikhail Aleksandrych. [Takes him by the 
arm.] See how they run over the path. Come on, we’ll see 
how they fly their kite, although we are intelligent people. 
Afanasi Ivanych! Don’t you want to go ahead? 

BotsHintTsov [walking; to Lizavuta Bogpanovna]: We 
can say that the weather, to-day, is fine, very fine. 

Lizaveta Bogpanovwna [affectedly]: Oh, very! 

SHPIGELSKI [to Raxitin]: Mikhail Aleksandrych! I 
want to talk something over with you. [RAKITIN laughs sud- 
denly.]| What are you laughing about? 

Raxitin: Nothing. It seems funny to me, that we have 
fallen into the rear guard. 

SHPIGELSKI: Do you know, that it is very easy for the 
advance guard to fall into the rear guard? It is merely a 
matter of reversing the direction. 

[All go out to the right.] 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


Same scene as in Act One. RAKITIN and SHPIGELSKI enter 
through the sitting-room door. 


SHPIGELSKI: What shall I do? Help me, please, Mikhail 
Aleksandrych ! 

Rakitin: How can I help you, Ignati Ilich? 

SHPIGELSKI: What do you mean, how can you help me? 
You, Mikhail Aleksandrych, ought to examine my circum- 
stances. To tell the truth, I am only an outsider in this 
matter. I can say, that I have merely tried to please... 
My kindness will be the death of me. 

RaxitTin [laughing]: Oh, you are far from dying yet. 

SHPIGELSKI [also laughing]: No one can tell that. How- 
ever, | am in a very awkward position. At the request of 
Natalia Petrovna, I brought Bolshintsov here, and gave him 
an answer with her permission. Now, one side is mad at me 
because I have done such a foolish thing; and the other side, 
Bolshintsov, doesn’t give me any peace. They run away from 
him, and don’t talk to me. 

Raxitin: Why did you, Ignati Ilich, want to take up 
with such things? Bolshintsov, let it be said between our- 
selves, is a big fool. 

SHPIGELSKI: The idea! Between ourselves! That isn’t 
anything new. Since when do sensible people only get mar- 
ried? Though they ought to keep out of everything else, 
fools needn’t keep out of getting married. You say that I 


took this thing up— Not at all. This is how it happened: 
405 
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a friend asked me to put in a good word for him. Well, 
should I have refused him? I am a good-natured fellow, and 
cannot refuse. I carried out a friend’s commission, and then 
was asked not to bother myself about it! I took the hint and 
was not going to bother about it any more. Then, they them- 
selves encouraged me, so to say. I submitted, and now they 
are mad at me, again. What am I to blame for, anyway? 

Raxit1n: But who is telling you that you are to blame? 
Only one thing surprises me. What are you bothering for? 

SHPIGELSKI: What for? ... what for? The man doesn’t 
give me any peace. 

RakITIN: Oh, nonsense! 

SHPIGELSKI: And then, he is an old friend of mine. 

RakITIN [with a smile of distrust]: Yes? That’s a horse 
of another color. 

SHPIGELSKI [also smiling]: Well, I am not going to keep 
it from you. It’s hard to fool you. Well, he promised me,— 
you know,—my horse went lame,—and he promised to give 
me another one. 

RaxitiIn: An extra horse? 

SHPIGELSKI: No. All three new ones. 

RakitTiIn: Why didn’t you say so in the first place? 

SHPIGELSKI [quickly]: But, please, don’t think... I 
should never have consented to be a mediator in such a case, 
for it is positively contrary to my nature,—[RakITIN smiles. | 
—if I hadn’t known that Bolshintsov was a very honest man. 
However, I want but one thing now. Let them give me a 
definite answer, yes, or no. 

RakiTIN: Has it gone so far? 

SHPIGELSKI: What are you thinking about? I am not 
talking about marriage, now, but about permission to visit. 

Raxitin: Who can forbid it? 
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SHPIGELSKI: How you talk,—forbid it! Surely, for any- 
body else but Bolshintsov, who is a timid, innocent man, it 
would be different. He depends upon himself very little. He 
ought to be somewhat encouraged. Then, his intentions are 
most honorable. 

RAxKITIN: And the horses are good. 

SupigetsKi: And the horses are good. [Snuffs tobacco, 
and proposes the same to Raxir1n.] Will you indulge? 

Raxkitin: No, thank you. 

SHPIGELSKI: So it is, Mikhail Aleksandrych. I don’t 
want to fool you. Why should I? The case is as plain as 
the nose on your face. He is a man of honest habits, and 
quite well-to-do. He is a peaceful man, too. If it is all right, 
well and good; if it isn’t all right, let them say so. 

RAxiTIn: That sounds all right; but where do I come 
in? Truly, I don’t see what I can do in the matter. 

SHPIGELSKI: Oh, Mikhail Aleksandrych! Don’t I know 
that Natalia Petrovna respects you very much, and takes your 
advice quite often? Mikhail Aleksandrych! [Hmbracing 
him.] Be a friend in need, and put in a good word in this 
case. 

Raxitin: And do you think that he will make a good hus- 
band for Viera? 

SHPIGELSKI [assuming a sertous look]: I am convinced 
of it. Don’t you believe it? You'll see. In married life, as 
you know, the main thing is, that a man should have settled 
habits, and there isn’t a man anywhere with more settled 
habits than Bolshintsov. [Looks arownd.] And here comes 
Natalia Petrovna. My dear fellow, my benefactor! Just 
think, two chestnut horses and one bay horse! Do what you 
can. 

RAKITIN [smiling]: All right, all right. 
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SHPIGELSKI: Well, then, I will depend upon you. [Runs 
into the sitting-room. ] 

RakITIN [looking after him]: What a bore that doctor is! 
Viera and Bolshintsov! Well, they may make a good pair at 
that. There are many marriages that take place, that are 
worse than that. I’ll do what I can for him, and let the 
rest take care of itself. [He turns around. ] 

[NaTaL1A PETROVNA comes in from the office, and seeing 
him, stops. ] 

Naraia Petrovna [hesttatingly]: Oh, is that you? I 
thought you were in the garden. 

Raxitin: Is my presence undesirable ? 

Narania Prrrovna [interrupting him]: Stop your 
nonsense. [Goes to the front of the stage.] Are you here 
alone? 

RakiTIN: Shpigelski has just gone out. 

Narauia Prerrovna [puckering her forehead slightly]: 
Ah! That country Talleyrand! What did he tell you? Is 
he still here? 

Raxitin: That country Talleyrand, as you call him, 
doesn’t seem to be in your good graces, to-day. Yesterday, I 
thought... 

NATALIA PerrovNa: He is funny; he is entertaining; but 
he mixes into everybody’s business. That’s disagreeable. 
Moreover, with all his civility, he is very insolent and trouble- 
some. In addition to that, he is quite a cynic. 

RAKITIN [going up to her]: You didn’t speak of him that 
way, yesterday. 

Naratta Perrovna: That’s possible. [Quickly.] But 
what did he tell you? 

RaxkiTIn: He spoke to me about Bolshintsov. 

Nartauia Petrovna: About that fool? 
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RakiTIn: And you didn’t feel that way about him, yes- 
terday. 

NaTaLiA PETrovna [with a forced smile]: Yesterday 
isn’t to-day. 

RAKITIN: For everybody else, but apparently not for me. 

NartauiaA Perrovna [dropping her eyes]: How is that? 

RAkITIN: For me, it is the same to-day, as it was yes- 
terday. 

NartauiA Petrovna [giving him her hand]: I understand 
your reproach, but you are mistaken. Yesterday, I would 
not have confessed to you, that I am guilty ... [Raxrrin 
wants to interrupt her.] Don’t contradict me. I know that 
you know what I want to say. But to-day, I confess it. I 
have thought a great deal, to-day. Believe me, Michel, that, 
no matter what I say, no matter what I do, no matter what 
thoughts occupy my mind,—I do not rely upon anyone as 
much as upon you. [Lowering her voice.] I don’t love any- 
one as much as I love you. [Short pause.] Don’t you be- 
lieve me? 

RakiT1In: I believe you. But you are so down-hearted, to- 
day. What’s the matter with you? 

Narvatia Pretrovna [not hearing him, continues]: I am 
convinced of one thing, Rakitin. One cannot answer for 
one’s self, nor can one guarantee for one’s self. We often 
misunderstand our past, so how can we be responsible for 
our future? We cannot regulate the future. 

RaxitIn: That’s true. 

Naraura Perrovna [after a long silence]: Listen. I 
want to be frank with you. Maybe, I shall grieve you a little, 
but I know that my silence would grieve you more. I con- 
fess to you, Michel, that this young student, this Bieliaev, 
has made a very favorable and strong impression upon me. 
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RAKITIN [semi-audibly]: I knew it. 

NATALIA PeTROvNA: Oh, you have noticed it? How long 
since you have noticed it? 

RaxitIn: Since yesterday. 

Natatia Pretrovna: Hm! 

Rakit1n: Two days ago, if you will recollect, I spoke to 
you about a change that had taken place in you. Then, I 
didn’t know to what to attribute it. But yesterday, after your 
conversation—up in the maedow— If you could only have 
seen yourself! I didn’t recognize you. You were a different 
person. You laughed, you jumped, you were as jolly as a 
little girl. Your eyes sparkled, your cheeks were rosy, and 
with what trustful curiosity, and with what joyful attention 
you looked at him, and how you smiled... [Looking at 
her.| Even now, your face is brightening from the mere 
recollection of it! [Zurns away. ] 

Natalia Pretrovna: No, Rakitin, for the Lord’s sake, 
don’t turn away from me. Listen. Why do you exaggerate? 
This young man has impressed me with his youthfulness, 
that’s all. I have never been young, myself, Michel, not even 
in my childhood. You know my life. Not being accustomed 
to it, it has all gone to my head like wine, but I know that it 
will pass away, as quickly as it came. It is hardly worth while 
talking about. [After a moment’s silence.] Don’t turn 
away from me, don’t take your hand away from me. Help 
me. 

RaxItTIn [semi-audibly]: Help you? That’s a hard re- 
quest. [Aloud.] You know, yourself, Natalia Petrovna, 
what you are drifting towards. You believe that it isn’t 
worth while talking about it, and yet you are asking for 
help. Apparently, you feel that you are in need of it. 
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Narauia Perrovna: That is, yes— I am turning to you 
for help, as to a friend. 

RaxiTIn [bitterly]: Yes. Natalia Petrovna, I am willing 
to justify your confidence. . . . But let me come to myself. 

NaraLia PETROvNA: Come to yourself? Are you feeling 
badly? Has any change taken place? 

Raxitin [bitterly]: Oh, no. Everything is as before. 

Navarra Prrrovna: Then what are you thinking, 
Michel? Is it possible that you imagine—— 

Raxitin: I don’t imagine anything. 

NaAtauiA Prtrovna: Is it possible that you despise me 
for 

RaxkitIn: Stop, for God’s sake! You’d better talk about 
Bolshintsov. The doctor is waiting for an answer concerning 
Viera. 

Naravia Petrovna [mournfully]: Are you mad at me? 

RaxitIn: No, but I pity you. 

Natatia Prrrovna: Even that is aggravating to me, 
Michel. You ought to be ashamed— ([RakiTIN is silent. 
She shrugs her shoulders, and continues.] You say that the 
doctor is waiting for an answer? But who asked him to 
interfere in the matter? 

Raxitin: He assured me that you, yourself 

Navauta Perrovna [interrupting him]: It is possible, it 
is possible. . . . Though I did not tell him anything definite. 
Moreover, I have a right to change my mind. And, after all, 
no harm is done. Shpigelski is busying himself with all sorts 
of things. Not everything ought to turn out successfully. 

Raxitin: He only wants to know what answer 

Natauia PrerrovNa: What answer? [After a moment’s 
silence.]| Michel! Enough! Give me your hand. What’s 
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the object of this indifference? Of this cold politeness? For 
what am I to blame? Think yourself, am I to blame? I 
came to you in hopes of hearing good advice. I didn’t hesi- 
tate for one minute. I didn’t think, even, of hiding anything 
from you. And you— I see that my frankness with you has 
been to no purpose. You have not thought of anything; you 
haven’t suspected anything; you have fooled me. And now, 
the Lord knows what you are thinking. 

Raxitin: What I am thinking? 

NATALIA PrerrovNa: Give me your hand. [He doesn’t 
move. She continues, slightly insulted.] You are positively 
turning away from me? You will get the worst of it. How- 
ever, I don’t blame you. [Scornfully.] You are jealous! 

RaxiTIn: I have no right to be jealous, Natalia Petrovna. 

Natauia Pretrovna [after a moment’s silence]: As you 
feel about it. And as for Bolshintsov, I haven’t spoken to 
Viera yet. 

RaxkitTIn: I can send her in here at once. 

NaTaLiaA PEeTRovNA: Why at once? However, as you 
wish. 

RAKITIN [turning in the direction of the office]: So you 
want me to send her in? 

Natatia PretrovnaA: Michel! For the last time! You 
told me just a little while ago, that you pitied me. Is this 
the way you pity me? Is it possible—— 

Raxitin [coldly]: Do you want me to send her in? 

Natatia Perrovna [grievedly]: Yes. 

[RAKITIN goes into the office. ] 

NavatiA Prerrovna [who has remained motionless for 
some little while, sits down, takes a book from the table, opens 
at, and then lets it drop in her lap}: And he! What does it 
mean? He... And he! And I depended upon him so 
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much! And Arkadi? My God! I haven’t even thought of 
him. [Straightening up a little.] I see it all now. It is 
time to stop all this. 

[Viera enters from the office.] 

Natavia Petrrovna [quietly]: It is time to stop. 

ViErA [timidly]: Did you call me, Natalia Petrovna? 

Navara PEerrovna [looking around quickly]: Oh, dear 
girl! Yes, I did call you. 

Viera [going up to her]: Aren’t you well? 

NAvTaLia PeTrovna: I? Yes, why? 

Viera: It seemed tome... 

NatTatia PreTrovna: No, it was just this. I got pretty 
warm, that’s all. Sit down. [Viera sits down.] Are you 
busy now? 

Viera: No. 

Natatia Petrrovna: I asked you because I want to talk 
to you. I want to have a serious talk with you. You see, 
my dear, up to now, you have been a child. But now, you 
are seventeen years old, and you are quite bright... . It’s 
time for you to think about your future. You know that I 
love you as though you were my own daughter, that my house 
will always be yours. Yet, in the eyes of other people, you 
are an orphan and not rich. In time, you may become tired 
of living among strangers. Listen. Do you want to have 
a home of your own? Do you want to be the mistress of 
your own house? 

Viera [slowly]: I—don’t understand you, Natalia Pe- 
trovna. 

Nataria Petrovna [after a moment’s silence]: You are 
sought in marriage. [ViErA looks at her in great surprise. ] 
You didn’t expect that? I confess, it seems rather strange 
to me, too. You are so young for that. I needn’t tell you 
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that I haven’t the slightest intention of forcing you. In my 
opinion, it is a little soon for you to get married. Only, I 
considered it my duty to tell you about it. [Vimra suddenly 
covers her face with her hands.] Viera! What’s the matter? 
Are you crying? [Takes her by the hand.] You are trem- 
bling! Are you afraid of me, Viera? 

Viera [dully}]: Iam in your power, Natalia Petrovna. 

Natavia Petrovna [taking Visra’s hands away from her 
face]: Viera! Aren’t you ashamed to cry? Aren’t you 
ashamed to say that you are in my power? What do you 
take me for? I am talking to you as to a daughter of mine, 
and you... [Viera kisses her hand] and you say that you 
are in my power! Now, you must stop crying, and I order 
you to laugh. I order you to laugh. [Vr1ERA smiles faintly. ] 
That’s right: [NATALIA PeTROvNA embraces her with one 
arm and pulls her to her.] Viera! My child! Be with me 
as you would be with your mother. Or, still better, imagine 
that I am your sister, and let’s have a talk about these won- 
ders. Do you want to? 

VIERA: Yes. 

Navatia PETROVNA: Well, then, listen to me. Move up 
nearer. So. First, as you are my sister, there is no need 
for me to assure you that you are here, as in your own house. 
Such pretty little eyes are at home everywhere. That means, 
then, that it must never occur to you, that you are going to 
be a burden to anyone in this world, or that anyone wants 
to part with you. Do you hear me? But, some fine day, your 
sister will come to you and say, “Imagine, Viera! You are 
sought in marriage . . .” What will you answer her? Will 
you say to her that you are still too young; that you are not 
thinking about getting married ? 

VIERA: Yes, ma’am. 
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NatTaLia Prrrovna: Don’t say “Yes, ma’am”! You 
don’t talk to a sister like that. 

Viera [smiling]: Well, yes. 

Naraura Perrovna: Your sister will agree with you, and 
the suitor will be refused. And that will end it all. But 
suppose the suitor is a good man, well-to-do, willing to wait, 
and if all he asks, is to visit you occasionally, in the hope, 
that in time, you may get to like him? 

Viera: Who is the man? 

Natatia Prerrovna: Ah, you are getting curious. Can 
you guess? 

Viera: No. 

Naratia Prrrovna: You saw him to-day. [VrEra 
blushes.] To tell the truth, he is neither very handsome, nor 
very young—Bolshintsov. 

Viera: Afanasi Ivanych! 

Naratia Perrovna: Yes, Afanasi Ivanych. 

Vipra [looks at NaTatia Prerrovna for some time; sud- 
denly begins to laugh, and then stops]: Are you joking? 

Naratia Perrovna [smiling]: No, but I can see plainly 
that there is nothing more to do here for Bolshintsov. If 
you had cried at the mention of his name, there might have 
been some hope for him. But you began to laugh, so there is 
only one thing left for him to do,—to go whence he came,— 
home. 

VirraA: Pardon me, but, truly, I didn’t expect ... Do 
people get married at his age? 

NatatiA PerrovNA: What do you think,—how old is he? 
He isn’t fifty. He’s just at the marriageable age. 

Viera: Very likely. But he has such a peculiar face! 

NatTaLia Prerrovna: Well, we won’t talk about it any 
more. He is dead and buried,’‘and may the Lord be with him! 
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I can understand that a man like Bolshintsov cannot be 
liked by a girl of your age. All you young girls want to 
marry for love rather than for reason. Isn’t that so? 

Viera: Yes, Natalia Petrovna. Didn’t you marry for 
love? 

Natatia Prrrovna [after a moment's silence]: Surely 
for love. [After another silence, during which she presses 
Virra’s hand]: Yes, Viera. I called you a girl, just now, 
but the girls are right. [Vinra drops her eyes.] And so, 
that matter is closed. Bolshintsov has retired. I must con- 
fess, that I don’t particularly like to see his puffed old face 
alongside of your pretty little one, although he is a good man. 
How quickly we have come to an understanding! [Reproach- 
fully.] You made a mistake in me, when you thought of me 
only as your benefactress. You know how I hate that 
word. 

Viera: Isn’t that enough, Natalia Petrovna? 

Nataria Perrovna: JI am glad you admit it. I hope you 
are not afraid of me now. 

Viera: No, I love you and I am not afraid of you. 

Natatta Perrovna: Thank you. That is,—we are now 
great friends, and we shall not hide anything from one 
another. Well, suppose I should say to you, “Viera! Whisper 
to me. Is it just because Bolshintsov is older than you are 
and not handsome, that you don’t want to marry him?” 

Vipra: Isn’t that enough, Natalia Petrovna? 

Narvatra Perrovna: I don’t deny it, but there is no other 
reason ? 

VierA: I don’t know him at all. 

Natatia Perrovna: That is true. But that’s no answer 
to my question. : 

Viera: I have no other reason, 
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Narauia Perrovna: Really and truly? If that’s the case, 
I'd advise you to think it over. I know it is hard to fall in 
love with Bolshintsov, but he, I repeat, is a good man. If 
you were in love with somebody else, it would be another 
thing. But your heart is still free. 

Viera [timidly]: How do you make that out? 

Narauia Prerrovna: You don’t love anybody yet, do you? 

Virra: I love you, Kolia, and I also love Anna Semenovna. 

Natatia Petrovna: No, no. I don’t mean that kind of 
love. You don’t quite understand me. I mean,—a young 
man, from among the young men that you have seen here or 
while visiting. Haven’t you taken a liking to anyone of 
them ? 

Viera: No— Some I liked, but... 

NaTALiaA Petrovna: I noticed that at a party given by 
the Krinitsyns, you danced three times with an army officer. 
What’s his name? 

Viera: With an officer? 

Narauia Petrovna: Yes. He had a very large mustache. 

Viera: Oh, that one! No, I don’t like him. 

Naratia Perrovna: Well, and Shalanski? 

Viera: Shalanski is a nice fellow, but he—I don’t think 
he would care for me. 

Navatia PErRovNA: Why? 

Viera: He—he, I think, is thinking seriously about Liza 
Velski. 

Narauia Prerrovna [looking at her]: Oh, you’ve noticed 
that, eh? [Short silence.] Well, how about Rakitin? 

VierA: I like Mikhail Aleksandrych very much... 

Natauia PretrovNa: But more like a brother, isn’t it? 
By the way, how about Bieliaev ? 

Vigra [blushing]: Aleksiei Nikolaich! I like him. 
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NataLiA Prrrovna [looking at Viera]: He is a nice 
man, but he is so afraid of everybody. 

Viera [naively]: Oh, not of everybody. He isn’t afraid 
of me! 

Natatia Petrovna: Uhu! 

Viera: He talks to me. Perhaps you think so because he 
is afraid of you. He hasn’t had time to know you. 

Naratta Prrrovna: How do you know that he is afraid 
of me? 

VierA: He told me so. 

Narauia Petrovna: Oh, he told you so? That means, 
that he is more frank with you than with others. 

VisrA: IJ don’t know how he is with others, but with me— 
Perhaps because we are both orphans. Then, he only thinks 
of me as of a little girl. 

Naraura Perrovna: Do you think so? However, I like 
him, myself. He must be very kind-hearted. 

VierA: Very kind-hearted. If you only knew—Every- 
body in the house loves him. He is so nice; he talks to 
everybody, and is always willing to help everybody. Two 
days ago he took a poor, old woman in his arms and carried 
her to the hospital. Once he picked a flower for me, at such 
a risk that I closed my eyes. I thought that he would fall 
and break his neck. But he is so nimble! You, yourself, 
must have noticed it yesterday, while we were in the meadow. 

Naratia Petrovna: Yes, that’s true. 

Viera: Do you remember, when he ran after the kite, 
how he jumped over the ditch? And that was easy for him. 

Navarra Prrrovna: And did he really pick a flower for 
you, in a very dangerous place? It seems that he loves you. 

Vira [after a moment’s silence]: And he is always so 
lively, always in good spirits. 
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NaraLiA Petrovna: That’s somewhat strange. Why isn’t 
he so in my presence—— 

Viera [interrupting her]: I told you,—because he doesn’t 
know you. Wait. I’ll tell him—I’ll tell him that he needn’t 
be afraid of you—isn’t that all right?—but that you are 
really kind! 

Narauia Perrovna [with a forced smile]: Thank you. 

VierA: You'll see.... He minds me, although I am 
much younger than he is. 

Narauia Prrrovna: I didn’t know that you were so 
friendly with him. Look out, Viera. Be careful. He is a 
very nice man, but you know, at your age. . . . It isn’t well 
... People may think ...I called your attention to it, 
yesterday,—do you remember?—in the garden. [VIERA 
drops her eyes.] On the other hand, I don’t want to stand in 
the way of your inclinations. I have great faith in you and 
in him. Still . . . Don’t be angry with me, my dear, for my 
instructions. It is our old folks’ privilege to bother you 
young people with rules. However, I may be saying all this 
to no purpose. Isn’t that right? You like him, and no 
more. 

Viera [lifting her eyes, tumidly]: He . 

Natatia Petrovna: Well, you are looking at me again, 
as before. Is that the way to look at a sister? Viera! 
Listen. Lean over towards me. [Caressing her.] Suppose 
your real sister should say to you, “Viera, you surely don’t 
love anybody?” What would you answer her? [Viera looks 
at Naratia Prrrovna, doubtfully.] These little eyes of 
yours do want to tell me something! [ViERaA suddenly puts 
her head down on NatTauia PrErrovna’s breast. NATALIA 
PETROVNA grows pale, and after a moment's silence con- 
tinues.] You love? Tell me, do you love? 
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Viera [not lifting her head]: Oh, I don’t know what is 
the matter with me... . 

NavatiA Perrovna: Dear girl! You are in love. [VIERA 
presses her face closer against her breast.| You are in love. 
And he—? Viera! And he—— 

Viera [without moving]: Why are you asking me? I 
don’t know. Maybe he is. I don’t know. I don’t know. 
[Narania Perrovna shudders and then remains immovable. 
Vise lifts her head, and suddenly notices the change in her 
face.] Natalia Petrovna! What is the matter with you? 

NatTaLiA Prtrovna [coming to herself]: With me? 
Nothing. Why ?—Nothing. 

VierA: You are so pale, Natalia Petrovna! What is the 
matter with you? Tl call someone. [Gets up.] 

Naratia Perrovna: No, no. Don’t call. It isn’t any- 
thing. It will pass. It has already passed. 

Viera: Let me call somebody. 

NAtatia PetrovNA: On the contrary, I want to be alone. 
Leave me. Do you hear? We’ll talk some more another 
time. Go. 

Viera: You are not angry with me, Natalia Petrovna? 

Natatia Prerrovna: I? For what? Not at all. On 
the contrary, I am very thankful to you for your confidence 
in me. Only, leave me now, please. 

[Virra wants to take her hand, but NATALIA PETROVNA 
turns away, as though not noticing it. ] 

ViERA [with tears in her eyes]: Natalia Petrovna! ... 

Natatia Prerrovna: Leave me, I ask you. 

[Viera slowly withdraws to the office.] 

Natatta Prrrovna [alone, sits for some time, immov- 
able]: Now, everything is clear to me: these children love 
one another. [Stops talking and passes her hand over her 
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face.] Well? So much the better. May the Lord bless 
them. [Laughs.] And I...I could think... [Stops 
again.] She soon gave her secret away. I confess, I hadn’t 
even suspected it. Moreover, I acknowledge that this bit of 
news has surprised me. But, let’s wait. Everything isn’t 
over. My God! What am I talking about? What is the 
matter with me? I do not recognize myself. How I have 
let myself go! [4A moment’s silence.] What am I trying to 
do? I am trying to marry off a young girl to an old man. 
I am commissioning the doctor to do it; he guesses my inten- 
tions, makes remarks. ... . Arkadi! MRakitin! ... And I! 
. . . [Shivers, and raises her head suddenly.] What does all 
this mean in the final analysis? I am jealous of Viera; I— 
Am I in love with him, or what? [A moment’s silence. ]— 
And you are still in doubt about it? You are in love, you 
most unfortunate creature? How did it all happen?—lI 
don’t know. Have I been poisoned? Suddenly, everything 
is broken, scattered and carried away. ... He is afraid of 
me. Everybody is afraid of me. What could he see in me? 
What would he want of a creature like myself? He is young, 
and she is young, but I—[Bitterly.]|—How can he appreciate 
me? They are both foolish, as Rakitin said. Oh, how I hate 
that wise man! And Arkadi! My trustful, good Arkadi! 
Oh, Lord. Oh, Lord! This will be the death of me. [Gets 
up.] I think I am losing my mind. Why should I exag- 
gerate? Yes, I am defeated. This is all strange to me, 
because it is for the first time. Yes, for the first time! It is 
the first time in my life that I love. [She sits down again. | 
He must leave-—yes,—and Rakitin too. It is time for me 
to come to my senses. I permitted myself to go a little 
astray and this is the result. It has gone too far. And what 
do I like in him? [Thoughtfully.] Here is this terrible 
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feeling... . Arkadi! Yes, I'll fall back into his arms, and 
plead with him to forgive me, to protect me, to save me. 
He ... and no one else. All others are strangers to me, 
and must remain so. Only ... Is there no other way out 
of it? This girl is nothing but a child. She might have 
erred. It is all childishness. Nothing else. From what do 
I—I will explain myself to him. I will ask him. [Re- 
proachfully.] Oh, you are still hoping, you still want to 
hope? What can I hope for? My God! Don’t let me 
despair in myself. [Drops her head into her hands.] 
[RaxitIn enters from the office. Looks pale and 
alarmed. } 

RaKITIN [going up to NaTaLia PreTrovna]: Natalia Pet- 
rovna! [She doesn’t move. Semi-audibly.] 1 wonder what 
happened between her and Viera? [Aloud.] Natalia 
Petrovna! 

NatTavia Perrovna [lifting her head]: Who is it? Oh, 
it is you. 

Raxkitin: Viera Aleksandrovna told me that you weren’t 
feeling well, so I 

Narauia Perrovna [turning away from him]: I am well. 
I don’t know what made her think that. 

RakiTIn: No, Natalia Petrovna, you are not well. Look 
at yourself, 

Natauia PETrovNA: Well, it is possible. But what is it 
to you? What do you want? Why did you come in? 

RaxkiTIn [touched]: I will tell you why I came in. I 
come in to ask your pardon. Half an hour ago I was in- 
expressibly foolish and harsh with you. Pardon me. Do 
you see, Natalia Petrovna? No matter how modest one’s 
wishes, and . . . and hopes, it isn’t hard for a man to forget 
himself, though only for a moment, when they are suddenly 
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taken away from him. But now, I have come to myself, and 
I understand my circumstances and my guilt.... And I 
wish only one thing, and that is your forgiveness. [He sits 
down near her, quietly.] Look at me; don’t turn away from 
me. There is before you your former Rakitin, your friend; 
the man who doesn’t ask for anything—except to be of 
service to you, or, as you expressed it, to be a help to you. 
Do not deprive me of your confidence. Do with me as you 
like, and don’t forget, that sometime. . . Forget all that 
could have offended. 

Narauia Perrovna [who has been looking fixedly at the 
floor]: Yes, yes. [Stopping.] Pardon me, Rakitin. I 
haven’t heard a single word you said. 

RaxitIn [gloomily]: I said—I asked your pardon, Natalia 
Petrovna. I asked your permission to remain your friend. 

Naraia Prerrovna [slowly turning in his direction, and 
putting her hands on his shoulders]: Rakitin! Tell me, 
what is the matter with me? 

Raxitin [after a thoughtful pause]: You are in love. 

NaraLia Perrovna [slowly repeating after him]: I am 
in love. ... But that’s nonsense, Rakitin! That’s impos- 
sible. Can it happen so suddenly. ... You say that I am 
in love. . . . [Silence.] 

RaAkiTIN: Yes, poor woman, you are in love. Don’t fool 
yourself. 

Nararra Petrovna [not looking at him]: What is there 
left, then, for me to do? 

Raxitin: I am willing to tell you, Natalia Petrovna, if 
you will promise me 

Naratta Prrrovna [interrupting him, and not looking 
at him]: Do you know, that Viera loves him?—They are 
both in love with each other. | 
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Raxit1in: If that is the case, it is one cause more 
Naratia Prerrovna [again interrupting him]: I have 
suspected it right along, but just now she confessed it to me 

. . confessed. 

RaKITIN [semi-audibly]: Poor woman! 

Naratra Perrovna [brushing her hand across her face]: 
Well, however, it is time to come to my senses. I think you 
wanted to tell me something. . . . Advise me, for heaven’s 
sake, what to do. 

Raxitin: I am willing to advise you, Natalia Petrovna, 
but only on one condition. 

Narauia Petrovna: What is that? 

RakItTInN: Promise me that you won’t suspect my inten- 
tions. Tell me that you have faith in my... desire to 
help you, impartially. Thus, you will help me. Your faith 
in me will give me the strength. Otherwise, I would rather 
not say anything. 

Natauia Perrovna: Speak, speak! 

RakiT1In: Then you don’t doubt my intentions? 

NatauiaA Perrovna: Speak. 

Raxitin: Well, listen. He must leave. [Naratia PEt- 
ROVNA looks at him silently.] Yes, he must leave. I am not 
going to tell you about your husband, about your duties to 
him. Such words would be out of place from my lips. But 
these children do love one another. You yourself told me 
that just now. Then imagine yourself coming between them. 
You would suffer. 

Natatra Prerrovna: He must go away... . [After a 
moment's silence.| And you... you will remain? 

Raxitin [agitatedly]: I...1... [Short pause.] I 
must go away, too. For your peace, for your happiness; for 
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the happiness of Viera, he and I, both of us, must leave 
forever. . 

Narauia Petrovna: Rakitin! I had gone so far, that I 
was ready to marry off this poor girl,—this orphan, who was 
intrusted to me by my mother,—to a foolish, funny, old man. 
I lacked the courage, Rakitin.: The words died on my lips, 
when she laughed in answer to my proposition. But I had 
made a compact with that doctor, and let him smile quite a 
little. I bore those smiles, his pleasantries, and his remarks. 
. . . Oh, I feel that I am on the brink of an abyss. Save me! 

Raxitin: Natalia Petrovna! You see that I was right. 
[She ts silent. He continues.| He must leave—We must 
leave. ‘There is no other way out for you. 

Naratta Prtrovna [languidly]: But what shall I live 
for, afterwards ? 

Raxitin: My God! Has it gone so far? Natalia Pet- 
rovna! You will get well again, believe me. It will all pass. 
What do you mean,—what will you live for? 

NATALIA PETrRovNA: Yes, yes, what shall I live for, when 
everybody has left me? 

RaxiTin: But... your family? [NaraLia PETROVNA 
drops her eyes.] Listen. If you want me to, after he has 
gone, I will remain for several days, that I may 

Naraia Perrovna [dully]: I understand you. You are 
figuring on my habits, on our former friendship. You are 
hoping that I will come to myself, and will return to you. 
Isn’t that so? I understand you. 

Raxkit1n [blushing]: Natalia Petrovna! Why are you in- 
sulting me? 

Naravia Prerrovna [bitterly]: I understand you. Don’t 
you fool yourself. 
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Raxkitin: After all your promises, after all that I have 
done for you, for you only, for your happiness, for your 
reputation 

NATALIA PreTrovNA: How long since you have been worry- 
ing about that? Why have you never spoken to me about 
that before? 

Rakit1n [getting up]: Natalia Petrovna! I shall leave 
here immediately, and you will never see me again. [Starts 
to go.] 

Narauia Pretrovna [giving him her hand}: Michel! 
Pardon me. I do not know what I am saying. You see in 
what condition I am. Pardon me. 

[RAKITIN quickly returns to her, and takes her hand.] 

Raxitin: Natalia Petrovna!... 

Narauia Perrovna: Oh, Michel! It is unbearably hard 
for me. [She leans against his shoulder and puts her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes.| Helpme! Iam lost without you... . 

[At thts moment the sitting-room door opens. ISLAEV 
and ANNA SEMENOVNA enter. | 

IsLaEv [ioudly]: I have always been of the opinion . 

[He stops im astonishment, on seeing RaxiTIN and 
Narauia Prtrovna. Naratia Prrrovna looks 
around and then goes out quickly. RAkITIN remains, 
but he is quite upset. | 

IsLaEVv [to RAKiTIN]: What does this mean? What has 
been going on? 


Raxitin: Nothing. ... It—— 
IsLarv: Isn’t she well, or what? 
RAxkITIn i N-o0eet 1-0: . 5) 


IsLarv: Why did she run away so quickly? What were 
you talking about with her? She was crying. Were you 
trying to comfort her, or what was happening? 
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Raxitin: Truly, nothing. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: How was it nothing, Mikhail Alek- 
sandrych? [Pause.] I will go and see. [Starts to go into 
the office. | 

RAxITIN [stopping her]: No, you had better leave her to 
herself, now, please. ; 

IsLAEV: What does it all mean? Tell me. 

Raxitin: Nothing. I swear, nothing. Listen to me. I 
promise to explain it all to you both, to-day. I give you my 
word for it. But now, if you have any confidence in me at 
all, don’t ask me about anything, and leave Natalia Petrovna 
alone. 

IstaEV: All right. Only, it is quite surprising to me. 
Such things have never happened with Natasha before. It is 
quite unusual. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: What I should like to know, is what 
made her weep, and why she went away. Are we strangers 
here? 

RaxiTin: That wasn’t it. Listen to me. I must confess 
that we hadn’t finished our conversation. I must ask you 
both to leave us alone for a little while. 

IsLAEV: Oh, is that it? That means that you have 
secrets. 

RaxkiTIn: Secrets? But you will know them. 

Istaxrv [after a moment’s thought]: Come, Mother. Let’s 
leave them to themselves. Let them finish their secret con- 
versation. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: But—— 

IsuAEv: Come, come. You heard him promise to explain. 

RaAkITIN: You can be sure about that. 

IstAnv [coldly]: Oh, I am quite sure about that. [To 
Anna SEMENOVNA.] Come. 
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[Both go out. Raxitin, after they have gone, goes to 
the office quickly. ] 

Raxitin: Natalia Petrovna! Natalia Petrovna! Come 
out, please. 

[NATALIA PETROVNA comes out from the office, very 
pale. | 

NatTaia Perrovna: What did they say? 

Rakit1n: Nothing. Calm yourself. They were somewhat 
surprised. Your husband thought that you were not well. 
He noticed your agitation. Sit down; you are hardly able to 
stand. [NatTatia Petrovna sits down.] I told him—I 
asked him not to disturb you; to leave us alone for a while. 

Naratta Perrovna: And he consented ? 

Raxitin: Yes. I had to promise him, though, that I 
would explain everything to him to-morrow. Why did you 
go away? 

Natalia Petrovna [bitterly]: Why? But what are you 
going to tell him? 

Raxitin: I—Oh, [ll think up something. That isn’t in 
order now. We must make good use of our time. You see, 
this cannot go on any longer. You are unable to bear similar 
incidents. They are not worthy of you. I, myself ... But, 
let’s not talk about it. You try to be a little more firm, and— 
Ill take care of myself. You agree with me—— 

NATALIA PETROVNA: In what? 

Raxit1n: In the necessity for our leaving. Do you agree? 
If that is the case, there is no use remaining here. If you 
will permit me, I will have a talk with Bieliaev, immediately. 
He is an honorable man, and will understand 

Naratia Perrovna: What will you say to him? You? 
What can you say to him? 

RaKITIn [with some agitation]: I .. 
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NaTaLia Petrovna [after a pause]: Rakitin! Doesn’t it 
seem to you that we are both out of our minds? I was 
frightened, frightened you, and, most likely, all for nothing. 

RaxkiTIn: How is that? 

NaTatia PETROVNA: Really, what is the matter with us? 
Not so very long ago, everything seemed so quiet, so peaceful, 
and so calm in this house, and suddenly—Where did it all 
come from? ‘Truly, we must have all lost our minds. 
Enough! We have been acting foolishly long enough. Let’s 
resume our former mode of life. You don’t have to explain 
anything to Arkadi. I shall tell him myself about our 
pranks. And he and I will have a good laugh over it. I am 
not in need of a mediator between my husband and myself. 

Raxitin: Natalia Petrovna! Now you are frightening 
me. You are smiling, and at the same time you are as pale 
as death. Try and remember what you told me half or three 
quarters of an hour ago. 

Natatia Petrovna: Lots of things have happened. How- 
ever, I see the trouble, now. You want to start this tempest, 
in order that you may not drown, yourself. 

RakiTIn: Again, again you are suspecting me. Again 
you are reproaching me, Natalia Petrovna. May the Lord 
forgive you, but you are certainly tormenting me! Or you 
are repenting your frankness. 

Narauisa Petrovna: I am not repenting anything. 

Raxitin: How can I understand you? 

Narauia Prrrovna [quickly]: Rakitin! If you say a 
single word about me to Bieliaev, I will never forgive you. 

Raxitin: Oh, is that it? Be sure, Natalia Petrovna, I 
am not only not going to say anything about you to him, but 
I won’t even say good-bye to him, when I leave. I have no 
desire to force my services upon anybody. 
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NataLiA Perrovna [with some agitation]: Perhaps you 
think that I have changed my mind concerning his leaving 
here? 

RaxitIn: J am not thinking anything. 

NataiaA Pretrovna: On the contrary, I am so convinced 
of the necessity, as you say, for his leaving here, that I, my- 
self, am going to discharge him. [Pawuse.] I, myself, will 
tell him that. 

RakiTIn: You? 

Naratia Perrovna: Yes, I. And at once, too. I ask 
you to send him in here. 

RakiTIn: Right now? 

Nataia PeTrovna: Right now. I ask you to do this for 
me, Rakitin. You see, I am very composed, now. Moreover, 
no one will disturb me. I must make use of this.... I 
shall be very much obliged to you. I shall question him. 

Raxitin: But he won’t tell you anything. He, himself, 
told me that he doesn’t feel at ease in your presence. 

NaTALia Perrovna [suspiciously]: Oh, you have already 
spoken to him about me? [RAKITIN shrugs his shoulders. ] 
Pardon me, pardon me, Michel, and send him in here. You'll 
see, I will discharge him, and everything will be over. Every- 
thing will pass, and be forgotten, like a bad dream. Please 
send him in here. I must have a final talk with him. You 
will be satisfied with it. Please, send him in. 

RAxITIN [who hasn’t taken his eyes from her; coldly and 
gloomily]: As you like. Your wish shall be fulfilled. [Goes 
to the sitting-room door.] 

Naratia Petrovna: Thank you, Michel. 

Raxkitin [turning around]: Oh, don’t thank me for it, 
anyway. [Quickly goes into the sitting-room. | 

NaTaLiA Petrovna [alone, after a short pause]: He is a 
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very nice man, but is it possible that I ever loved him? [She 
gets up.] He is right. That man ought to leave. But how 
am I going to discharge him? All I want to know is whether 
he really loves the girl or not. Very likely it is all nonsense. 
. . . How could I get so wrought up about it? How could I 
show so much sentimentality?» Well, there is nothing more 
to be done about it, now. I am anxious to know what he will 
have to say. But he must leave here. Positively, positively. 
Maybe he won’t want to answer me. He is afraid of me. 
Well, so much the better, for I haven’t very much to say to 
him. [Puts her hand to her forehead.| Oh, how my head 
aches! Shall I postpone it until to-morrow? It seems to me 
that I am being watched to-day. How far things have gone! 
No, I’d better get it over with at once. One last effort, and I 
will be free. Oh, yes. I long for freedom and calm. 
[BinLisnv enters from the sitting-room.] 

Breviazv [going up to her]: Natalia Petrovna! Mikhail 
Aleksandrych told me that you wanted to see me. 

Naraia Prrrovna [with some effort]: Yes, exactly. I 
want to have an understanding with you. 

Bieviarv: An understanding? 

Naratia Perrovna [not looking at him]: Yes... an 
understanding. [Pause.] Let me tell you, Aleksiei Nikol- 
aich, that I—I am dissatisfied with your services, 

BiELIAEV: May I know the reason? 

Natatra Perrovna: Listen to me. I—I—truly, I don’t 
know how to begin. However, I must tell you that my dis- 
satisfaction is not due to any omission on your part. On the 
contrary, your behavior towards Kolia has pleased me very 
much. 

Breviaev: Then what can it be? 

NaraLraA Pretrovna [looking at him]: You are worrying 
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over nothing, for your fault isn’t very great. You are young, 
and, evidently, you have never lived out. You couldn’t fore- 
see— 

BrevrArv: But, Natalia Petrovna 

NATALIA PeTRovNA: You want to know the reason? I 
fully realize your impatience, and so I must tell you that 
Viera—[looking at him.]—Viera has confessed it all to me. 

BIELIAEV [surprised]: Viera Aleksandrovna! What could 
Viera Aleksandrovna have confessed to you? And how does 
it concern me? 

Natatia Perrovna: And you don’t know what she could 
have confessed? Can’t you guess? 

Bieviarv: I? Not at all. 

Natatta Perrovna: If that is the case, pardon me. If 
you cannot guess, I must ask your forgiveness. I thought—I 
have made a mistake. But, permit me to remark, I do not 
believe you. I fully understand what makes you say that. I 
respect your modesty very much. 

BreLIAEV: I positively do not understand you, Natalia 
Petrovna. 

NaTauiA PerrovNa: Really? Do you really believe that 
you can convince me that you haven’t noticed the disposition 
of the child, Viera, towards you? 

BIELIAEV: Viera’s disposition towards me? I don’t know 
what to say to this. I think that I have always been with 
Viera Aleksandrovna as 

NATALIA Perrovna: As with everybody else. Isn’t that 
true? [Short pause.] However, whether you really don’t 
know, or you merely pretend that you don’t know, the case is 
this: the girl is in love with you. She herself has told me 
about it. Well, now I ask you, as a respectable man, what 
you are willing to do? 
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Birtiaznv [with some agitation]: What am I willing to 
do? 

NarTatia Petrovna [crossing her arms]: Yes. 

BievisEv: Oh, this is so unexpected, Natalia Pet- 
Tovna! . 

Nataia Perrovna [after a short pause]: Aleksiei Nikol- 
aich! I see that I haven’t approached this matter in the 
right way. You haven’t understood me; you think that I am 
displeased with you; that I—I am only a little nervous, and 
that is quite natural. Calm yourself. Sit down. [Both sit 
down.] I am going to be very frank with you, Aleksiei 
Nikolaich, and you must try to place a little confidence in me. 
I am sure you have no reason tobe afraid of me. Viera loves 
you, and you are not to blame for it. I am willing to say in 
advance that you are not guilty. But, you see, Aleksiei 
Nikolaich, she is an orphan, and in my care. I am respon- 
sible for her, for her future, and for her happiness. She is 
quite young yet, and I believe that the feeling which you 
have inspired in her will soon disappear——At her age, love 
doesn’t last. Understand me, I feel it my duty to tell you. 
To play with fire is somewhat dangerous, and I do not doubt 
that you, knowing her affection for you, will change your 
behavior towards her. You will avoid seeing her, and walk- 
ing in the garden with her. Am I right? Can I depend 
upon you? I should have been afraid with anyone else, to 
talk so frankly. 

BreLisEv: Natalia Petrovna! Believe me, I can appre- 
clate 

NaraLiA PerrovNA: I am telling you now that I do not 
doubt you for one minute. Moreover, it will remain a secret 
between us. 

BieLIAEV: To be frank, Natalia Petrovna, all this that 
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you have told me, seems strange to me—Surely, I do not dare 
to disbelieve you, but 

Natauia Perrovna: Listen, Aleksiei Nikolaich! All that 
I have told you now, I have told you believing, that for your 
part—There is absolutely nothing. [Jnterrupting herself. ] 
However, though I know you very little, as yet, 1 know you 
well enough to see no cause for standing in the way of your 
intentions. You are not rich, but you are young and you 
have a future before you. And when two people love one 
another—I repeat to you, I considered it my duty to call 
your attention to it; as you are an honest man, to the possible 
consequences of your acquaintance with Viera. But if 
you: 

Birtiazv [not understanding]: Truly, I don’t know, 
Natalia Petrovna, what you are trying to say. 

Natatia Prerrovna [quickly]: Oh, believe me, I do not 
demand a confession from you. I know without that—I 
know from your behavior how the matter stands. [Looking 
at him.] However, I must tell you that it seemed to Viera 
that you were not indifferent to her. 

Breviagv [getting up, after a short pause]: Natalia Pet- 
rovna! I can see very plainly that I must not remain in this 
house any longer. 

Natatia Prurrovna [quickly]: You might have waited 
until I had given you your dismissal. [Gets wp.] 

BIELIAEV: You were frank with me, so let me be frank 
with you. I do not love Viera Aleksandrovna. At least, I 
do not love her, as you think I do. 

Natatta PETROVNA: Do I [Stops short. ] 

Breviary: And if Viera Aleksandrovna likes me, and if 
it has seemed to her that I wasn’t, as you said, indifferent to 
her, I do not want to deceive her, and I myself am going to 
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tell her the whole truth. But after such an explanation, you 
will understand, Natalia Petrovna, that it will be impossible 
for me to remain here. My position would be awfully em- 
barrassing. I am not going to tell you how hard it will be 
for me to leave your house—lI haven’t anything else to do, 
this summer. I shall always think of you, gratefully. Permit 
me to go, now. I shall still have the honor of bidding you 
good-bye. 

Naratia Petrovna [with assumed indifference]: As you 
like. But, I must acknowledge that I hadn’t expected this. 
This wasn’t at all what I wanted to have an understanding 
about. I only wanted to warn you that Viera is still a child. 
Perhaps I attributed too much seriousness to it. I do not see 
the necessity for your leaving the house. However, you can 
do as you like. 

Brevi1AEv: Natalia Petrovna! Truly, it is impossible for 
me to remain here any longer. 

NarauiA Prrrovna: It seems to be very easy for you to 
part with us. 

BieviAEv: No, Natalia Petrovna, it isn’t easy. 

Natauia Prerrovna: I am not in the habit of keeping 
people against their will, but I must admit that this is very 
disagreeable to me. 

BreviaEv [after some hesitation]: Natalia Petrovna! I 
don’t want to be the cause of your annoyance, in the least. 
Therefore, I will remain. 

Naratia Prerrovna [suspiciously]: Ah? [Pause.] I 
didn’t expect you would change your decision so quickly. I 
am very thankful to you, but you will permit me to think it 
over. Perhaps you are right. Perhaps it is best for you to 
go away. I will think it over, and let you know. Will you 
permit me to keep you in suspense until this evening? 
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BreviAEv: I am willing to wait as long as you think 
necessary. [Bows and starts to go.] 

Naratra Petrovna: Do you promise me 

BIELIAEV [stopping]: What? 

Natatia Perrovna: I think you wanted to have a talk 
with Viera. I do not know whether that would be proper 
or not. However, I will let you know. I am beginning to 
think that it would be best for you to go away. Good-bye. 
[BirL1aEv bows and goes into the sitting-room. NATALIA 
Petrovna looks after him.] Now I am satisfied. He does 
not love her. [Paces the room a little.] And so, instead of 
dismissing him, I have really detained him. He will remain. 
. .. But what am I going to tell Rakitin? What have I 
done? [Pause.] And what right did I have to proclaim the 
love of this girl? I myself coaxed it out of her. And so 
pitilessly! So mercilessly! ... [Covers her eyes with her 
hands.] Perhaps he had just begun to love her. By what 
right did I destroy under my feet that flower in its bud? 
Have I destroyed it? Perhaps he has only fooled me. For 
I wanted to fool him. Oh, no. He is too honorable for 
that. He isn’t the same as I am. And why was I in such a 
hurry? I gave away everything. [Sighs.] Lots of things 
happen. If I could only have foreseen how cunningly I 
would play, how I would lie to him! And he—how bravely 
and freely he spoke to me! I bow before him. He is a man. 
I haven’t known him until now. ... He must go away. 
Should he remain, I feel that I would lose every bit of self- 
respect. He must go away, or I shall go to pieces. I am 
going to write to him, before he has a chance to see Viera, 
and tell him that he must go away. [Quickly goes into the 
office. } 


CURTAIN 


ACT FOUR 


The stage represents a large room. Nothing on the walls. 
The floor is of stone, and uneven. Six whitewashed brick 
columns, peeled off in places, three on each side, support the 
ceiling. On the left are two open windows and a door lead- 
ing into the garden. On the right, a door leading into the 
corridor, which, in turn, leads to the main house. In the 
background, an iron door which leads to the storehouse. Near 
the first column on the right stands a green garden bench. 
In one corner are several spades, funnels, and pots. It ts 
evening. The red sun rays fall through the open window, on 
the floor. 


Katia enters from the door on the right, quickly goes up 
to the window, and looks for some time into the garden. 

Katia: No, I can’t see anyone, and I was told that he 
had gone into the conservatory. Maybe he hasn’t come out 
from there. Well, perhaps I had better wait until he has 
passed by. He has no other road. [She sighs, and gets closer 
to the window.] It is said that he is going away. [Sighs 
again.| What are we going to do without him? Poor 
Miss—! How she asked me... . Well, why shouldn’t I 
oblige her? Let them have a last talk. How hot it is to- 
day! And I think it is going to rain. [Looks out of the 
window again, and draws back quickly.] Are they coming 
here? That’s right, they are coming here. Oh, my God! 


[She starts to run away, but gets only halfway to the door, 
437 
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when SHPIGELSKI and LizAvETA BoGDANOVNA come in from 
the garden. Katia hides behind a column.) 

SHPIGELSKI [shaking the rain from his hat]: We can 
wait here until the rain is over. It will soon be over. 

LizaveTA Boapanovna: Very likely. 

SHPIGELSKI [looking around]: What kind of a building 
is this? A storehouse, or what? 

LizaveTa Bogpanovna [pointing to the iron door|: No, 
that is where the storehouse is. This is a vestibule. It is 
said that Arkadi Sergieich’s father built it on, when he re- 
turned from abroad. 

SHPIGELSKI: Oh,I see. It is Venetian style. [Sits down 
on the bench.] Let’s sit down. [She sits down.] Confess, 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna, that the rain was not opportune. 
It interrupted our conversation in the most affectionate 
part. 

LizAveTa Bogpanovna [dropping her eyes]: Ignati 
Teh ti. 

SHPIGELSKI: But no one is in the way of our renewing it 
here. By the way, did you say that Anna Semenovna was not 
in good spirits to-day ? 

Lizaveta BocpANovNA: Yes. She even had her dinner 
served in her room. 

SHPIGELSKI: Is that so? How unfortunate! 

Lizaveta BogDANovna: This morning she saw Natalia 
Petrovna weeping, with Mikhail Aleksandrych. To be sure, 
he is one of the family. Still . . . However, Mikhail Alek- 
sandrych promised to explain it all. 

SHPIGELSKI: Oh, I think she is taking it to heart without 
cause. Mikhail Aleksandrych, in my opinion, never has been 
a dangerous man, and now less than ever. 

LizaAveTa BogpANovNA: Why? 
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SHPIGELSKI: Oh, just because. He talks so wisely. Some 
people are a little rash, but these wise men only talk. You, 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna, should never fear such babblers. They 
are not dangerous. But those who do not talk, and those who 
are a little foolish, temperamental,—they are dangerous. 

Lizaveta Boepanovna [after a moment's silence]: Tell 
me, is Natalia Petrovna really sick? 

SHPIGELSKI: She is no more sick than you and [ are. 

Lizaveta Boepanovna: She didn’t eat anything at 
dinner. 

SuprcetsK1: No real sickness takes the appetite away. 

LizAveta Boepanoyna: Did you have your dinner at 
Bolshintsov’s ? 

SHPIGELSKI: Yes, I had dinner with him. I went there, 
and I returned only for your sake, so help me God! 

LizaveTta BogpANovna: Oh! Do you know, Ignati Lich, 
why Natalia Petrovna is mad at you? She didn’t speak very 
kindly about you at the table to-day. 

SHPIGELSKI: Really? It is very evident, then, that the 
ladies don’t like to see their favorites in love. They expect 
one to do as they want, to help them, and to make believe 
that one doesn’t understand anything. Just think of it! 
Well, we'll see. And Rakitin, I think, sticks up his nose. 

LizAveTA BogpANovNA: Yes, he doesn’t seem to be in a 
good mood to-day, either. 

SHPIGELSKI: Hm! How about Viera Aleksandrovna and 
Bieliaev? 

Lizaveta Boepanovna: Nobody, positively nobody is in 
a good mood to-day. Really, I am at a loss to know what is 
the matter with them all. 

SHPIGELSKI: If you know too much, you will get old too 
fast, Lizaveta Bogdanovna. Well, well, may the Lord bless 
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them all. Let’s talk about our own affairs. You see, the rain 
hasn’t stopped yet. Do you want to? 

Lizaveta Bocpanovna [affectedly dropping her eyes]: 
Why do you ask me, Ignati Iich? 

SHPIGELSKI: Lizaveta Bogdanovna! Let me ask you: 
What pleasure do you get in being affected, in dropping your 
eyes like that? We are not youngsters. Such manners, such 
affectations, such sighs,—they are not becoming to us. Let 
us talk quietly, to the point, as it behooves people of our age. 
And so, this is the point: we like one another. At least, I 
imagine that you like me. 

LizavetA Boapanovna [less affectedly]: Ignati Ilich! 
i gihs Bonen 

SHPIGELSKI: Well, all right. You, as a woman, really 
have to—I suppose—[Waves his hand.]—be a little coquet- 
tish. It is settled, then, that you and I like each other. And 
in other respects I think we are also well matched. I,—about 
myself, must say that I am not a man of high birth. Well, 
and you are not of very great family. I am not a very rich 
man. If I were,—I wouldn’t—[Laughs.] I have a pretty 
good practice. Not all my patients die. You, according to 
your own statement, have fifteen thousand in actual cash. 
That will come in handy. Moreover, I imagine that you are 
sick of being governess and companion to this old woman, of 
helping her out in Preference, and of saying “yes” to every- 
thing she says. That isn’t a very interesting life. As far as 
I am concerned, I can’t say exactly that I am tired of being 
a bachelor, but I am getting a little old, and my housekeeper 
is simply robbing me. But, this is really where the hardship 
comes in, Lizaveta Bodganoyna: we don’t know anything at 
all about each other. That is,—to be more truthful about it,— 
you don’t know me. I know you; I fully understand your 
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character. I can’t say that you haven’t any shortcomings. 
You, having been a maiden lady for so long, have become a 
little bit fussy, but that doesn’t matter. In the hands of a 
good husband, a wife is like a piece of soft wax. But I want 
you to know something about me before marrying me. Other- 
wise you may find fault with-me. I don’t want to deceive 
you. 

LizaveTaA Boepanovna [with dignity]: But, Ignati 
Tlich, I also have had occasion to learn something about your 
character. 

SHPIGELSKI: You? Oh, nonsense. That isn’t a woman’s 
business. You, I am sure, think that I am a very jolly man, 
quite an entertainer. 

Lizaveta Boagpanovna: It has always seemed to me that 
you are a very kind man. 

SHPIGELSKI: That is it. You see how easy it is to make a 
mistake. Because I always make fun among strangers, tell 
them jokes, and try to please them, you think that I am a 
kind and jolly man. If I didn’t stand in need of those 
strangers, I should never look at them. Wherever it is 
possible, without any danger, I generally make fun of the 
people themselves. However, I don’t deceive myself. Some 
people who need me, who couldn’t get along without me for 
a minute, who feel very gloomy in my absence, consider it 
their right to despise me. But, I don’t remain indebted to 
them. To mention even Natalia Petrovna,—don’t you think 
I understand her thoroughly? [Mimics her.]| “Dear doctor! 
Truly, I love you a great deal. You have—you have such a 
malicious tongue!” Ha, ha, ha! You can be as demonstra- 
tive as you like. Oh, these ladies! They smile at us so and 
they twinkle their eyes at us, but odiousness is written all 
over their faces. They dislike us fellows, but what can we 
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do? I know why she spoke unkindly about me to-day. The 
ladies are peculiar people. Because they use eau-de-cologne 
daily, and use careless language, as though they couldn’t find 
better words, they think that no one is their equal. Well, it 
doesn’t matter. They are just as mortal as we poor sinners 
are. 

LizaveTa BogpANovnaA: Ignati Ilich! You surprise me. 

SHPIGELSKI: I knew that I would surprise you. Now, 
you can see that I am not at all of a jolly disposition, and 
perhaps not even very kind. But, I don’t want to be taken 
by you for what I never have been. No matter how funny I 
appear in the presence of other people, no one ever dares to 
call me a fool. No one ever dares to snap his fingers in my 
face. In fact, I can say that some of them are even a little 
afraid of me, because they know that I bite when they snap. 
Once, about three years ago, a gentleman with a sort of 
swarthy complexion, out of mere foolishness, took a radish off 
the table and shoved it into my hair. And what do you think 
I did? That same moment, very quietly, and very com- 
posedly, in a most polite manner, I challenged him to a duel. 
He was nearly paralyzed with fright. The host offered to 
apologize. The effect of it was most unusual. I must admit, 
though, that I knew beforehand that he wouldn’t fight. Well, 
so you see, Elizaveta Bogdanovna, there is no end to my 
selfishness. But such is life. My talent is not wonderful. I 
studied somehow. I am not a very good doctor. I needn’t 
hide this fact from you, and if you ever get sick after we’re 
married, I shall not be the one to treat you. If I had had 
talent, education, and a good bringing up, I wouldn’t have 
stayed here. JI would have moved to the capital. These 
country inhabitants don’t need a better doctor. As for my 
personal habits, I must tell you, Elizaveta Bogdanovna, that 
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at home I am very morose, silent and exacting. I don’t get 
mad if I am pleased, and properly served. I like to have 
people study my habits, and feed me well. Moreover, I am 
neither jealous nor stingy. In my absence, you will have the 
right to do everything you like. Of course, there is nothing 
to say about the romantic side of our love, you understand. 
Nevertheless, I imagine that one can live under the same roof 
with me. All one needs to do is to please me, and not to 
weep in my presence. That I hate. I am not quarrel- 
some. Well, this is my confession. What have you to say 
to it? ; 

Lizavera BogpANovnA: What shall I say, Ignati Ilich? 
If you haven’t blackened yourself on purpose—— 

SHPIGELSKI: How have I blackened myself? Don’t forget 
that any one else in my place would have remained silent 
about his shortcomings. For you hadn’t noticed anything. 
And after marriage it would have been too late. But I am 
too proud to hide these things. [LizaveraA BogDANoVNA 
looks at him.] Yes, yes, I am too proud, even though you 
do look at me that way. I have no intention of hiding any- 
thing from, or lying to, my future wife. I wouldn’t do it for 
fifteen thousand, or even for a hundred thousand. But to a 
stranger, I would do it for a mere nothing. Such are my 
habits. I will flatter a stranger, and at the same time be 
thinking, “What a fool you are, my dear fellow! How easily 
you are caught.” But to you, I say what I think. That is,— 
I do not tell you all that I am thinking, but I am not de- 
ceiving you. I must seem to you quite odd, but have patience, 
and I will tell you the whole story of my life, some day. You 
will be surprised to know how much I am still lke myself. 
You, I dare say, weren’t brought up from childhood with a 
gold spoon in your mouth. Still, you cannot imagine what 
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it really means,—strict poverty. However, I will tell you 
about all this some other time. Now, you had better take 
into consideration what I have already told you. Judge the 
facts, as a whole, by yourself, and let me know your con- 
clusion. You, as far as I have noticed, are a sensible woman. 
By the way, how old are you? 

Lizaveta Boapanovna: I—I—I am thirty years old. 

SHPIGELSKI [calmly]: That isn’t true. You are surely 
over forty. 

Lizaveta Boqapanovna [firing up]: Not forty, but 
thirty-six. 

SHPIGELSKI: Well, that isn’t thirty. Well, Lizaveta Bog- 
danovna, you must get out of that habit. . . . Especially, 
when a married woman isn’t considered old at thirty-six. 
Your snuffing tobacco is a bad habit, too. [Getting up.] I 
think the rain has stopped. 

Lizaveta Boagpanovna [also getting up]: Yes, it has 
stopped. 

SHPIGELSKI: And so, you will let me know in a few 
days? 

Lizaveta BogpANovna: I shall give you my decision to- 
morrow. 

SHPIGELSKI: That’s good. I like that. That’s pretty 
wise. Hurrah for Lizaveta Bogdanovna! Well, give me 
your arm. We’ll go into the house. 

LizAveTa BoGpANovna [giving him her arm]: Let’s go. 

SHPIGELSKI: By the way, I haven’t kissed your hand. It 
is necessary.. Well, so be it. [Kisses her hand. She blushes. } 
So. [They start towards the door.] 

LizaAveTa Bocpanovna [stopping]: Ignati lich! So 
you think that Mikhail Aleksandrych isn’t really a dangerous 
man? 
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SHPIGELSKI: No, I don’t think he is. 

LizaveTaA BogpANovNA: Do you know, Ignati Ilich, it 
has seemed to me that Natalia Petrovna, for some time .. . 
it has seemed to me that Mr. Bieliaev . . . She pays him 
quite a little attention. And Viera, too. What do you think? 
Wasn’t that the cause of the trouble to-day 

SHPIGELSKI [interrupting her]: I forgot to tell you one 
other thing, Lizaveta Bogdanovna. I am very curious, but I 
hate curious women. That is,—let me explain what I mean. 
In my opinion a woman ought to be a little curious and 
observing; in fact, that would be very beneficial for her hus- 
band. But only about others. You understand me, of course 
—curious and observing of others. However, if you must 


know my opinion of Natalia Petrovna, Viera Aleksandrovna, 
Mr. Bieliaev, and the whole household, then listen to me. I 
will sing you a song. I have a very poor voice, but you are 
not particular. 
LizaAveTA BoepaNnovna [surprised]: A song? 
SHPIGELSKI: Yes. Listen. Here is the first verse? 


Grandmother had a little gray goat, 
Grandmother had a little gray goat; 
Just so, just so, a little gray goat, 
Just so, just so, a little gray goat. 


Second verse: 


The little gray goat went to walk in the woods, 
The little gray goat went to walk in the woods; 
Just so, just so, went to walk in the woods, 
Just so, just so, went to walk in the woods. 


Lizaveta Boepanovna: But, truly, I don’t understand 
it. 
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SHPIGELSKI: Listen to the third verse, then: 


Hungry gray wolves ate the little gray goat, 
Hungry gray wolves ate the little gray goat; 
Just so, just so, ate the little gray goat, 
Just so, just so, ate the little gray goat. 


Well, now we can go. By the way, I want to have a talk with 
Natalia Petrovna. I am sure she won’t snap at me. If Iam 
not mistaken, she still needs me. Come on. [Both go into 
the garden.] 

Katia [carefully coming out from behind the column]: I 
thought they would never go away! Oh, that mad doctor! 
Talked and talked and talked, and said nothing. And how 
queerly he sang! I am afraid that I have missed Aleksiei 
Nikolaich. I don’t see why they wanted to come here. [Goes 
up to the window.| Lizaveta Bogdanovna will make a nice 
doctor’s wife! [Laughing.] I-can just see her! I don’t 
envy her anyway. [Looking out of the window.] How nice 
the grass looks; how fresh it smells! I think it must be the 
rock cherries that I smell. Oh, here he is coming! [After 
a moment.] Aleksiei Nikolaich! Aleksiei Nikolaich! _ 

BrevraEv [from behind the scenes]: Who is calling me? 
Oh, it is you, Katia? [Appears at the window.] What do 
you want? 

Katia: Come in here. I want to tell you something! 

Breviarv: All right. [Goes away from the window, and 
after a minute enters through the door.] Here I am. 

Katia: Didn’t you get wet? 

Bretrarv: No. I have been in the hot-house, with Potap. 
What is he to you,—an uncle, or what? 

Katta: Yes, he is my uncle. 

BIELIAEV: How pretty you look to-day! [Katia smiles 
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and drops her eyes. He reaches into his pocket and takes out 
a peach.| Do you want it? 

Katia [refusing it]: Thank you. Eat it yourself. 

Breviarv: Did I refuse you, yesterday, when you brought 
the raspberries to me? Take it. I picked it for you, truly. 

Karta [taking it]: Well, thank you. 

BreviAEv: That’s it. What did you want to tell me? 

Katia: Miss—Miss Viera Aleksandrovna asked me—She 
wants to see you. 

BiELIAEV: Oh! Well, I will go to see her. 

Katia: No, no! She is coming here. She wants to talk 
to you. 

BIELIAEV [somewhat amazed]: She is coming here? 

Katia: Yes, She wants to come here. You know, no one 
ever comes here. She won’t be disturbed. [Sighs.]  Aleksiei 
Nikolaich! She loves you very much. She is such a good 
soul. Shall I go after her? Will you wait a little while? 

BIELIAEV: Surely, surely. 

Katia: Right away. [Starts to go, and stops.] Aleksiei 
Nikolaich! Is it true that you are going to leave us? 

BreviaEv: I? No. Who told you that? 

Katia: So you are not going away? Thank God! 
[Somewhat confusedly.] I will return right away. [Goes 
out the door which leads to the house; BIELIAEV remains still 
for a short while.] 

BieELIAEV: What wonders, what wonders I am living 
through! I confess, I had not expected this. Viera loves me, 
and Natalia Petrovna knows it. Viera herself confessed to 
her. Wonders! Viera, such a dear, kind little girl! 
No... What does this note mean? [Takes a small piece 
of paper from his pocket.] _From Natalia Petrovna, in 
pencil—“Don’t go away. Don’t decide upon anything, until 
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we have had another talk.” What does she want to talk to 
me about? [Short pause.] What foolish thoughts enter my 
head! I confess, all this has upset me. Had anyone told 
me, a month ago, that I—I . . . I haven’t come to myself, 
since the conversation with Natalia Petrovna. Why does my 
heart beat so? And now, Viera wants to see me. What shall 
IT tell her? At least, I know what it is about. . . . Perhaps 
Natalia Petrovna is mad at me—but why? [Reads the note 
again.] All this is so strange, so strange, so very strange! 
[The door opens quetly. He hides the note. Viera and 
Katia appear in the doorway. He goes up to them. VIERA. 
is very pale. She neither lifts her eyes, nor moves from her 
place. | 7A 

Katia: Don’t be afraid, Miss. Go upto him. I’ll watch. 
Don’t be afraid. [Zo Bretranv.] Oh, Aleksiei Nikolaich! 
[She shuts the window, goes into the garden and closes the 
door after her.] 

BIELIAEV: Viera Aleksandrovna! You wanted to see me? 
Come up here, and let’s sit down here. [Takes her by the 
hand, and leads her to the bench. Vuinra sits down.] So. 
[Looking at her in astonishnvent.| Have you been crying? 

Viera [not lifting her eyes]: That’s nothing. I have 
come to ask your pardon, Aleksiei Nikolaich. 

BieLiarv: For what? 

VierA: I heard that you had had an unpleasant conversa- 
tion with Natalia Petrovna. ... Are you going away? ... 
You are dismissed. 

BrevIAEV: Who told you that? 

Viera: Natalia Petrovna herself. I met her after your 
conversation with her. She told me that you didn’t want to 
remain here. But I think you were dismissed. 

BiELIAEV: Tell me, does everybody in the house know it? 
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VrerA: No, only Katia. I had to tell her. I wanted to 
have a talk with you, and to ask you to forgive me. Imagine 
how hard it is for me now! I am the cause of it all, Aleksiei 
Nikolaich. I alone am responsible. 

BreviAEv: You, Viera Aleksandrovna? 

Viera: I couldn’t expect... Natalia Petrovna... 
However, I am willing to forgive her. Forgive me, too. 
This morning, I was a foolish child, but now .. . [Stops 
short. | 

Brevrarv: Nothing has been decided upon, Viera Alek- 
sandrovna. J may remain, yet. 

Viera [mournfully]: You say that nothing has been de- 
cided upon, Aleksiei Nikolaich? No, everything has been 
decided upon, and it is all over. You are not the same with 
me now, as you were yesterday, in the garden. [After a 
pause.| Oh, I see. Natalia Petrovna told you everything! 

BIELIAEV [somewhat confused]: Viera Aleksandrovna! ... 

Virra: Oh, she told you everything. I can see that. She 
wanted to catch me, yesterday. And I, foolish little thing, 
threw myself into her net. But she also, gave herself away— 
I am not such a baby . . . [Lowering her voice.] Oh, no! 

BreviaEv: What did you start to say? 

Viera [looking at him]: Aleksiei Nikolaich! Did you, 
yourself, really want to leave us? 

BIELIAEV: Yes. 

Viera: Why? [BIELIAxv is silent.] Don’t you want to 
answer me? 

BreLiAEvV: Viera Aleksandrovna! You have made no mis- 
take: Natalia Petrovna told me all about it. 

VigerA [in a subdued voice]: What, for instance? 

BIELIAEV: Viera Aleksandrovna— ‘Truly, it is hard for 
me— You understand me. 
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Viera: Perhaps she told you that I love you? 

BIEviAEv [hesitatingly]: Y-e-s. 

VisrA [quickly]: It isn’t true. 

BIELIAEV [agitatedly]: How’s that? 

Viera [covering her face with her hands, and murmuring 
through her fingers]: I, at least, didn’t tell her that? 1 do 
not remember .. . [Lifting her head.] Oh, how meanly she 
behaved to me! And you—and you wanted to leave on ac- 
count of that? 

BIELIAEV: Viera Aleksandrovna! Judge for yourself 

VierA [looking at him]: He doesn’t love me. [Covers 
her face again. | 

BIELIAEV [sitting down near her and taking her hand]: 
Viera Aleksandrovna! Give me your hand. Listen. There 
ought not to be any misunderstanding between us. I love 
you, as I do my sister. I love you, because it is impossible 
not to love you. Pardon me, if— I have never been in such 
a position. I do not want to offend you. I am not going to 
dissemble with you. I know that you like me; in fact, that 
you have come to love me. But, judge for yourself, what 
could be the outcome of it? I am twenty years old, and I 
haven’t a copper to my name. Please, don’t be mad at me, 
for truly, I don’t know what to say. 

VieRA [taking her hand away from her face, and looking 
at him]: You are talking as though I had made de- 
mands upon you. Why so cruel, why so unkind . . . [Stops 
short. | 

BrieLiaEv: Viera Aleksandrovna! I didn’t mean to grieve 
you. 

Viera: I don’t blame you, Aleksiei Nikolaich. What are 
you to blame for? I am the only one to blame, and I am 
punished for it. I don’t even blame her. I kuow she ic a 
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very kind woman, but she can’t control herself. She simply 
let herself go. 

BIELIAEV [doubtfully]: Let herself go? 

Viera [turning to him]: Natalia Petrovna, Bieliaev! 

BIELIAEV: How’s that? 

VieRA: She is in love with you. 

BrELIAEV: What are you talking about? 

Vigra: I know what I am talking about. This day has 
aged me considerably. I am no longer a child, believe me. 
She is jealous of me. [With an ironical smile.] How does 
that seem to you? 

BIELIAEV: But it is impossible! 

VirrA: Impossible! What made her want to marry me 
off to that gentleman,—what’s his name?—Bolshintsov? 
Why did she send the doctor to me? Why did she herself, 
try to talk it into me? Oh, I know only too well, what I am 
talking about. If you could only have seen, Bieliaev, how 
her face changed, when I told her . . . Oh, you cannot even 
imagine, how cunningly, how artfully she got that confession 
out of me! Yes, she loves you. That’s plain, too plain. 

Biet1arv: Viera Aleksandrovna! You are mistaken, I 
assure you. 

Viera: No, I am not mistaken. Believe me, I am not 
mistaken. If she does not love you, why did she torment me 
so much? What have I done to her? [Bitterly.] Jealousy 
justifies everything! But what’s the use of talking about it? 
And now, why is she dismissing you? She thinks that you— 
that we... Oh, she can calm herself. You can remain 
here. [Covers her face with her hands. ] 

BrevIAEV: She hasn’t dismissed me yet, Viera Alek- 
sandrovna. I told you that nothing had been decided 
upon. 
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Viera [suddenly lifting her head, and looking at him]: 
Really and truly? 
BreviazEv: Yes. But why are you looking at me that 


way? 
Viera [as though to herself]: Oh, I understand... 
Yes, yes... She still hopes... 


[The door into the corridor opens quickly and NATALIA 
PerTrovna appears. She stops short on seeing VIERA 
and BIELIAEVY. | 

BirLisAEv: What are you talking about? 

Viera: Now, everything is clear to me. She bethought 
herself, and understood that I would not be in her way. And 
really, how could 1? Who am I? Only a foolish little girl, 
and she... 

BreviAEv: Viera Aleksandrovna! How can you think 

Viera: And, after all, who knows? Perhaps she is right; 
perhaps you love her. 

BIELIAEV: I? 

Viera [getting up]: Yes, you. Why are you blushing? 

BrevisEv: I, blushing, Viera Aleksandrovna? 

VierA: You love her! Do you love her . .. you do not 
answer my question ? 

BiELIAEV: What do you want me to answer? Viera Alek- 
sandrovna! You are so nervous. Quiet yourself, for God’s 
sake ! 

Viera [turning away from him]: Oh, you are acting 
towards me as towards a child. You don’t ever consider it 
worth while to give me a serious answer. You simply want 
to rid yourself—you’re quieting me. [Starts to go, but stops 
when she sees NATALIA PrTRovNA.] Natalia Petrovna! 
[BrELIAEV looks around quickly. ] 

Natauia Perrovna [advancing a few steps]: Yes, it is 
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I. [She speaks with restraint.| I have come after you, 
Viera. 

Visra [slowly and coldly]: What made you come here? 
You must have been looking for me. 

NarauiA Perrovna: Yes, I have been looking for you. 
You are not careful, Viera. -I have told you more than 
once— And you, Aleksiei Nikolaich. You have forgotten 
your promise. You have deceived me. 

VierA: Enough, enough of that, Natalia Petrovna! Stop 
it. [Natatra Prrrovna looks at Vinra in surprise. ] 
Enough of this talking to me like a child! [Lowering her 
voice a little.| From to-day on, I am a woman, a full grown 
woman, like yourself. 

Natatia Prerrovna [somewhat confused]: Viera! . . 

Viera [barely audibly]: He has not deceived you, and he 
did not expect to meet me here. He does not love me, and 
you know it. So you needn’t be jealous. 

NATALIA Perrovna [with increasing surprise]: Viera! 

VirrA: Believe me, and stop your craftiness. Such deceit 
will not work any more. I can see it through and through. 
Believe me. Natalia Petrovna! I am no more the charge, 
whom you have to care for—[tronically|—“as your older 
sister.” [Goes nearer to her.] I am your rival. 

Navara PrrrovNa: Viera! You are forgetting your- 
self, 

Viera: Very likely, but who forced me to it? I don’t 
know where I got the courage to talk to you this way. Per- 
haps, I talk to you this way because I have lost all hope, or 
because it has pleased you to keep me under your foot. And 
you succeeded fully. But listen. I have no intention of 
playing with you, as you did with me. Know, once and for 
all [pointing to Brettanv] I have told him everything. 
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Natatia Perrovna: What could you have told him? 

Viera [ironically]: All that I have happened to notice. 
You hoped to get everything out of me, without betraying 
yourself; you made a mistake, Natalia Petrovna. You 
counted too much on your resources. . . . 

NavatiA Perrovna: Viera! Viera! Bethink yourself. 

Viera [in a whisper, and moving closer to her]: Tell me 
that I have made a mistake; tell me that you don’t love him! 
Tell me that he loves me! [NaTaLIA PETROVNA 1s silent, in 
her confusion. VIERA remains for some time immovable, and 
then suddenly puts her hand on her forehead.] Natalia 
Petrovna! Pardon me. I—I don’t know what was the 
matter with me. Pardon me. Be so kind— [She bursts 
into tears and quickly goes out through the door leading into 
the corridor. Short pause. ] 

BieLisrv [going up to Natatia Prtrovna]: I can 
assure you, Natalia Petrovna 

Naraura Perrovna [looking at him without moving, then 
stretching her hand to him]: Stop, Aleksiei Nikolaich! 
Viera was right. It is time, high time for me to stop being 
crafty. I am guilty before her, and before you. You have 
a right to despise me. [BrImLIAEV makes an involuntary 
movement.] I have lowered myself in my own eyes. I 
have only one way out, and that is to try to gain your respect 
anew, by being frank, very frank with you, no matter what 
the consequences may be. Moreover, I am seeing you now, 
for the last time; I am talking to you for the last time. 
[Looking straight at him.] I love you. 

BIELIAEV: You, Natalia Petrovna? 

Narauia Perrovna: Yes, I. I love you. Viera has not 
deceived herself, nor has she deceived you. I began to love 
you the first day of your arrival, but I only realized it yes- 
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terday. I have no intention of trying to justify my behavior ; 
it has not been worthy of me. But at least, you can under- 
stand it now, and you can forgive me. Yes, I was jealous 
of Viera. Yes. In my mind, I had her married to Bol- 
shintsov, with the object of keeping her away from you and 
me. Yes. I made use of my. experience, and my position, 
to get her secret away from her, and what I did not expect, 
I betrayed myself. I love you, Bieliaev, but you must know, 
that it is only my pride that is forcing me to tell you that. 
The farce, which we have been playing up to now, finally has 
upset me. You cannot remain here. After what I have 
told you just now, you wouldn’t be comfortable in my pres- 
ence, anyway, and you will want to leave here as soon as 
possible. I am convinced of that. It is this conviction 
which has given me the courage to talk to you. I confess, 
I don’t want you to go away, taking with you unpleasant 
memories of me. Now, you know it all. I, very likely, have 
disturbed you. Very likely, if I hadn’t interfered, you would 
have learned to love Viera. I have only one apology to make, 
Aleksiei Nikolaich, and that is: that it was beyond my 
control. [She stops talking for a minute. So far, she has 
been talking in an even, quiet voice, not looking at BIELIAEV.. 
He is silent. She continues, with some agitation, but still not. 
looking at him.] You do not answer me? Well, I can see 
the reason, You have nothing to say. The position of a 
man, who is loved, and does not return it, is a very hard one. 
I thank you for your silence. Believe me, that when I told 
you I loved you, I was sincere. I didn’t stop to think of any- 
thing. On the contrary, I wanted to throw off my mask, to 
which, I can assure you, I am not accustomed. Moreover, 
what is the use of affectation and craftiness, when all is 
known? Why dissemble, when there is no one to deceive? 
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All is ended between us. I will not keep you any longer. 
You can leave here without saying a word to me; without 
even bidding me good-bye. I shall not only not consider it 
impolite, but I shall be very thankful to you. There are 
instances when politeness is out of place; when it is worse 
than downright rudeness. It is very evident that we were not 
meant to know one another. But, I hope at least that I have 
ceased to be in your eyes that oppressing, masking, and cun- 
ning being. Good-bye, forever! [Bretrarv wants to say 
something, but cannot on account of his agitation.] You are 
not going? 

BIELIAEV [bows, and starts to go, but after some struggle 
with himself, he returns]: No, I cannot go. [Naratia 
Petrovna looks at him for the first time.] I cannot go away 
like this. Listen, Natalia Petrovna! You told me, just now, 
that you didn’t want me to carry away unpleasant memories 
of you. But I don’t want either that you should think of me 
as of a man, who— Oh, God! I don’t know what to say. 
Natalia Petrovna! Pardon me. I do not know how to talk 
to ladies. Until now, I have always known a different class 
of women. You said that we were not meant to know one 
another. Just think! How could I, a simple, almost unedu- 
cated boy, even think of getting closer to you? Think of 
who you are and who Lam. Think! Could I dare even to 
imagine... The way you have been brought up— Why 
am I talking about being brought up! Look at me. This 
old coat, and your scented clothes! Think of it. Well, yes. 
I have been afraid of you, and I am afraid of you now. I, 
without any exaggeration, looked upon you as upon a being 
much higher, and, after all, you have told me that you love 
me. You, Natalia Petrovna, love me! I feel that my heart 
is beating as it has never beaten before, for it is beating, not 
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out of mere amazement, not on account of my flattered 
egotism; no, I am not thinking now of myself, but I—I 
cannot go away now, like this. As you please. 

Narauia Prerrovna [after a moment’s silence, and almost 
to herself}: What have I done? 

BreviAEV: Natalia Petrovna! For the Lord’s sake! Be- 
lieve me 

Natatia Putrovna [in a changed voice]: Aleksiei Nikol- 
aich! If I did not know you for a respectable man, who could 
not lie, I could be thinking almost anything. Perhaps, I 
would repent of my frankness, but I do believe you. I do not 
want to hide my feelings from you. I am grateful to you for 
what you have told me just now. I know, now, why we 
haven’t become better acquainted. I know, now, that there is 
nothing in me that has repulsed you, except my position. 
[Stops for a minute.| It is all for the best, and it is all 
ended now. But it will be much easier for me to part with 
you now. Good-bye. [Starts to go.| 

Brev1AEv [after a short silence]: Natalia Petrovna! I 
know that I cannot remain here, but I cannot tell you all 
that I am living through. You love me! I am almost 
afraid to repeat those words, for all that is so new to me. It 
seems to me, that I am seeing you and hearing you for the 
first time. But I feel one thing: I must go. I feel that I 
cannot be responsible for anything 

Natauia Parrovna [in a weak voice]: Yes, Bieliaev, you 
must go. Now, after this explanation, you can go. And is it 
possible, that, overlooking all that I have done . . . Oh, be- 
lieve me, if I could only have suspected that this which you 
have now told me—this confession—Bieliaev, it would die 
within me. All I wanted was to stop these misunderstand- 
ings. I wanted to confess,*to punish myself. I wanted 
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to, at once, tear the last threads. If I could only have 
imagined .. . [Covers her face with her hands. ] 

BiEvIAEV: I believe you, Natalia Petrovna; I believe you. 
I, myself, fifteen minutes ago,—could I have imagined any 
such thing? Only to-day, during our last meeting at dinner, 
for the first time, I began to feel something unusual, some- 
thing that had never happened before, as though someone’s 
hand oppressed my heart. And my heart got so warm! 
Before, I felt kind of strange, as though I hadn’t loved you. 
But when you told me to-day, that it seemed to Viera 
Aleksandrovna . . . [Stops.] 

NatatiA Prerrovna [with a forced smile of happiness]: 
Enough, enough, Bieliaev! We mustn’t think about this any 
more. We mustn’t forget that we are talking to one another 
for the last time; that you are going to leave to-morrow. 

BigtiaArv: Oh, yes, I shall go to-morrow. I can even go 
now. This will all pass away. You see, I don’t want to 
exaggerate. JI am going, and there the Lord may help me. 
I shall carry away with me one memory; I shall remember 
forever that you love me. But how is it that I haven’t known 
you until now? Well, you are looking at me. Is it possible 
that I have tried to escape your look? Is it possible that I 
have ever felt timid in your presence? 

NATALIA PErRovNA [with a smile]: You told me just now 
that you were afraid of me. 

BIELIAEV: I? [After a short silence.]| Exactly. I am 
surprised, myself. And I am talking to you so courageously. 
I really don’t recognize myself. 

NataLiA Petrovna: And you are not deceiving yourself? 

BIELIAEV: In what? 

NatatiA Perrrovna: In that you... [shuddering.] 
Oh, Lord! What am I doing? Listen, Bieliaev. Help me. 
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No woman was ever in a similar position. 1 have no more 
strength left. Perhaps it is better this way,—to stop it 
all at once. However, we have at least come to know 
one another. Give me your hand, and let us say good-bye 
forever. 

BreviaEv [taking her hand]: Natalia Petrovna! I don’t 
know how to bid you good-bye. My heart is so full... 
May God give you— [He stops and kisses her hand.] Good- 
bye. [He starts to go to the garden door. ] 

Narauia Prerrovna [looking in his direction]: Bieliaev 
... [Breviary turns around. |] 

BieLisEv: Natalia Petrovna! 

Naravia Prerrovna [in a weak voice, after a short silence]: 
Remain ! 

BieviaEV: Why? 

Navarra Prerrovna: Stay, and let the Lord judge us. 
[She hides her head in her hands. ] 

BIELIAEV [going up to her quickly and stretching out both 
hands]: Natalia Petrovna . . 

[At this moment, the door opens, and RAKITIN appears. 
He looks at them for a minute, then goes up to them.] 

Rakitin [loudly]: And they are looking everywhere for 
you, Natalia Petrovna! 

[Naratia PETROvVNA and BIELIsEev look around.]} 

Naratia Perrovna [taking her hands from her face, as 
though coming to herself]: Oh, is that you, Rakitin? Who 
is looking for me? 

[Brevianv, agitated, bows to NATALIA PETROVNA and 
starts to go.] 

NaraLia PrErrovNa: Oh, you are going away, Aleksiei 
Nikolaich? Don’t forget——you know ... [BIELIAEV bows 
to her again and goes into the garden.] 
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Raxitin: Arkadi is looking for you. I declare, I didn’t 
expect to find you here, but, passing by 

Natatia PetTrovna [with a smile]: You overheard our 
voices? I met Aleksiei Nikolaich here, and have had a full 
explanation with him. It is very evident that this is a day 
for explanations. But now, we can go home. [Starts to go 
to the door leading to the house.] 

RaxitiIn [somewhat agitated]: May I know the de- 
cision ? 

NATALIA Perrovna [with assumed surprise]: What de- 
cision? I don’t understand your question. 

Raxitin [mournfully, after a long silence]: If that is the 
case, I understand it all. 

Narauia Petrovna: Well, so be it. Again secret hints! 
Well, I have had an explanation with him, and now, every- 
thing is all right. It was all exaggerated nonsense. All that 
we have talked about is nothing but nonsense. We must 
forget it now. 

RaxitiIn: I am not trying to find it out, Natalia 
Petrovna. 

Nararra Prerrovna [with forced guety]: What was it I 
wanted to tell you? I don’t remember. Well, it doesn’t 
matter. Come on. It’s all over; it’s all passed now. 

Raxitin [looking at her fixedly]: Yes, it is all over. How 
vexed you must feel with yourself! Particularly for your 
frankness to-day ! 

Naratia Prrrovna [turning away from him]: Rakitin! 
[He looks at her again. It is evident that she doesn’t know 
what to say.| You haven’t spoken to Arkadi, yet? 

Raxitin: No, not yet. I haven’t had time to prepare 
anything. You understand that I must invent something? 

Natatia PerrovNa: How unbearable! What do they 
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want of me? They are watching me at every step. Rakitin! 
Truly, I am ashamed before you. 

Raxitin: Oh, Natalia Petrovna, there is no need of 
apologizing. What for? It is all a matter of course. But 
how evident it is that Mr. Bieliaev is still a novice! And 
why did he run away? However, in time... [Semi- 
audibly, and quickly|—yowll both learn to dissemble. 
[Bitterly.] Come. [Natatia Prrrovna starts to go up to 
him, but stops.] [At this moment, IsLAnyv’s voice is heard 
in back of the garden door: “He went in here, you say?” 
IsLaAEV and SHPIGELSKI enter. | 

Istazv: That’s it. Here he is. Bah, bah, bah! And 
Natalia Petrovna is here, too. [Going up to her.] What’s 
this,—a continuation of this morning’s explanation? It is 
very evident that the subject is an important one. 

RaxitTin: I just met Natalia Petrovna here. 

Isuarv: Met? [Looks around.] What a meeting-place! 
Just think of it! 

Navarra Petrovna: Well, you came in here too. 

Istarv: I came in here, because— [Stops.] 

NATALIA PETROVNA: You were looking for me? 

Istarv [after a moment's silence]: Yes, I was looking 
for you. Wouldn’t you like to go home? ‘Tea is ready. It 
is growing dark. 

Naraia Perrovna [taking his hand]: Come on. 

Istarv [looking around]: And out of this space here, we 
could make two fine rooms for the gardeners, or another 
manor-house. What do you think, Shpigelski? 

SHPIGELSKI: Sure enough. 

Istanv: Let’s go through the garden, Natasha. [They 
go out through the garden door.] 

[During this entire scene, IstAEV has not looked at 
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RaxitT1In. From the doorway, he turns around half- 
way. | 
Well, gentlemen, come on, let’s have some tea. [Goes out 
with NATALIA PETROVNA. | 

SHPIGELSKI [to RaxiTiIn]: Well, Mikhail Aleksandrych, 
come on. Give me your arm. It is very evident that we are 
fated to be in the rear-guard. 

RakiT1In [warmly]: Oh, doctor, let me tell you, that you 
bore me to death. 

SHPIGELSKI: I don’t bore you any more than I bore my- 
self, Mikhail Aleksandrych, if you want to know the truth. 
[RAKITIN smiles involuntarily.] Come on, come on. 

[Both go out.] 


CURTAIN 


ACT FIVE 


The same scenery as in Acts One and Three. Morning. 
IsLAEy sits at the table and looks over some papers. Sud- 
denly, he gets up. 


IstAEV: No. Positively, I can’t do a thing to-day. I feel 
as though someone had driven a nail into my head. [Walks 
around a lttle.] I declare, I didn’t expect this. I didn’t 
expect to be upset as I am now. What shall I do? That’s 
the problem. [Thinks for a minute, then shouts] Matviei! 

Marvier [entering]: Yes, sir? 

Istarv: Call the bailiff. Tell the diggers of the dike to 
wait a little. Go. 

Marvier: Yes, sir. [Goes out. ] 

Istarv [going up to the table, and looking over his 
papers]: Yes, that’s the problem. 

[ANNA SEMENOVNA enters and goes up to IsLAEv.] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Arkasha! 

Istarv: Oh, is that you, Mamma dear? MHow’s your 
health ? 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [sitting down on the divan]: I am 
well, thank the Lord. [Sighing.] I am well. [Sighs a little 
louder.} Thank the Lord! [Seeing that Istanv doesn’t 
notice her, she sighs still louder, and finishes with a groan.) 

IsuaAzrv: You are sighing! Something is the matter with 
you? ‘ 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [sighting again, but not quite so 
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loudly]: Oh, Arkasha! As though you don’t know why I 
am sighing! 

IstazEV: What do you want to say? 

Anna SrmeEnovna [after a short silence]: I am your 
mother, Arkasha. It is true, you are a man with sense; but 
still, Iam your mother. It is a great word,—mother! 

IsLazv: Explain yourself, please. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: You know what I am hinting at, my 
dear. Your wife, Natasha,—surely, she is an excellent 
woman, and her behavior until now has been most exemplary, 
—hbut she is so young, Arkasha! Youth, you know... 

Istazv: I know what you want to say. It seems to you 
that her relations with Rakitin 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: God forbid! That wasn’t what I had 
in mind. 

IstAEvV: You didn’t let me finish. It seems to you, that 
her relations with Rakitin are not very clear. Their secret 
conversations, her tears,—all that seems strange to you. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: But what, Arkasha, has he told you? 
What were they talking about? He hasn’t told me anything. 

IsuAzv: Mother, dear! I haven’t asked him anything, 
and, as it seems, he is in no hurry to satisfy my curiosity. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Then what do you intend to do now? 

IsLazrv: I, Mamma? Nothing. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Why nothing? 


IsLaAEv: Because; nothing. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [getting up]: I declare, it surprises 
me. Surely, you are master in your own house, and you know 
better than I do what is good and what is bad. However, 
think over the consequences 


Istarv: Mamma dear! Truly, you are worrying over 
nothing. 
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Anna Spmrenovna: My dear boy! I am a mother,—still, 
you know best. [After a moment’s silence.] I must tell you, 
though, that I came in here intending to offer myself as a 
mediator. 

Istazv [quickly]: No, Mamma dear, I must ask you not 
to bother yourself on that account. Please. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: J ist as you like, Arkasha, just as you 
like. I shall not say angf;her word. I have warned you, and 
so I have fulfilled my diaty. Now, I shall feel as cautious 
as though my mouth wer! full of water. 

[Short silence. ] 

Isuazv: Aren’t you going out anywhere, to-day ? 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Only, I must warn you that you are 
exceedingly trusting, my dear. You judge everybody by 
yourself. Believe me, true friends are very rare, nowadays. 

IsLaAEV [impatiently]: Mamma!... 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Well, I shall say no more. I am too 
old. Possibly, I have outlived my senses. And I was brought 
up under different rules, too. I have tried to bring you up 
by the same rules, but . . . Well, go on with your work. I 
shall not disturb you any more. I am going away. [Goes 
to the door and stops.] Well then,— Well, you know best. 
[Goes out.] 

IstaEev [looking after her]: I can’t see why people, who 
really love you, like to put all their fingers in turn upon your 
wound. And the most peculiar feature about it is, that they 
are convinced both that it is necessary, and that it makes 
it easier for you. However, I don’t blame mother, for her 
intentions undoubtedly are the best, the very best. And how 
can one, with the best of intentions, refrain from giving 
advice? However, that is not the point. [Sits down.] How 
shall I act? [Thinks a minute and gets up.]| The more 
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simply, the better. Diplomacy isn’t for me. I should be the 
first one to get tangled up in it. [Rings. Matvrel enters.] 
Is Mikhail Aleksandrovich home, do you know? 

Marvier: He is home. I have just seen him in the 
billiard room. 

IstArv: Tell him I would like to have him come in here. 

Marvier: Yes, sir. [Goes out.] 

IstaEv [pacing to and fro]: I am not used to such gossip. 
I hope that it will not repeat itself again. Though I am quite 
strong physically, yet I don’t think I could bear it very often. 
[Puts his hand on his heart.] Ugh! 

[RAKITIN, confused, enters from the sitting-room. ] 

RakiTIN: You called me? 

Istaktv: Yes. [Stlence.] Michel! You are indebted to 
me, are you not? 

Raxitin: I? 

IsLaAEvV: Yes, you. Have you forgotten your promise? I 
mean concerning Natalia’s tears, and—and everything else, 
when mother and I met you— Do you remember? You told 
me that there was a secret between you and her, and that you 
would éxplain it. 

Raxitin: Did I say secret? 

Isuarv: Yes, that’s what you said. 

RakitIn: What secret could there be between us? We 
were having a talk; that is all. 

IsLarv: About what? And what was she crying about? 

RaxkitT1in: You know, Arkadi, that there are moments in 
the life of a woman, even the happiest 

Istarv: Rakitin! Stop a moment. That’s not the way. 
I don’t like to see you in such a position. Your confusion 
oppresses me, more than yourself. [Takes him by the hand.] 
We are old friends. You have known me from childhood ; 
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you know that I can’t mask, and you have always been frank 
with me. Let me ask you one question. I give you my word 
of honor, that I will not doubt the veracity of your answer. 
Do you love my wife? 

[RakitTIn looks at IsLAEv.] 

IstaEvV: What I mean by that, is,—do you love my wife 
as I do? In short, do you love my wife with such a love that 
it would be hard to confess it to her husband? 

RAxItTin [after a moment’s silence; in a dull voice]: Yes, 
I love your wife with just such a love. 

IsLaEv [after another silence]: Michel! I thank you for 
your frankness. You are an honorable man. Well, what is 
to be done now? Sit down. We’ll think the matter over 
together. [RaAxitin sits down. IsLaEv paces to and fro.] 
I know Natasha, and I know her value. . . . But I know my 
own price, too. I am not as good a man as you are. Michel! 
Don’t interrupt me, please. I am not as good a man as you 
are. You are much brighter, better, and more agreeable. I 
am only a simple man. I think that Natasha does love me, 
but she has eyes, and, in short, she must like you. Moreover, 
I noticed long ago your mutual friendship, but I had confi- 
dence in both of you, and as long as nothing objectionable 
was apparent— Oh, I can’t express myself. [Stops pacing.] 
But after yesterday’s scene, after yesterday’s second meet- 
ing — Well, I don’t know what to do. Had I alone seen 
those meetings— Well, but there were witnesses to them. 
Mother saw them and also that rogue, Shpigelski. Well, 
what do you say, Michel ? 

RaxkiTiIn: You are quite right, Arkadi. 

IsLAEV: But that isn’t the point. What shall be done? 
I must tell you, Michel, that, though I am a simple man, and 
though I know that to interfere with another’s life isn’t right, 
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and though such things do happen, still I know when to 
insist upon my rights. This, my dear boy, I haven’t gained 
from books, but my own conscience tells it to me. To give 
full freedom— Well, I am willing to give freedom, but, I 
must think over just how to do it, for it is very important. 

RakITIN [getting up]: I have thought it all over. 

Isuanv: Well? 

Raxitin: I must go away. I must leave here. 

Istarv [after a moment’s silence]: You think... To 
leave here for good? 

Raxitin: Yes. 

IsLaEv [again pacing the room]: That’s rather a hard 
statement. Still, maybe you are right. It will be hard for 
us to be without you, and the Lord knows, it may not lead 
to the desired point. But, you know best. I imagine that 
you have reached this conclusion only after careful delibera- 
tion. Yes, you are dangerous around here. What I said just 
now, concerning freedom— Well, I don’t think I could stand 
that. Without Natasha, I... [Motions with his hand.] 
Within the last few days, my dear boy, I have noticed quite 
a change in her. She has been living through some deep, 
continuous agitation, which frightens me. I am not mistaken 
in that, am I? 

Rakitin [bitterly]: Oh, no, you are not mistaken in that. 

IsLaEv: Well, you see... Then you are going away? 

RAKITIN: Yes. 

Istarv: Hm! What a sudden upheaval! Why did you 
want to get so involved, as when mother and I saw you 

[Marvietr enters. ] 

Matvist: The bailiff has arrived. 

IsLaEv: Let him wait. 

[Marvirt goes out.] 
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Istarv: Michel! You are not going away for long. 
That’s nonsense, my dear fellow. 

Raxitin: Surely, I don’t know. I think for long. 

IsLazv: I hope you don’t think me an Othello? Really, 
I don’t think that such a conversation between two friends 
has ever taken place since the world began. I can’t part with 
you just like this. 

RakiTIn [pressing his hand]: You will let me know when 
I may return? 

IsLarv: But there is no one here to take your place. 
Bolshintsov can’t do it. - 

RaxitTin: There are others. 

IstaEV: Who? Krinitsyn? That stick? Bieliaev is 
quite a nice fellow, but he is not to be compared with you. 

RakitTin [venomously]: You think so? You don’t know 
him, Arkadi. You look out for him a little; that’s my advice 
to you. Do you hear me? He is a remarkable man. 

Istanv: Nonsense! That’s why you and Natasha wanted 
to engage yourselves in his education? [Looking at the 
door.] I think he is coming in here. [Quickly.] And so, 
my dear fellow, it is decided upon. You are going away 
for a short time, some of these days. There is nothing to 
worry about. We have to prepare Natalia for the event. T’ll 
satisfy mother. May God bless you. You have lifted a load 
off my heart. Embrace me, my dear. [He embraces RaxITIN 
quickly, then turns around to meet Bieviaxrv.] Oh, is that 
you? Well, how are you? 

Bretianv: Thank God, Arkadi Sergeiech! 

Istazv: Where is Kolia? 

BIEvIAEV: He is with Herr Schaaf. 

Istanv: That’s good. [Takes his hat.] Well, gentlemen, 
good-bye. I haven’t been anywhere so far, to-day, neither 
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to the dike nor the buildings. I haven’t even looked over my 
correspondence. [He takes them by their arms.] Good-bye. 
Matviei! Oh, Matviei! Follow me. [Goes out.] 
[RAKITIN remains at the front of the stage, in a thought- 
ful mood.) 

Breviarv [going up to Raxit1n]: How are you feeling 
to-day, Mikhail Aleksandrych ? 

RakiTIn: Thank you, as usual. How are you? 

BIELIAEV: I am well. 

Raxitin: That’s apparent. 

BIELIAEV: Why? 

RaxkitTIn: Oh, your face shows it. Oh, you have a new 
coat on, eh? And what do I see,—a flower in your button- 
hole! 

 [BreviAev, blushing, pulls rt out.) 

RaAkITIN: Why, why are you pulling it out? It looks nice. 
[After a moment’s stlence.] By the way, Aleksiei Nikolaich, 
if you want anything, tell me. I am going to the city to- 
morrow. 

BievIAEV: To-morrow? 

RaxkitTin: Yes. And from there, I may go to Moscow. 

BIELIAEV [surprised]: To Moscow? You told me yester- 
day that you intended to remain here for a month yet. 

RakITIn: Yes, but business, circumstances have changed 
my plans. 

BreviaEv: And you are going away for long? 

RaxkiTIn: I don’t know. Possibly for long. 

BreLtarv: May I know, is Natalia Petrovna aware of your 
intentions ? 

RakiTIN: No. Why do you ask me about her? 

BreviaEv: I? [Somewhat confused.] Just because. 

Raxitin [after a moment's silence, during which he has 
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looked around]: Aleksiei Nikolaich! I think that, besides 
ourselves, there is no one here in the room, And isn’t it 
strange, that we are acting out a comedy for ourselves? 
What do you think ? 

Biev1aAEv: I don’t quite understand you, Mikhail Alek- 
sandrych. ' 

Raxitin: Really? You really don’t understand why I 
am going away? 

BreviIAEV: No. 

Raxitin: That’s strange. However, I am willing to 
believe you. It is very possible that you don’t know the 
cause. Do you want to? I will tell you why I am going 


away. 
Bietrarv: If you please. 
Raxitin: You see, Aleksiei Nikolaich— I rely upon 


your reticence. You met me here with Arkadi Sergeiech. 
We have had quite an important conversation, and in conse- 
quence of that, I have decided to go away. And do you know 
why? I am telling you all this because I consider you an 
honorable man. It seemed to him that I... Well, that I 
loved Natalia Petrovna. What do you think of that? Isn’t 
it a strange idea? But I am thankful to him, because he 
hasn’t beat about the bush; because he hasn’t watched us. He 
has simply come straight to me. Now, tell me, what would 
you do in my place? Surely, his suspicions have no ground, 
but they disturb him. For the peace of his friends, a self- 
respecting man must be ready and able to make sacrifices; 
sacrifice his own pleasures. That’s why I am going away. 
I am quite sure that you will approve of my decision. Am I 
right? And isn’t it equally true, that you would do the same 
thing, were you in my place? You would go away too, 
wouldn’t you? 
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Breviaev [after a moment's silence]: Possibly. 

Raxitin: JI am very pleased to hear that. Surely, I don’t 
deny the fact that therg is a funny side to my going away. 
I almost consider myself dangerous. But, don’t you see, 
Aleksiei Nikolaich, the honor of a woman is such an impor- 
tant thing. Moreover— Surely, I am not talking about 
Natalia Petrovna— I have known pure women, who, though 
innocent at heart, and just like children for all their good 
sense, were capable, more than others, in consequence of this 
purity and innocence, capable of giving way to sudden pas- 
sions. And therefore, who can tell, but what extra precaution 
in such cases will never do any harm? The more so, be- 
cause— By the way, Aleksiei Nikolaich, perhaps you still 
think that love is the highest ideal on earth? 

BrevtAxv [coldly]: I haven’t experienced that yet. But 
I should think that to be loved by the woman whom one loves 
would be the greatest happiness. 

RaAxkiTIn: May the Lord grant that you retain these con- 
victions long! In my opinion, Aleksiei Nikolaich, every kind 
of love, happy or unhappy, is real poverty when you devote 
yourself to it. Wait! You will find out how these pretty 
little hands can attack; with what kind devotion they can 
tear your heart to pieces. Wait! You will learn how much 
burning hatred there is hidden under the warmest of loves. 
You will think of me when, like a sick man desirous of health, 
you will be longing for peace; the most senseless, trivial kind 
of peace; when you will envy every care-free single man. 
Wait! You will find out what it means to be under petticoat 
government; what it means to be enslaved and infected by 
it. And what a shameful and tiresome slavery it is! And 
finally, you will find out what little things are bought for so 
high a price. But, I don’t see any use in telling you all this, 
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for you won’t believe me anyway. The point is this, though: 
it would please me to know that you approve of what I have 
said. Yes, in such cases, one cannot be too careful. 

BieELIAEV [who hasn't taken his eyes from Raxitin all 
through his talk]: I thank you for the lesson, Mikhail 
Aleksandrych, though I wasn’t in need of it. 

Raxitin [taking him by the hand]: Pardon me, please. 
I had no intention— I am not the one to give lessons. I 
merely happened to get into a talkative mood. 

Bievisev [ironically]: Without any motive? 

RakiITIN [somewhat confused|: That’s just it, without 
any particular motive. All I wanted— Until now, Aleksiei 
Nikolaich, you have had no occasion to know women. Women, 
as a sex, have a moral code of their own. 

BrevIAEV: Whom are you talking about? 

Raxitin: No one in particular. 

BIeLIAEV: Then you must be talking about women in 
general. Isn’t that right? 

Raxitin [forcing a smile]: Yes, very likely. I really 
don’t know how I happened to fall into this pedantic mood. 
However, let me, in farewell, give you a last bit of good 
advice. [Stops and motions in disgust.] Ah! What kind of 
a teacher am I! Pardon my chatter, please. 

BIELIAEV: On the contrary, on the contrary ... 

Raxitin: And so, don’t you want something from the 
city? 

BieviArv: No, nothing, thank you. I am sorry that you 
are going away. 

Raxitin: I thank you... . Believe me, that I, also, 
feel om 

[NaTaLtia Perrovna and Vinra enter from the office. 
VierA looks sad and pale.) 
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RakITIN: I am very glad to have become acquainted with 
you. [Presses BirLiAxrv’s hand again. ] 

NataiA Petrovna [who has been looking all the while 
at them both, goes up to them]: How do you do, gentle- 
men ? 

Raxitin [turning around quickly]: How do you do, 
Natalia Petrovna? How do you do, Viera Aleksandrovna? 

[BrELIAEV bows, silently, to NATALIA PETROVNA and 
Viera. He feels upset.) . 

NATALIA Pretrovna [to RaxitIn]: What are the good' 
things you are doing? 

RaxitTin: I am not doing anything. 

Natatia PeTRovna: Viera and I have had a walk in the 
garden. The air is so nice to-day. The linden trees smell 
so sweet. We walked under the linden trees. It’s quite pleas- 
ant to hear the buzzing of the bees overhead. [Zo BIELIAEv, 
timidly.] We were in hopes of meeting you there. 

[BiEL1AEV does not answer. ] 

Raxitin [to Naratia Petrovna]: Oho! You are pay- 
ing attention to the beauties of Nature, to-day? [After a 
moment's silence.| Aleksiei Nikolaich couldn’t go into the 
garden. . . . He donned a new suit to-day. 

BrieLiAEv [quick as a flash]: Surely, it is the only suit I 
have, and I might tear it in the garden. Is that what you 
meant to say? 

Raxitin [blushing]: No, not that, not that at all. 

[Viera silently goes up to the sofa, sits down, and busies 
herself with her work. Navatta PrETRovNa forces 
herself to smile at Brettanv. A short, but quite 
tedious silence ensues. | 

RAKITIN [venomously]: Oh, yes. I forgot to tell you, 
Natalia Petrovna, I am going away to-day. 
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Navauia Purrovna [agitatedly]: You are going away? 
Where? 

Raxit1n: To the city, on business. 

Naratia Perrovna: I hope not for long? 

Rakitin: It will depend upon how things go. 

Narauia Prrrovna: Try to come back soon. [To 
BIELIAEV, not looking at him.] Aleksiei Nikolaich! Were 
those your drawings that Kolia showed to me? Did you 
draw them? 

BiEvIAEV: Yes, I just sketched them. They’re not any 
good. 

NATALIA PETROVNA:~ On the contrary, I think they are 
very nice. You have quite a lot of talent. 

Raxkitin: I see that you are discovering new virtues in 
Mr. Bieliaev every day. 

Naratia Prerrovna [coldly]: Possibly. The better for 
him. [Zo Brevtarv.] You must have other drawings. Will 
you show them to me? [BIELIAEv bows. ] 

Rakitin [whe has been standing as though on pins and 
needles]: I think that it is time for me to pack up. Good- 
bye. [Goes to the door of the sitting-room.] 

NaTALia PeTrovna [turning in his direction]: This isn’t 
the final good-bye, yet? 

RAKITIN: Surely. 

BiELiAgv [after some hesitation]: Mikhail Aleksandrych! 
Wait, I will go with you. I want to say something to you. 

RaxitTin: Ah! 

[Both go into the sitting-room. NATALIA PETROVNA re- 
mains in the middle of the stage. After a few 
moments, she sits down, on the left.] 

Natauia Perrovna [after a brief silence]: Viera! 

Viera [without raising her head]: What do you want? 
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Narauia PETROVNA: Viera! For Heaven’s sake, don’t act 
like that towards me. For Heaven’s sake, Viera! My dear 
girl . . . [Viera does not say anything. NATALIA PETROVNA 
gets up, crosses the stage, and falls on her knees before VIERA. 
VieErA tries to raise her, but she turns away, and covers her 
face with her hands. Natratra Prrrovna, still on her 
knees, speaks.| Viera! Forgive me. Don’t cry, Viera. 
I am guilty before you; I am guilty. Can’t you forgive 
me? 

Vizra [crying]: Get up, get up. 

Narauia Perrovna: I am not going to get up, Viera, 
until you have forgiven me. It’s hard for you, but you must 
remember that it-isn’t any easier for me. Remember, Viera, 
remember that. Viera! You know everything. There is 
only this difference between us,—that I have sinned against 
you. joie at 

Viera [bitterly]: Is that the only difference? Oh, no, 
Natalia Petrovna, there is another difference between us. .. . 
To-day, you are so kind, so affectionate, so gentle 

NaraLia Prerrovna [interrupting her]: Because I feel 
my guilt. 

Viera: Really? Is that the only reason 

Natatia Prrrovna [getting up and sitting down near 
her]: What other reason could there be? 

Viera: Natalia Petrovna! Don’t torment me any more; 
don’t quiz me... [Navratia PErRovna is silent. ] 

Nataria Perrovna [sighing]: Viera! I see you cannot 
forgive me. 

VieRA: You are, to-day, so kind and so gentle, because 
you feel that you are loved. 

Naratia Prerrovna [confused]: Viera! 

Viera [looking at her]: Isn’t that true? 
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NarTatia Prtrrovna [sadly]: Believe me, we are both 
equally unfortunate. 

VierA: He loves you! 

Naratia Perrovna: Viera! What’s the use of torment- 
ing one another? It’s time for us both to come to our senses. 
Just think what my position is. In what a position we both 
are! Just think, on account of my fault, two people know 
about our secret already. [Stops.] Viera! Instead of tor- 
menting one another with suspicions and tricks, wouldn’t it 
be better for us both to think how to get out of this horrible 
position; how to save ourselves? Or do you think that I 
can stand this agitation, this nerve-racking? Or have you 
forgotten who I am? But I see you are not listening to me. 

Viera [looking at the floor thoughtfully]: He loves you. 

Natauia Perrovna: Viera! He will go away. 

Viera [turning around]: Oh, leave me alone. 

[Naratia Perrovna looks at her hesitatingly. At this 
moment IsuaAnv’s voice is heard from the office, 
“Natasha! Oh, Natasha! Where are you?’ ] 

Natauia Perrovna [getting up quickly and going to the 
office door]: Iam in here. What do you want? 

Istarv’s VorcrE: Come in here. I want to show you 
something. 

Nartauia Prerrovna: Right away. [She returns to VIERA 
and offers her hand. Viera doesn’t reciprocate. NATALIA 
PETROVNA sighs and goes into the office.] 

Visra [alone; after a short silence]: He loves her, and I 
must stay in her house. Oh, that is too much! [She covers 
her face with her hands and remains immovable.] 

[SHPIGELSKI appears in the sitting-room door, Care- 
fully, on his tip-toes, he goes up to ViERA, who doesn’t 
notice him. | 
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SHPIGELSKI [standing in front of ViRA, with his arms 
folded, and a venomous smile on his face]: Viera Aleksan- 
drovna! Ah, Viera Aleksandrovna! 

Viera [raising her head]: Who’s that? You, doctor? 

SHPIGELSKI: What’s the matter, my dear Miss? Aren’t 
you well? 

Viera: Yes. There is nothing the matter with me. 

SHPIGELSKI: Let me feel your pulse. [Feels her pulse. ] 
Hm! Beats quite fast. Oh, my dear Miss, my dear Miss! 
You don’t mind me at all, but I try so very, very hard for 
you. 

Viera [looking at him, sternly]: Ignati Ilich... 

SHPIGELSKI [quickly]: I am listening, Viera Aleksan- 
drovna. Don’t look at me like that. I am listening. 

VierA: Is that Mr. Bolshintsov, your friend, really a good 
man ? 

SHPIGELSKI: My friend Bolshintsov? A most excellent, 
most honest man. He is an example of kindness. 

Viera: He isn’t malicious? 

SHPIGELSKI: No, he is the kindest man— He isn’t really 
a man; he is a piece of wax. All one has to do is to mold 
him into the desired shape. He is a perfect lamb. 

VierA: You stand guarantee for him? 

SHPIGELSKI [pressing one hand on his heart, and lifting 
the other]: As I would for myself. 

Viera: If that is the case, you can tell him that I am 
willing to marry him. 

SHPIGELSKI [with joyful astonishment]: Is that true? 

Viera: Only tell him as quickly as possible. As quickly 
as possible. 

SHPIGELSKI: To-morrow, if you like. Surely. Hurrah 
for Viera Aleksandrovna! Great girl! I'll go at once. How 
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glad he will be— What an unexpected turn of affairs. He’s 
head over heels in love with you, Viera Aleksandrovna. 

Vizra [impatiently]: I don’t ask you to tell me that, 
Ignati Ilich. 

SHPIGELSKI: Well, as you like, as you like. Only, you 
will be happy with him. You will thank me for it. [Vipra 
makes a gesture of impatience.] Well, I won’t say any more. 
Then I can go and tell him 

Viera: You can, you can. 

SHPIGELSKI: Very well. Tl go at once. Good-bye. 
[Lastens.] By the way, I hear somebody coming. [He goes 
to the office door and stops on the threshold. Makes a gesture 
of doubt.] Good-bye. [Goes out.] 

Viera [looking after him]: Vl do anything in the world 
rather than remain here. [Gets up.] Yes, I have decided 
upon that. I will not stay in this house for anything in the 
world. I cannot bear her benign look. I cannot stand her 
smile. I cannot see how she can be at ease, how she can 
enjoy her happiness. She is happy, even though she pretends 
to be gloomy and morose. Her caresses are unbearable to me. 

[BIELIAEV appears in the sitting-room doorway, looks 
around, and then goes up to ViERA.} 

BIELIAEV [semi-audibly]: Viera Aleksandrovna! Are 


you alone? 

Viera [looks around, shudders, and after a moment’s 
silence]: Yes. 

BreviaEv: I am glad that you are alone. In fact, other- 
wise, I shouldn’t have come in. Viera Aleksandrovna! I 
have come to say good-bye to you. 

VieRA: Good-bye? 

BreviAEv: Yes. I am going away. 

Viera: You are going away? And you are going away? 
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Breviary: Yes, J am going away. [With strong inner 
agitation.] You see, Viera Aleksandrovna, it is impossible 
for me to remain here. My presence here has already created 
a lot of trouble. In addition to the fact that I have upset 
your quietude, and the peace of Natalia Petrovna, though I 
can’t account for it, I have also broken up the relationship 
between old friends. On account of me, Mr. Rakitin is going 
to leave here. For the same reason, you have quarreled with 
your benefactress. It is time to stop all that. After my de- 
parture, I hope, everything will become quiet and assume its 
former aspect. To turn the heads of rich ladies and young 
girls isn’t anything to my taste. Forget about me; and very 
likely, in time, you will wonder how it could have happened. 
I don’t want to deceive you, Viera Aleksandrovna. I am 
really afraid to stay here. I can’t be responsible for anything. 
I am not used to such things. I feel awkward; I think that 
everybody is looking at me. And finally, I should be unable, 
now, with both of you 

Virra: Oh, you needn’t take me into consideration. I 
shall not remain here very long. 

BreviaEv: How is that? 

VierA: That’s my secret. I am not going to stand in 
your way, believe me. 

BreviAzv: Well, you see, I must go away. Judge for your- 
self. It looks as if I had brought the plague into this house. 
Everybody is running away from here, now. Wouldn’t it be 
better for me to get away, while there is still time? Just 
now, I had a long talk with Rakitin. You cannot imagine 
how much bitterness he put into his words. Incidentally, he 
even joked about my suit. He was right. I must go away. 
Will you believe me, Viera Aleksandrovna? The time will 
seem pretty long to me, before I get into the carriage that 
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will take me away from here. The atmosphere here has be- 
come stifling to me; I want to get out into the air. I have 
no more strength left. I feel at once embittered and relieved, 
like a man who is going on a long journey across the ocean, 
or somewhere. He hates to part with his friends and yet, the 
sea is so alluring, the air blows in his face so freshly, that 
involuntarily, his blood begins to circulate freely, in spite of 
the fact that his heart is leaden. Yes, I am positively going 
to leave. I shall return to Moscow, among my colleagues, and 
get to work. 

VierA: Then you love her, Aleksiei Nikolaich? You love 
her, and yet you are going away. 

BIELIAEV: Stop that, Viera Aleksandrovna! That doesn’t 
do any good. Don’t you see that everything is over? LEvery- 
thing flashed up and then went out, like a spark. Let’s part 
friends. It is time I have come to my senses. Be well, and 
be happy. Sometime, we may meet again. I shall never 
forget you, Viera Aleksandrovna. I like you very much, be- 
lieve me. [Pressing her hands.] Take this note for me to 
Natalia Petrovna. 

Viera [looking at him, confusedly]: A note? 

Breviarv: Yes. I can’t say good-bye to her. 

Viera: Are you going right now? 

BreviaEv: Right now. I haven’t said a word about it to 
anybody except Mikhail Aleksandrych. He approves of it. 
I am going to walk from here to Petrovski. There I will 
wait for Mikhail Aleksandrych and we'll go to the city to- 
gether. From the city, I will write. My things will be sent. 
You see, everything is packed. You can read the note, if 
you like. There are only two words there. 

Viera [accepting the note from him]: And you are really 
going away? 
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BreviaEv: Yes, yes. Give her this note and tell her— 
No, don’t tell her anything. What’s the use? [Listens.] 
I hear somebody coming. Good-bye. [He runs to the door, 
stops a moment, then hurries out.] 

[VIERA remains with the note in her hand. NATALIA 
Perrovna enters from the reception-room. | 

Natatia Prrrovna [going up to VinrA]: Viera dear! 
[Looks at her and stops.| What is the matter with you? 
[Vira silently hands her the note.] A note? From whom? 

Viera [semi-audibly]: Read it. 

NataLtia PerrovNa: You scare me. [Reads the note to 
herself, and suddenly puts both hands over her face, and falls 
into a chair. Long silence.] 

Viera [going up to her]: Natalia Petrovna! 

Navarra Petrovna [not taking her hands from her face]: 
He is going away! He didn’t even want to say good-bye to 
me! You, at least have had a good-bye from him. 

VierA [gloomily]: He does not love me. 

Natatia Perrovna [taking her hands from her face, and 
getting up]: He has no right to leave that way. I want... 
He can’t do that. Who permitted him to end everything so 
foolishly? That’s despicable. I . . . how does he know that 
I would never have decided . . . [Dropping into the chair 
again.| Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! 

VrerA: Natalia Petrovna! You yourself told me just now 
that he must go away. Recollect. 

NataLiA Prerrovna: You are all right now. He is going 
away. Now you and I are equal— [Her voice breaks. ] 

Viera: Natalia Petrovna! You told me just now— 
Here are your own words: “Instead of tormenting one 
another, wouldn’t it be better for us to think how to get out 
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of this position? How to save ourselves?” We are saved 
now. 

Natauia Petrovna [turning away from her, almost with 
hatred]: Ugh! 

Viera: I understand you, Natalia Petrovna. Don’t worry 
about that. I am not going to oppress you long with my 
presence. We cannot live together. 

NataLia Prerrovna [trying to reach her hand to her, but 
letting it drop in her lap]: Why do you talk that way, Viera 
dear? Is it possible that you, too, intend to leave me? Yes, 
you are right; we are saved now. Everything is over; every- 
thing will be as before. - 

ViErA [coldly]: Don’t worry, Natalia Petrovna. [Looks 
at her silently.] 

[IsLAEV comes in from the office.] 

IsuaEv [having looked at Naratia Prrrovna for some 
time, semt-audibly to VirrA]: Does she know that he is go- 
ing away? 

Viera [hesitatingly]: Y-e-s, she knows. 

Isuarv [to himself]: Why is he going so soon? [Aloud.] 
Natasha! [Takes her hand. She raises her head.] It is I, 
Natasha. [She tries to smale.] Are you ill, my dear? I 
should advise you to lie down for a little while. You 

Natatia Perrovna: J am all right, Arkadi. It isn’t any- 
thing. 

Istarv: But you look pale. Truly, listen to me. Lie 
down and rest for awhile. 

Natatia PrrrovnA: Well, perhaps it would be best. 
[She tries to get up but cannot. ] 

Istazv [helping her]: You see. [She leans on his arm.] 
If you want me to, I will escort you. 
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Naratia Perrovna: Oh, I am not as weak as all that. 
Come on, Viera. 
[They start for the office. RAKITIN comes in from the 
sitting-room. NATALIA PETROVNA stops. | 
RaAxkiTIn: Natalia Petrovna! I have come 
Istarv [interrupting him]: Oh, Michel! Come here. 
[Takes him to one side, and semi-audibly, in w grieved voice, 
speaks.| Why did you tell her everything just now? I 
begged you not to. What was the hurry? I found her here 
in such a nervous state! 
RakitTin [doubtfully]: I don’t understand you. 
Istarv: You have told Natasha that you are going 
away ! 
Raxitin: And you imagine that that is what has made 
her nervous? 
Istarv: Ssh! She is looking at us. [Aloud.] Aren’t 
you going to your room, Natasha? 
Navatia PETRovNA: Yes, I am going. 
RakITIN: Good-bye, Natalia Petrovna. 
[Naratia Prerrovna takes hold of the door-knob, but 
doesn’t say anything. | 
IsuAEV [placing his hand on Raxittn’s shoulder]: Do 
you know, Natasha, that this is one of the best men 
Narvauia PeTrovNA [in a sudden outbreak]: Yes, I know, 
he is an excellent man; we are all excellent people—all of us, 
all of us. And yet— [She covers her face with her hands 
suddenly, pushes the door open with her knee, and goes out 
quickly. | 
[Viera follows her. IsuAxnv sits down at the table, and 
puts his head in his hands and remains silent:] 
RakITIN [looks at him for some time, shrugs his shoulders, 
smiles bitterly, and says]: What a peculiar situation I am 
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in! It’s great, I must say. It is even refreshing. What a 
parting, after a four years’ love affair! It is great, it’s great, 
it’s the desert of a babbler. Thank the Lord that everything 
is for the best. It is high time to cut out this sickly relation- 
ship. [Aloud to IsuAnv.] Well, Arkadi, good-bye. 

IsLaEv [raises his head. Tears roll down his cheeks]: 
Good-bye, my dear fellow. She isn’t— It isn’t so easy for 
her. I didn’t expect this, my boy. It’s like a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky. Well, it will all pass away. Well, thank 
you, thank you. You are a real friend. 

RaxKITIN [semi-audibly]: That’s too much. [Abruptly.] 
Good-bye. [Starts to go into the sitting-room. Runs into 
SHPIGELSKI. | 

SHPIGELSKI: What’s the matter? I have been told that 
Natalia Petrovna is not feeling well. 

IsLaznv [getting up]: Who told you? 

SHPIGELSKI: The maid. 

Istarv: No, it is nothing, doctor. I think it is best to 
leave Natasha alone now. 

SHPIGELSKI: Very well. [Zo Raxrrin.] I hear that you 
are going to town? 

RaAkITIN: Yes, on business. 

SHPIGELSKI: Oh, yes, on business. 

[At this moment ANNA SEMENOVNA, Lizaveta Boa- 
DANOVNA, Kouta, and ScoHaaF come in from the 
reception-room. } 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: What’s the matter, what’s the matter 
with Natasha? 

Kora: What’s the matter with Mamma, what’s the 
matter with her? 

Istarv: There is nothing the matter with her. I saw her 
just a minute ago. What’s the matter with you people? 
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Anna SEMENOVNA: But, Arkasha, we were told that 
Natasha didn’t feel well. 

Isuarv: And you believed it without cause? 

Anna Srmenovna: Then why are you so excited, 
Arkasha? Our feelings are understood. 

IsLaEv: Sure, sure they are. 

RaxiT1In: Well, I must go. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Are you going to leave us? 

Raxitin: Yes, I am going away. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [to herself]: Ah, now I understand. 

Kouta [to Istanv]: Papa dear! 

Istanv: What do you want? 

Koura: Why has Aleksiei Nikolaich gone away ? 

IstaAEV: Where has he gone? 

Kora: I don’t know. He kissed me, put on his cap, and 
went away. And now, it is time for my lesson in Russian. 

IsLAEV: He will surely come back soon. If not, we can 
send somebody to call him. 

Raxitin [semt-audibly, to Istanv]: Don’t send anybody 
after him. He will not return. 

[ANNA SEMENOVNA tries to listen. SHPIGELSKI is mur- 
muring something to LizAvera BoapAaNovna.] 

IsLarv: What does it mean? 

Raxkitin: He has gone away. 

IsLAEV: Gone away where? 

Raxitin: To Moscow. 

IsLAEV: To Moscow! What on earth is the matter with 
you? Have you all lost your heads, or what? 

RaxkITIN [in a very low voice]: Don’t say anything. 
Viera is in love with him. And so he, like an honest man, 
decided to keep away. [IsLaEv spreads out his hands and 
drops into a chaiwr.] Now you understand why he has gone? 
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IsLAEV [jumping up from the chair]: I? I don’t under- 
stand a thing. My head is simply swimming. What is there 
to understand? You are all running away somewhere, like 
a lot of partridges. And all because you are honest people; 
and you are all running at once, on the same day! 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [pushing him to one side|: What’s the 
matter? You say Mr. Bieliaev 

IsLaEv [shouting nervously]: Nothing, mother, nothing. 
Mr. Schaaf! Take Kolia and give him a lesson, instead of 
Bieliaev. Please take him away. 

ScuaaF: Yes, mein Herr. [Takes Kolia by the hand.] 

Kora: But, Papa— 

IsLanv [shouting]: Go, go! 

[ScHaar takes him away.] 

Isuazv: And you, Rakitin, I, myself, will escort. I will 
order horses saddled and will wait for you at the dike. And 
you, Mother dear, in the meantime, don’t disturb Natasha. 
You too, doctor. Leave her alone. [Shouts.] Matviei! 
Matviei! [Goes out quickly. ] 

[ANNA SEMENOVNA sadly but proudly sits down. Liza- 
VETA BoGDANOVNA gets in back of her. ANNA SEME- 
NovnaA looks at the sky, as 1f she wants to rid herself 
of the things going on around her. ] 

SHPIGELSKI [smilingly, to Raxitin]: Well, Mikhail 
Aleksandrych, don’t you want me to take you up to the high- 
way, in my new troika? 

RAKITIN: Have you got the horses already? 

SHPIGELSKI [modestly]: I have had a talk with Viera 
Aleksandrovna. . . . Would you like to have me? 

Raxitin: If you like. [Bows to ANNA SEMENOVNA. | 
Anna Semenovna, I have the honor 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [not getting up from her place; majes- 
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tically]: Good-bye, Mikhail Aleksandrovich. I wish you a 
pleasant journey. 

Raxitin: I thank you kindly. Lizaveta Bogdanovna! 
[Bows to her.] 

[She bows in return. RAKITIN goes out to the sitting- 
room. | 

SHPIGELSKI [going up to ANNA SEMENOVNA]: Good-bye, 
madam. 

ANNA SEMENOVWNA [a little less majestically ; nevertheless, 
austerely]: Oh, and you too are going away, doctor? 

SHPIGELSKI: Yes. Sick people, you know, are waiting 
for me. Then, you see, my presence isn’t wanted here. [He 
bows; nods to LizAvVETA BoGDANOVNA, who answers with a 
smile.] Good-bye. [Goes out after RaxiTIn. ] 

ANNA SEMENOVNA [watches him go out; folds her hands ; 
turns slowly to LizaAvera Boapanovna]: What do you 
think about all this, my dear? Hm? 

Lizaveta Bogpanovna [sighing]: I don’t know what to 
tell you, Anna Semenovna. 

ANNA SEMENOVNA: Have you heard that Bieliaev has 
gone, too? 

LizaveTtaA Boapanovna [stghing again]: Oh, Anna 
Semenovna! It is very possible that I shall have to leave here 
soon. I will have to go away. [ANNA SEMENOVNA looks at 
her in nervous surprise. LizAvEtTaA Boa@pANOvNA stands in 
front of her, but does not look at her.) 


CURTAIN 


THE COUNTRY WOMAN 
A Comedy in One Act 


CHARACTERS 


ALEKSIE! IvANOVICH STUPENDEV, a country official, 48 
years old 

Daria (DasHa) Ivanovna, his wife, 28 years old 

Misa, a-relative of Daria Ivanovna, 19 years old 

Count VALERIAN NIKOLAEVICH LUBIN, 49 years old 

THe Count’s Lackey, 30 years old 

VASILEVNA, Stupendev’s cook, 50 years old 

APOLLON, a boy in Stupendev’s service, 17 years old 


THE COUNTRY WOMAN 
A CoMeEpDy IN ONE Act 


The action takes place in a small town at STUPENDEV’S 
house. 

Scene: The reception-room of a poor official. In the back- 
ground, a door leading to the vestibule. On the right, a door 
leading to his private study. On the left, two windows, and 
between them a door leading to the garden. In the left 
corner stands a very low screen. Towards the front, a sofa, 
two chawrs, a little table, and a quilting-frame. On the right, 
a small mano, in front of which stands a little table and chair. 

DiscoverED—Daria Ivanovna sitting at the frame. She 
is dressed very simply, but tastefully. MisHa 1s sitting on 
the sofa, reading a book. 


Daria [without lifting her eyes and continuing to sew]: 
Misha! 

MisHa [dropping his book]: Well? 

Daria: Have you seen Popov? 

MisHa: I have. 

Daria: What did he tell you? 

MisHA: He said that he would send it in good shape. I 
asked him to be particular about the red wine. “Be sure, I 
will do so,” said he. [After a moment’s silence.] May I 
know, Daria Ivanovna, if you are waiting for anybody? 

Daria: I am. 


MisHa [after a moment’s silence]: May I know whom? 
491 
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Daria: You are curious! Still, you keep a close mouth, 
and so I can tell you whom J am expecting. I am expecting 
Count Lubin. 

MisHa: You mean that rich gentleman who came home to 
his estate not long ago? 

Daria: Yes. 

MisHa: He is expected to-day in Kulieshkin’s restaurant. 
Are you acquainted with him? 

Daria: Not now. 

Misa: Am I to understand that you have been? 

Daria: What are you quizzing me for? 

MisHA: Pardon me. [Short silence.] I ama fool. Why, 
he is the son of Katerina Dmitrievna, your benefactress. 

Daria [having looked at him]: Yes, my benefactress. 

[STUPENDEV’s voice: “She didn’t say so? Why didn’t 
she say so?’’] 

Daria: What’s the matter there? 

[STUPENDEV and VASILEVNA enter through the study 
door. STUPENDEV has no coat on. VASILEVNA is 
carrying a coat on her arm.] 

STUPENDEV [to Darta]: Dasha! Is it true that you told 
her... [MisHa gets up and bows.] Hello, Misha! Is it 
true that you told this woman—[Points to VAsILEvNA.]— 
not to let me have the other coat to-day ? 

Daria: I didn’t tell her. 

STUPENDEV [triumphantly turning to VASILEVNA]: Well, 
what did I say? 

Daria: I told her to ask you not to put that coat on 
to-day. 

STUPENDEV: Why isn’t that other coat all right? It’s a 
beautiful coat. You, yourself, made me a present of it. 

Daria: Oh, that was so long ago! 
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VASILEVNA: Oh, put this coat on, put it on, Aleksiei Ivan- 
ych! Sure, the other was a beautiful coat, but now the elbows 
are all worn out and it’s glossy in the back. [Helps him put 
on the coat. ] 

StupPENDEV [getting into the coat]: Who told you to look 
at the back? Oh, oh, go slow! You must let me put my arms 
in, first. 

VASILEVNA: Well [Goes out. | 

STUPENDEV: Don’t talk, woman! [He puts on the coat.] 
The devil! How tight it has got under the arms! Some 
tailors are so mean, and contemptible! They make you a 
coat in which you feel that you are being pulled up by a rope 
all the time. Dasha! I don’t know what made you take it 
into your head to make me put this coat on. It will soon be 
twelve o’clock and I’ll have to go to the office and put the 
uniform on. 


Daria: I am expecting company. 

STUPENDEV: Company? What company? 

Darra: Count Lubin. You know him, don’t you? 

SturpenDEV: Lubin? Yes, I know him. So you are 
expecting him, eh? 

Daria: Yes, I am expecting him. [Looking at StuPEN- 
DEV.] Why are you so surprised about it? 

StupenDEv: I am not at all surprised. I fully agree with 
you. But let me call your attention, my dear, to the fact that 
it is utterly impossible. 

Daria: Why? 

SrupENDEV: It is impossible, utterly impossible. Why 
should he come here? 

Daria: He wants to talk matters over with you. 

STuPENDEV: Well, that’s so, that’s so, but that doesn’t 
prove at all that he is going to come here. It doesn’t prove 
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that at all. He'll have me go to his house. He’ll call me to 
go there. 

Daria: He and I were acquainted once; he used to see 
me at his mother’s house. 

STUPENDEV: That doesn’t prove anything. What do you 
think, Misha? 

Misua: I? I am not thinking anything. 

STuPENDEV [to Daria]: Well, you see? He won’t come. 
How... ' 

Daria: Well, very likely, very likely. Only, don’t take 
your coat off. 

Srupenvev [after a moment’s silence]: I agree with you 
absolutely in that. [Pacing the room.] That’s why you’ve 
raised so much dust here to-day! This cleaning business— 
And you are so trim! 

Daria: Alexis! Please, no remarks. 

StupeNDEvV: All right, all right. Of course, no remarks. 
This count is ruined now, and so he may come here. Tell me, 
is he young? 

Darra: Younger than you are. 

SrupenDEv: H-m...I fully, fully agree with you. 
That’s why you played the piano all day yesterday! [JJlus- 
trates with his hands.] Yes, yes. [Hums.] 

MisHa: I went into Kulieshkin’s to-day, and they are 
expecting him there. 

STUPENDEV: They expect him? All right, let them. [To 
Daris.] How is it that I never saw him at Katerina 
Dmitrievna’s ? 

Darta: He lived in St. Petersburg, then. 

STUPENDEV: Hm... They say he has quite a few titles 
now. And do you really think he’ll come? 

[APOLLON enters from the vestibule. He wears a blue 
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livery with white buttons. It is a very poor fit. His 
face expresses dull amazement. ] 

APOLLON [secretly to StUPENDEV]: A gentleman is asking 
for you. ” 

STUPENDEV [frightened]: What gentleman? 

APOLLON: I don’t know. A gentleman in a hat, and with 
side-whiskers. 

STUPENDEV [confused]: Ask him in. [APOLLON looks at 
STUPENDEV secretly and goes out.] Could it be the count? 

[From the vestibule the count’s lackey enters. He is 
dressed in a nice travelling sut.] 

[APOLLON and VASILEVNA peep through the door, 
eagerly. | 

Lacxsy [with a Geramn accent; without removing his 
hat]: Is Mr. Stupendev living here? 

STUPENDEV: Yes. What do you wish? 

Lackey: Are you Mr. Stupendev? 

STUPENDEV: I am Mr. Stupendev. What do you wish? 

Daria: Aleksiei Ivanych! 

Lackey: Count Lubin has arrived and wants you to come 
to see him. 

STUPENDEV: Have you come from him? 

Daria: Aleksiei Ivanych! Come here. 

STUPENDEV [going up to her]: What do you want? 

Darta: Tell him to take his hat off. 

StupenDEev: You think? ...H-m... Yes, yes... 
[Going up to the lackey.] Don’t you think it’s quite warm 
here? [Points with his finger to the hat.] 

Lackey: No, it isn’t warm here. ... Shall I say that 
you will come soon? 

Srupenpev: I... [Dania makes signs to him.] May I 
know who you are? 
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Lackey: I am the hired man of His Highness,—his 
Kammerdiener. 

SrupenDEV [bursting owt suddenly]: Take your hat off! 
Take your hat off! Take your hat off, I tell you! [The 
_ lackey takes his hat off slowly.] Tell His Highness that I 
shall be... 

Daria [getting up]: Tell the count that my husband is 
very busy now, and cannot leave the house. And if the count 
wishes to see him, he may come here. Go! 

[The lackey goes out.] 

Srupenpev [to Daria]: Dasha! Truly. I think you 
... [Darta paces the room in silence.] However, I fully 
agree with you. How I fixed him! I fixed him in great 
shape. What an impudent fellow! [Zo MisHa.] Didn’t I 
fix him all right? 

MisuHa: That was fine, Aleksiei Ivanych, that was fine. 

STUPENDEV: I thought so. 

Daria: Apollon! [APOLLON enters. VastLevna follows 
him. Darta looks at APOLLON for a few minutes.) No, you 
look too funny in that livery. You had better not show your- 
self at all. 

VasrILevNA: Why does he look so funny, Madam? He 
is a man like every other man. And he is my nephew, 
too. 

SrupenpDEvV: Woman! Don’t argue. 

Darra [to Apotton]: Turn around. [APOLLON turns 
around.] No, you must not show yourself to the count. 
Go and hide yourself somewhere. You, Vasilevna, take his 
seat in the vestibule, please. 

VASILEVNA: But, Madam, I have work in the kitchen. 

STUPENDEV: Who tells you to work? 

VASILEVNA: What else? . 
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STupENDEV: Don’t argue, woman! Shame on you! Go 

on, woman! 
[VASILEVNA and APOLLON go out.] 

SrupenpDev [to Daria]: And so you really think that the 
count will come? 

Daria: I think so. 

STuPENDEV [pacing the room]: I am nervous. He'll be 
mad when he comes. I am awfully nervous. 

Daria: Please be as calm and as quiet as you can. 

STUPENDEV: Yes, ma’am. But Iam nervous. Misha, are 
you nervous? 

Misua: No, no. 

SrupEeNDEV: And I am awfully nervous. [Jo Darta.] 
Why didn’t you let me go there? 

Daria: That’s my business. You must remember that he 
wants you. 

STUPENDEV: He wants me. ... But Iam nervous. What 
is it, anyway? 

[APOLLON enters. ] 

APOLLON [with an unusually frightened expression]: I— 
I didn’t have time to hide myself. The gentleman came. I 
didn’t have time to hide myself. 

STUPENDEV [in an undertone]: Go, go. Go out here. 
[He pushes him into his study. ] 

Apotton: IJ—I didn’t have time to hide myself and 
Vasilevna went to the kitchen. [Disappears.] 

Lusin’s Voice: What does this mean? Is there no one 
here? What did that man run away for? 

STUPENDEV [despatringly to Daria]: Vasilevna went into 
the kitchen ! 

Lusin’s Voice: Butler! 

DariA: Misha, you go open the door. 
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[Counr Lusin enters. He is dressed very neatly and 
carefully, as beaux-hommes generally dress. ] 

MisHA: Come in, please. 

Lupin: Is Mr. Stupendev here? 

SrupEnDEV [bowing with some confusion]: I ...I—I 
am Stupendev. 

Lupin: Very glad to meet you, sir. I am Count Lubin. 
I sent my man here, but it didn’t please you to come to see 
me. 

StuPENDEV: Pardon me, Your Highness, I... 

Luzsin [turning around and bowing to Daria, who has 
stepped a little to one side]: My respects. I confess, I was 
quite surprised, but you must be very, very busy. 

StupENDEV: Exactly, Your Highness. I am very busy. 

Lupin: That’s all very well, but it seems to me that one 
can afford to drop his business, at least for some people, par- 
ticularly, when these people... . 

[VASILEVNA comes in from the vestibule. STUPENDEV 
motions to her to go away.] 

Lupin [continuing]: When these people... [Looks 
around with surprise. | 

[VASILEVNA gives him a sharp look and runs out. 
Lusin turns around and, looking at STUPENDEV, 
smiles. | 

STUPENDEV: That’s nothing, Your Highness. It’s just— 
a woman. She came and went. I am sorry that she came, 
but I am very glad she went away. Permit me to introduce 
you to my wife. 

Lusin [barely looking at her and bowing mechamcally]: 
I am very glad... 

STUPENDEV: Daria Ivanovna! Your Highness! Daria 
Ivanovna! 
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Luin [just as mechanically]: I am very glad, I am very 
glad. But I have come.. 

Daria [modestly]: Count, don’t you recognize me? 

Lusin [looking at her]: Oh, my Lord! Let me... 
Daria Ivanovna! This is an unexpected meeting! How 
long .. . Is it really you? Tell me. 

Daria: Yes, Count. We haven’t seen each other for a 
long time. It’s very evident that I have changed a great deal 
since then. 

Lupin: On the contrary, you are looking much better. I, 
of course, must have changed for the worse. 

Daria [innocently]: You haven’t changed one bit, Count. 

Lupin: Oh, don’t say that.. Now, I am real glad that 
your husband couldn’t come to see me, for it affords me a 
pleasant opportunity to renew our acquaintance. We are 
friends of long standing, are we not? 

STUPENDEV: Your Highness! She was the one... 

Daria [interrupting him]: “Friends of long stand- 
ing!” I dare think, Count, that during all this time, you 
haven’t thought even once about your “friends of long 


standing.” 
Lupin: I? On the contrary, on the contrary. I confess, 
that I didn’t quite remember whom you married... . My 


mother wrote me, not long before she died, but .. . 

Daria: What else could you have done, in St. Petersburg, 
in that great city, but forget your friends? We poor country 
people, we don’t forget our friends. [With a light sigh.] 
We don’t forget anything! 

Lupin: No, I assure you... [After a moment’s silence. ] 
Believe me, I have always taken a lively interest in your wel- 
fare, and I am very glad to see you now... [Thinks for 
a word.] —in a settled position. 
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Srupenpev [bowing]: Quite, quite settled, Your High- 
ness. We are a little poor, that’s the only trouble. 

Lupin: Oh, well... [Stlence.] [Turning to STUPEN- 
DEV.] May I know your name and patronymic? 

SrupenDEvV [bowing]: Aleksiei Ivanych, Your Highness, 
Aleksiei Ivanych. 

Lupin: My dear Aleksiei Ivanych! We want to talk over 
a little matter . . . I think this conversation will not be of 
interest to your wife, so we had better be alone for a little 
while. We’ll talk the matter over .. . 

STUPENDEV: Just as you like, Your Highness. Dasha... 

[Daria starts to go away.] 

Lupin: Oh, no. Please remain. Aleksiei Ivanych and I 
can go into his study. Would you like to, Aleksiei Ivanych? 

STUPENDEV: In my room? ... H-m, into my study? ... 
That ig. .% 

Lupin: Yes, into your study. 

StupENDEV: If Your Highness wishes it, well... 

Lusin [to Daria]: And we, Daria Ivanovna, will see each 
other again, I hope. 

[Daria IvANOVNA curtstes. ] 

Lusin: Good-bye. [Zo Stuprnprev.] Where shall I go? 
Here? [Pointing with his hat to the study. ] 

STUPENDEV: Yes, sir, here. But, Your Highness 

Lusin [not hearing him]: Very well, very well. [He 
goes into the room and is followed by StuPENDEV, who, while 
going out, makes some signal to Darta.] 

[Daria remains, thoughtful, and looks in their direction. 
After a@ moment or two, APOLLON comes running out 
from the study, and runs like mad to the vestibule. 
Daria shrugs her shoulders, smiles, and remains in 
her thoughtful pose. ] 
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Misua [going up to her]: Daria Ivanovna! 

Daria [coming to herself]: Well? 

Misua: May I know how long since you have seen His 
Highness ? 

Daria: Quite a long time,—twelve years. 

Misua: Twelve years! Think of it. And during all this 
time, you haven’t received any news from him? 

Daria: No, no news. Why, he has thought as little about 
me as about the Chinese emperor. 

MisHa: Just think of it! Why did he say then that he 
took a lively interest in. your welfare? 

Daria: Are you surprised at that? If you really are 
surprised at it, then it only goes to prove that you are quite 
young and inexperienced. [After a short silence.] How old 
he has grown! 

Misua: He has grown old? 

Daria: He paints and powders and dyes his hair. And 
how wrinkled his face is! 

Misua: Does he dye his hair? Oh, my, oh, my, what a 
shame! [Short silence.] I think he intends to leave here 
pretty soon. 

Daria [turning around to MisHa quickly]: What makes 
you think so? 

Misua [drooping his eyes modestly]: Oh, just be- 
cause. 

Darta: No, he won’t go away soon; he’ll remain for 
dinner. 

MisHa [with a sigh]: Oh, how nice that will be! 

Daria: Why? 

MisHa [modestly]: Otherwise, the victuals would all be 
for nothing. And the wine would go to waste if he didn’t 
remain,—that is, . . 
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Daria [drawling]: Y-e-s. Well, listen, Misha. The point 
is this: they will come out soon. 

MisHa [looking at her attentively]: Yes? 

Daria: So, you see, leave me by myself. 

MisHa: Yes. I’ll do that. 

Darra: IJ’ll invite the Count to dinner and Aleksiei 
Ivanych ... 

MisHa: I understand. 

Daria [puckering her brows]: What do you understand? 
Aleksiei Ivanych, I'll send out to you... 

Misua: All right. 

Daria: And you detain him,—only not for very long. 
Tell him that I want to talk something over with the Count 
for his benefit. Do you understand ? 

MisHAa: Yes, ma’am. 

Darra: All right, then. I will rely upon you. You can, 
if you want to, go out for a walk with him. 

Misua: Sure. Of course, we can go out for a walk. 

Darra: All right, then. Now you can go, and leave me 
by myself. 

MisHa: Yes, ma’am. [Starts to go and stops.) Don’t 
forget me, Daria Ivanovna. You know I am devoted to you, 
I may say, with my body and soul... . 

Daria: What do you want? 

MisHa: Oh, Daria Ivanovna! You know how I long to 
live in St. Petersburg. What would I do here without you? 
Please, Daria Ivanovna, do me a favor. I shall return it to 
you some day. 

Daria [after a moment’s silence]: I don’t understand 
you. I don’t know what’s going to happen to me. However, 
—all right, go. 

MisHa: Yes, ma’am. [With his eyes raised towards the 
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cetling.] ll do you a favor, Daria Ivanovna, some day. 
[Goes out to the vestibule. ] 

Daria [having remained immovable for a short while]: 
He didn’t pay the slightest attention to me, that was clear 
enough. He has forgotten me, and it seems to me that I 
have counted on his coming.in vain. And how many hopes 
have I cherished about his coming. . . . [Looks around.] Is 
it possible that I will have to remain here forever, forever? 
Well, it can’t be helped. [After a moment's silence.] Still, 
nothing has been decided on. He hasn’t really seen me 
yet. . . . [Looks into the glass.] At least, I don’t dye my 
hair. . . . We'll see, we'll see. [Paces the room a little; goes 
up to the piano and strikes a few chords.] They won’t come 
out so soon. This waiting tantalizes me. [Sits down on the 
sofa.] No, it’s not possible that I have grown rusty in this 
little town. ... How do I know? After all, how do I 
know? . .. Who can tell me here what has become of me? 
Who, in this little town, can tell me what has become of me? 
As it happens, I am above them all... . I am above them 
all! But for him, I shall remain a country woman, the wife 
of a country official, the protégé of a rich woman, who was 
settled in life somehow. And he,—he is a famous man, rich, 
and has many titles. . . . Well, he isn’t so very rich. His 
business in St. Petersburg has gone to pieces, and I think 
he has come here for a month. He is pretty good-looking,— 
that is, he used to be pretty good-looking. Now, he paints 
himself and dyes his hair. It is said, that memories are very 
dear to people in his circumstances, and he knew me twelve 
years ago,—ran after me. To be sure, he ran after me be- 
cause he had nothing else to do, but . . . [She sighs.] And 
I, at that time, was dreaming. What doesn’t a sixteen-year- 
old girl dream about! [Straightening up a little.] Oh, 
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Lord, oh, Lord! I think that I have saved one of his letters. 
Yes, I am sure I have. But where is it? I am sorry I 
didn’t think of it before. Still, I may find it yet. [Short 
silence.] We'll see. . . . These books and notes came at an 
opportune time. .. . How funny I feel! It seems to me 
that, like a general, I am preparing to meet my enemy in 
battle. How I have changed lately! How calmly, how 
quietly I am thinking these matters over! Necessity does 
teach quite a lot of things, and tears one away from some 
other things. No, after all, I don’t think I am as calm as 
I ought to be. I am nervous, but only because I don’t know 
whether I’ll succeed. . . . Oh, nonsense! I am no longer a 
baby, and memories are getting dear even to me. I have lived 
half of my life,—in fact, more than half. [Smiles.] And 
still they are not coming! What am I trying to obtain? A 
mere trifle. It is a mere trifle for him to get us a place in 
St. Petersburg, for Aleksiei Ivanych will be glad to get any 
position. Is it possible that I may not succeed in that? If 
so, I deserve to remain in this country town; I don’t deserve 
a better fate. [Putting her hand to her cheek.] These 
thoughts, this uncertainty have thrown me into a fever. My 
cheeks are burning. [Short silence.] Well, so much the 
better. [Hears a noise in the study.] They are coming! 
The battle will begin. Oh, Timidity! You are out of 
place now; leave me. [Takes a book and sits down on the 
sofa. | 
[SturEeNDEV and Count LuBIN enter.] 

Lupin: And so, I can rely upon you, my dear Aleksiei 
Ivanych. 

STUPENDEV: Your Highness, I, for my part, am ready to 
do whatever lies in my power. 

Lupin: I am very, very much obliged to you. I’ll send 
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you the papers in a very short time. To-day, I shall return 
to my place and to-morrow, or the day after... 

STUPENDEV: Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Lusin [going up to Darta]: Daria Ivanovna! Please 
pardon me. I am very sorry that I cannot remain any longer 
to-day, but I hope to come another time. 

Daria: Aren’t you going to have dinner with us, Count? 
[She gets up.] 

Lupin: I am very much obliged to you for the invitation, 
Date fs 

Daria: And I have been so pleased to think, to hope, that 
you would spend at least a little while with us! Surely, we 
don’t dare detain you.... 

Lupin: You are very considerate, but really—I have so 
much business .. . 

Daria: Just think, how long it has been since we have 
seen one another! And the Lord only knows when we may 
have another opportunity. You are such a rare visitor here. 

STUPENDEV: That’s true, Your Highness. You are, so to 
say, a Phoenix. 

Daria [interrupting]: Moreover, you will not be able to 
get home in time for dinner, and here, I can assure you, you 
will have a better dinner than anywhere in the city. 

STUPENDEV: Your Highness! We knew you were com- 
ing—— 

Daria [interrupting again]: So you promise us, isn’t 
that so? 

LuBin [somewhat forced]: You are asking me so kindly, 
that I can hardly refuse. 

Daria: Ah! [Takes his hat and puts it on the piano.] 

Lupin [to Daria]: I confess, that this morning when I 
left home, I didn’t expect to have the great pleasure of meet- 
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ing you. [After a moment’s silence.] Your city, as much as 
I have seen of it, is quite a nice little city. 

STUPENDEV: For a country town, it is quite lively, Your 
Highness. 

Daria [sitting down]: Please, Count, be seated. [LusIn 
sits down.] You cannot imagine how happy, how glad I am 
to see you in my house! [Zo SruprnpEv.] Oh, by the way, 
Alexis, Misha wants to see you. 

SrupENDEV: What does he want? 

Daria: I don’t know, but I think he wants you very much. 
Do go, please. 

STuPpENDEV: How will I... His Highness... Well, 
I can’t now. 

Lupin: Oh, please, do go. Don’t stand on ceremony with 
me. I shall be in very pleasant company. [Runs his fingers 
through his hair, mechanically. | 

STUPENDEV: But why is he in such a hurry? 

Daria: He wants you. Go, mon ami. 

Srupenpev [after a short silence]: Allright. Ill be back 
presently, Your Highness. [Bows.] 

[Lupin responds. STUPENDEV goes to the vestibule, 
talking to himself.] 

STUPENDEV: What on earth does he want me for? 

[Short silence. LuBr1n looks sideways at Daria, smiling 
and shaking his head. ] 

Daria [with her eyes lowered]: Are you going to stay 
here long, Your Highness? 

Lusin: Two months. I shall leave as soon as my affairs 
are straightened out a little. 

Daria: Are you staying in Spask? 

Lusin: Yes, at mother’s estate. 

Darra: In the same house? 
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Lupin: Yes. I confess, that it isn’t very agreeable to live 
in it now. It looks so old and dilapidated. I intend to tear 
it down next year. 

Daria: You say, Count, that it isn’t pleasant to live 
there? Oh, I don’t know. My memories of it are unusually 
agreeable. You really intend to tear it down? 

Lusin: Have you really a sentiment for the old place? 

Darra: Surely. Why shouldn’t I have? I passed the 
best days of my life there. Moreover, the pleasant recollec- 
tions of my benefactress, your deceased mother, you under- 
stand... 

Luzin [interrupting her]: Yes, yes, I understand. [A 
moment’s silence.] Surely, in those days, we had some very 
pleasant times there. 

Darra: And you haven’t forgotten them? ... 

Lusin: What? 

Darra [lowering her eyes again]: The past times? 

Lusin [turning around and looking at Daria attentively]: 
I haven’t forgotten anything, believe me. Tell me, please, 
Daria Ivanovna, how old were you then? Wait a minute, 
wait a minute! You know you can’t hide your age from me. 

Daria: I don’t want to hide it. I am now as old as you 
were then,—twenty-eight years. 

Lupin: Was I as old as that then? I think you are mis- 
taken. 

Darra: Oh, no, Count, I am not mistaken. I remember 
everything that concerns you very well. 

Lusin [with a forced smile]: Then I am a pretty old 
man now. 

Daria: You, an old man? Nonsense! 

Lupin: Well, well, I am not going to argue with you 
about that. [Pause.] Yes, yes, those were happy days: Do 
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you remember the morning walks we used to take in the 
garden under the elm trees? [Daria lowers her eyes.] No, 
tell me, do you remember them? 

Darta: I told you, Count, that we country people can’t 
forget the past, particularly when there have been no repe- 
titions. You must have experienced other times such as 
those. 

Luxsin [growing more jovial]: No, Daria Ivanovna, you 
mustn’t think that way about me. I mean it. To be sure, 
in a large city, there is a great life, particularly for a young 
man; but that very noisy life . . . I can assure you, Daria 
Ivanovna, that the first impressions are never effaced, and 
sometimes, through this city world, the heart... you 
understand what I mean? The heart is just yearning for... 
you know, there’s a kind of gnawing... 

Daria: Oh, yes, Count, I fully agree with you, that the 
first impressions cannot be effaced. I have had that ex- 
perience. 

Lupin: H-m! [A moment’s silence.] Admit, Daria 
Ivanovna, that you must be quite lonesome here. 

Daria [drawling]: I can’t say that. At first, to be sure, 
it was a little hard to get used to the new mode of life, but 
after a while . . . My husband is a very kind, nice man. 

Lupin: I agree with you in that. He is a very, very 
worthy man. 

Darra: Then I got used to it. It doesn’t require very 
much to be happy: a home, a little family,—[lowering her 
voice ]—and a few pleasant recollections. 

Lupin: And you have such pleasant recollections? 

Daria: Like every one else, I have. It is easy to drive 
lonesomeness away with them. 

Lupin: I infer then, that you are lonesome at times. 
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Daria: Does that surprise you, Count? You mustn’t for- 
get, that I had the good fortune of being brought up in your 
mother’s house. Compare that, which I had in my youth, 
with that which surrounds me now. . . . Surely, neither my 
condition nor my birth gave me the right to hope that I 
should continue to live the way I started. But, as you re- 
marked yourself, the first impressions are not effaced, and it is 
impossible to forget them. [Lowering her eyes.] And good 
sense would advise forgetting them. I am going to be frank 
with you, Count. Don’t you think that I perceive how crude 
and how funny things are here, to you? That lackey, who 
ran away from you like a frightened hare; that cook, and... 
and, very likely, myself... . 

Lupin: You, Daria Ivanovna? You are joking. On the 
contrary, I assure you, I am surprised. . . . 

Daria [quickly]: Jl tell you what surprises you, Count. 
You are surprised to notice, that I haven’t lost all the accom- 
plishments of my younger days; that I haven’t turned into 
the proverbial country woman. ... Do you think that this 
surprise is flattering to me? 

Lupin: How badly you interpret my words, Daria 
Ivanovna ! 

Daria: Very likely. But let’s drop that. Some wounds 
hurt when they are touched, even after they are healed. And 
then, I am resigned to my fate. I live by myself, in a little, 
dark corner, and if it hadn’t been for this meeting with you, 
the memories of my youth would have remained dormant. 
At any rate, I would never have talked about them. I feel 
ashamed, as it is. That is, to talk about it, rather than to 
entertain you in a more proper way. 

Lupin: What do you take me for, let me ask you? Don’t 
you think that I can appreciate your confidence in me? It 
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is you who are slandering yourself. I refuse to believe that 
you, with your education, with your bringing up, should have 
remained unnoticed here... . 

Darts: Positively so, Count, I assure you. And I don’t 
worry about it a bit. The pride of my youth still remains 
with me. I have no desire to be liked by people whom I don’t 
like myself. And then, we are poor and are dependent upon 
others, and that stands in the way of our getting closer to 
the people with whom I would like to get acquainted. Such 
acquaintance is impossible. Under the circumstances, I con- 
sider it best to remain by myself. Moreover, I don’t mind 
being by myself. I read, study, and, I must say, I have been 
very fortunate in having found a real good man for a 
husband. 

Lusin: Yes, that’s very apparent. 

Daria: My husband, to be sure, isn’t without some peculi- 
arities. I tell you all this, because I am quite sure that you 
must have noticed some. But for all that, he is an excellent 
man, and I should not have complained, and should have been 
pleased with everything, if 

Lupin: If what? 

Daria: If... sometimes... unforeseen . . . occurrences 
didn’t upset my peace of mind. 

Lusin: I don’t quite dare to interpret your meaning, 
Daria Ivanovna. What occurrences? At first, you spoke of 
recollections. . 

Daria [looking him straight in the face]: Listen, Count: 
I am not going to be deceitful with you,—in fact, I can’t be 
deceitful, and it would be really funny to be deceitful with 
you. Don’t you think that it means something to a woman 
to see the man whom she knew in her younger days, whom she 
knew in an entirely different world and under entirely differ- 
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ent circumstances, and to see him as I see you now?... 
{Lusin fires his hair stealthily.] To talk with him, and to 
think about the past? ... 

Luin [interrupting her]: And don’t you think that it 
means something to the man, whom Fate, so to say, has tossed 
around the world—that it means something to him to meet 
the woman who, like yourself, has retained every charm of her 
youth, every faculty, every fascination—cette grace? 

Daria [with a smile]: And still, that woman had very, 
very hard work to get that man to remain for dinner. 

Lupin: How malicious you are! However, tell me, do you 
think really, that all that doesn’t mean anything to him? 

Daria: I don’t think that. Well, you see how frank I 
am with you? It is always agreeable to think about one’s 
youth, particularly, when there is nothing in it to be re- 
proached. 

LusBin: Well, tell me, what would that woman say to that 
man, if he, that man, should assure her that he has never, 
never forgotten; that the thoughts of the meetings with her 
have always stirred his heart? 

Daria: What would she say? 

Lupin: Yes, yes. What would she say? 

Daria: She would say that she, herself, was stirred by 
his affable words, and—l[offering him her hand]—would offer 
him her hand in willingness to renew the old and devoted 
friendship. 

Lusin [taking her hand]: Vous étes charmante. [Wants 
to kiss her hand, but Darta takes it away.] You are amiable, 
unusually amiable. 

Daria [getting up; in a light tone]: How glad I am! 
How glad Iam! I was afraid that you wouldn’t want to re- 
member anything about me; that you would feel awkward, 
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disagreeable in our house, and that you would even find us 
discourteous. 

LuBIN [sitting, but following her with his eyes]: Tell me, 
Daria Ivanovna,.. . 

Daria [turning part way around to him]: What? 

Lupin: Did you advise Aleksiei I[vanych not to come to 
me? [Daria shakes her head cunningly.) You did it? 
[Getting up.] I assure you, upon my honor, that you will 
not regret it. 

Daria: Why should I? I saw through it right away. 

Lusin: No, no! J didn’t mean it in that sense. 

Daria [naively]: Notinthat sense? In what sense, then? 

Lusin: In the sense, that it would be a crime for you to 
remain here any longer. I shall not stand for that. I am 
not going to permit such a pearl to be lost in such a mire. 
I am going to see that you—that your husband gets a posi- 
tion in Petersburg. 

Daria: Oh, but that’s impossible for you to do. 

Lusin: Well, you’ll see. 

Daria: I say it is impossible for you. 

Lupin: Perhaps you think, Daria Ivanovna, that I 
haven’t enough... eh, eh... [He is trying to find a 
word|—influence. ... 

Daria: Oh, j’en suis parfaitement persuadée! 

Lupin: Tiens! [He speaks involuntarily.] 

Daria [laughing]: I think, Count, you said “Tiens!” 
Do you think that I have forgotten French? 

Lupin: Oh, no, I don’t think that. Mais quel accent! 

Daria: Oh, nonsense! 

Lusin: Still, I promise you a position. 

Daria: Really? You are not joking? 

Lusin: I am not joking; I am not joking. Not a bit. 
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Daria: Well, so much the better, then. Aleksiei Ivanych 
will be very, very much obliged to you. [After a moment’s 
stlence.] Only please, don’t think... 

Lupin: What? 

Darta: Nothing. This thought couldn’t have entered 
your mind, and therefore, it shouldn’t have entered mine. 
And so, we may live in St. Petersburg! Oh, how happy I 
should be, and how glad Aleksiei Ivanych would be! 

Lupin: We would see one another quite often, wouldn’t 
we? As I look at you, at your eyes, at your curls, it seems 
to me that you are only sixteen years old, and that we are 
as of yore, walking in the garden, sous ces magnifiques 
tilleuls. Your smile hasn’t changed one bit; your laughter is 
as sweet and as charming as aussi jeune qu’alors. 

Daria: How do you know that? 

Lupin: How do I know it? Don’t I remember it? 

Daria: I didn’t laugh then; I didn’t feel like laughing. 
I was sad, thoughtful, silent— Have you forgotten it? 

Lusin: Still, sometimes... 

Daria: You should have forgotten that less than anybody 
else, Monsieur le Comte. Oh, how young we were then! 
Particularly I. When you came to us, you were already a 
brilliant young army officer. Do you remember how glad 
your mother was? How she couldn’t keep her eyes off you? 
Do you remember how you turned the head of your old aunt, 
the Countess Liza? [After a moment's silence.] No, I 
didn’t laugh in those days. 

Lupin: Vous étes adorable... plus adorable que 
jamais. 

Daria: En vérité? Recollections are wonderful. You 
did not tell me that before. 

usin=. a? I, who... ’.). 
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Darra: Well, that’s enough. Otherwise, I might think 
that you are only paying me compliments, and that isn’t good 
between old friends. 

Lupin: I? Paying compliments? 

Daria: Yes, you. Don’t you think that you have changed 
a great deal since the last time I saw you? However, let’s 
talk about something else. You had better tell me what you 
are doing and how you are living in St. Petersburg. That 
would interest me much more. I am sure, you are continu- 
ing your interest in music. Isn’t that so? 

Lupin: Yes, among other things. 

Daria: Is your voice as nice as ever? 

. Lupin: I have never had a nice voice, but I still sing a 
little. 

Darra: J remember, you had a wonderful voice,—so sym- 
pathetic. You also composed music. 

Lusin: I compose now, a little, now and then. 

Daria: In what style? 

Lupin: In the Italian style. I don’t recognize any other 
style. Pour moi-je fais peu; mais ce que je fais est bien. 
By the way, you were interested in music. As far as I re- 
member, you sang very sweetly, and played the piano very 
well. I hope that you haven’t given it up? 

Daria [pointing to the piano and the music lying on it]: 
That is my answer. 

Lupin: Ah! [Goes up to the piano.] 

Daria: I am sorry to say, though, that my piano is very 
poor. But it keeps in tune. It jars a little, but still, it is 
good enough to drive the blues away. 

Lusin [striking two or three notes}: It’s not bad tone, 
at all. By the way, what a happy thought,—you read 4 livre 
ouvert? 
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Daria: If it isn’t very hard, I do. 

Lusin: Oh, it isn’t a bit hard. I have with me a little 
thing, une bagatelle que j’ai composée, a duet, from my opera, 
for tenor and soprano. Perhaps you have heard about it,— 
I am writing an opera just for the fun of it. You know— 
sans aucune prétention. 


Daria: Is that so? 
Lupin: Well, if you will permit me, I will send for that 


duet. Or perhaps, it would be better for me to go after it 
myself. We’ll try to interpret it together, do you want to? 

Daria You have it with you? 

Lupin: Yes, where I am stopping. 

Daria: Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Count, get it quickly. TIL 
be very thankful to you. Please, go after it. 

Lusin [taking his hat]: JIll go at once. Vous verrez, 
cela n’est pas mal. I hope that the little piece of nonsense 
will please you. 

Daria: How could it be otherwise? Only, I must ask 
your indulgence in advance. 

Lupin: Oh, you mean on the contrary, I... [Going 
out]—And so, you didn’t feel like laughing then ? 

Daria: J think you are laughing at me, now! And yet, I 
could show you one thing... 

Lupin: What’s that? What’s that? 

Daria: Which I have saved. Id like to see whether or 
not you would recognize it. 

Lusin: What thing are you talking about? 

Daria: I know what I am talking about. You had better 
go now, and get your duet, and we will see, later. 

Lupin: Vous étes une ange. I shall return presently. 
Vous étes une ange! [He waves his hand: “Ta, ta!” and 


goes out.] 
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Daria: Victory! Triumph! Hurrah! ... Is it pos- 
sible, so quickly, and so unexpectedly? Ah! “Je suis une 
ange—je suis adorable!” That means I haven’t grown com- 
pletely rusty, yet. I am even pleasing to such people as he 
is—[smiling ]—as he is. . . . Oh, dear Count! I can hardly 
hide the fact that you are very funny and very old. He 
didn’t even blush when I told him that he was twenty-eight 
years instead of thirty-nine! Well, I didn’t blush either, 
when I told that le. Bring your duet, as you call it. You 
may be assured in advance, that I shall find it very charming. 
[Stops in front of the glass, and looks at her waist admir- 
ingly.] Poor country dress! Ill soon part with you. Good- 
bye! It wasn’t in vain that I worked on it myself, that I 
asked the captain’s wife for the fashion-plate! You have 
served your purpose. I shall never throw you away, but I 
shall not wear you in St. Petersburg. [Fixing herself a 
little.] I think that velvet would fit these shoulders 
better*.s). 

[The vestibule door opens and MisHa sticks his head in. 
He looks at Daria for a few minutes, and, without 
entering, calls, semt-audibly. } 

MisHa: Daria Ivanovna! 

Daria [turning around quickly]: -Oh, is that you, Misha? 
What do you want? I have no time now. 

MisHa: I know it, I know it. I am not coming in. I 
just want to tell you, that Aleksiei Ivanych will return 
soon. 

Daria: Why didn’t you go for a walk with him? 

Misua: I did walk with him, Daria Ivanovna, but he told 
me that he wanted to go to the office, and of course, I couldn’t 
keep him back. 

Daria: Well, and did he go to the office? 
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MisHa: Yes, exactly. He went to the department, but 
after a short while, he came out again. 

Daria: How do you know that he came out again? 

MisHa: I saw him, from around the corner. [He 
listens.] I think he is coming. [Hides himself, but appears 
again in a minute.] You haven’t forgotten me, have you? 

Daria: No, no, I haven’t. 

Misua: Very well. [Disappears.] 

Daria: Is it possible that Aleksiei Ivanych is getting 
jealous? That would be opportune, wouldn’t it! [She sits 
down. ALEKSIEI IVANYCH comes in from the vestibule. He 
is nervous. Darta looks around.| Oh, is that you, Alexis? 

STUPENDEV: Yes, my dear. Has the Count gone? 

Daria: I thought you were at the office. 

STUPENDEV: I went there, and told them not to expect 
me. For how can I work to-day? We have such company! 
Where has he gone? 

Daria [getting up]: Listen, Aleksiei Ivanych! Do you 
want to get a good position, with a good salary, in St. 
Petersburg? 

SrupenDEvV: Do I? Of course! 

Daria: Do you want to? 

StuPENDEV: Certainly, I want to. What a question! 

Daria: Well, then, leave me to myself. 

SturenpDev: What do you mean, “to yourself”? 

Daria: Leave me alone with the Count. He'll return 
presently. He went to get a duet. 

STUPENDEV: A duet? 

Daria: Yes, a duet. He has composed a duet, and we 
want to try it together. 

StupenDEV: Then why must I go away? I want to hear 


it, too. 
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Daria: Oh, Aleksiei Ivanych! Don’t you know, that all 
composers are bashful, and a third person is terrible to 
them ? 

StuPpENDEV: To the composers? H-m! A third per- 
son. ... But really, I don’t know whether it would be 
proper ... for me to leave the house. The Count might 
feel insulted. 

Daria: Not at all, I assure you. He knows that you are 
a busy man, and anyway, you'll be home for dinner. 

STuPENDEV: For dinner? Yes. 

Daria: At three o’clock. 

STuPENDEV: At three o’clock. H-m! Yes. I quite agree 
with you. For dinner, and at three o’clock. [He turns 
around. | 

Daria [after waiting a moment]: Well? 

STUPENDEV: Oh, I don’t know. I have sort of a headache. 
My whole left side hurts me. 

Daria: Is that possible? Your left side? 

STUPENDEV: So help me God, it’s true. This whole side, 
—here. I think I had better stay home. 

Darra: Listen, my dear, you are jealous of the Count. 
That’s evident. 

StupeNDEV: I? Jealous? What makes you think so? 
It would be very foolish .. . 

Darra: Sure enough, it would be very foolish. There is 
no doubt about that. But you are jealous. 

STUPENDEV: I am? 

Daria: You are jealous of a man who dyes his hair! 

STUPENDEV: He dyes his hair? What of it? I am wear- 
ing a wig. 

Daria: That’s true, too. Well, since your peace of mind 
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is dear to me, then you had better remain. But please don’t 
think about St. Petersburg any more. 

StupenpDEev: Why? Does my position in St. Petersburg 
depend upon my absence from home? 

Daria: Exactly. 

SturpenDEV: H-m! That’s strange. Well, I agree with 
you. Nevertheless, you agree with me, that it is quite strange. 

Daria: Perhaps it is. 

STUPENDEV: It’s very strange, very strange. [Walks 
around the room.| H-m! 

Daria: At any rate, you must decide, and decide quickly. 
The Count will return presently. 

STtupENDEV: That’s so strange! [After a moment's 
silence.] You know, Dasha, I am going to stay. 

Daria: As you like. 

StupENDEV: Did the Count tell you anything about the 
position ? 

Darts: I can’t add a thing to what I have said already. 
Remain, or go out. Do as you lke. 

SrupeNDEV: And it’s a good position? 

Darra: Yes, a good position. 

SrupenDEV: I quite agree with you. I—I will remain. 
I positively remain, Dasha. 

[LuBIN’s voice is heard, in a roulade.] 

SrupenpEV: Here he is. [After a little hesitation.] At 
three o’clock. Good-bye. [Runs into his study.] 

Darra: Thank goodness! 

[Lusrn enters, holding a roll of music in his hand.] 
Darra: At last you are here, Count! 
Lupin: Me voila, me voila, ma toute belle. I was delayed 


a little bit. 
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Daria: Let’s see, let’s see. You cannot imagine how 
impatient I am. [Takes the roll from his hand and looks at 
tt eagerly. ] 

Lupin: Please, don’t expect to find anything unusual 
about it. I told you before that it was just a little nonsense, 
a mere nothing. 

Daria [not taking her eyes from the paper]: On the con- 
trary, on the contrary ... Oh! mais c’est charmant! Oh, 
how nice this transition is! [Pointing to a certain place 
with her finger.] Oh, I just love this part. 

Lusin [smiling modestly]: Yes, it isn’t a very common 
transition. 

Daria: And this rentrée! 

Lupin: Oh, you like it? 

Daria: It is very, very nice. Well, come on. Let’s start. 
What’s the use of losing time? [She goes to the piano, sits 
down, and puts the music on the parpitre. usin stands 
right back of her.] Is this—andante? 

Lupin: Andante, andante amoroso quasi cantando. [He 
coughs a little.] Khem—khem! I am not in good voice 
to-day, but you will pardon me. . . . Une voix de composi- 
teur, vous savez. 

Daria: That’s a well-known excuse. What shall I say then? 
Well, Pll begin. [She plays the ritournelle.| This is hard. 

Lupin: Not for you, it seems. 

Daria: The words are very charming. 

Lupin: Yes; I found them, I think dans Metastase. .. . 
I don’t know whether they are written very subtly—[point- 
ing with his finger]. This, he sings to her: 

La dolce tua immagine 
0, vergine amata 
bell’ a ma inamorata... 
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Well, listen. [He sings in Itahan style. Daria accompanies 
him.} 

Darra: Beautiful! Beautiful. ... . Oh, que c’est joli! 

Lusin: Do you think so? 

Daria: It’s wonderful, wonderful! 

Lusin: I didn’t sing it, really, as it ought to be sung. 
But how beautifully you accompany! I assure you, no one, 
no one ever accompanied me like that. 

Daria: You are flattering me. 

Lupin: I? That isn’t in my make-up, Daria Ivanovna. 
Believe me, c’est moi qui le dis. You are a wonderful 
musician. 

Dart [still looking at the notes]: I love this passage. It 
is so original! 

Lupin: Isn’t it? 

Darra: Is the whole opera as good? 

Lusin: You know that is a question the composer cannot 
answer. But it seems to me, that the rest isn’t, at least, any 
worse, if it isn’t better. 

Darta: Won’t you play something for me from the 
opera? 

Lupin: I would be very glad and very much pleased to 
be able to comply with your wish, Daria Ivanovna, but to my 
great sorrow, I neither play the piano nor have I any of the 
music with me. 

Daria: What a pity! [Getting up.] Well, some other 
time. I hope, Count, that you will visit us again before you 
go. 

Lupin: With your permission, I will come here every 
day. And as for my promise, you can rest assured of that. 

Daria [naively]: What promise? 

Lupin: J’ll find a position for your husband in St. Peters- 
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burg. I promise you that on my word of honor. You must 
not remain here. It would be a shame, a perfect shame. 
Vous n’étes pas faites. You should... pour végéter 
ici. . . . You must be one of the most brilliant ornaments of 
our society, and I want ... I shall be very proud of being 
the first . . . It seems to me that you are thinking about 
something. May I ask what it is? 

Daria [coming to herself]: “La dolce tua immagine.” 

Lupin: Ah, I knew, I knew that that line would make an 
impression upon you. In fact, everything I do est trés 
chantant. 

Darra: That line is unusually nice! But pardon me, 
Count. I didn’t hear what you were saying on account of 
the music. 

Lupin: I said, Daria Ivanovna, that you must move to 
St. Petersburg, first, because of yourself, and, on account of 
your husband; secondly, for my sake. I dare mention myself 
because . . . because our ties of long ago give me a certain 
right to speak about myself. I have never forgotten you, 
Daria Ivanovna, and now, more than ever, I can assure you 
that I am really devoted to you. This meeting with you... 

Daria [sadly]: Count, why do you say that? 

Lupin: Why shouldn’t I say what I feel? 

Daria: Because you mustn’t awaken in me... 

Lupin: Awaken? What? Did you say, “awaken”? 

[StupenpEv shows himself in the door of his study.] 

Daria: Hopeless expectations ! 

Lupin: Why hopeless, and why expectations? 

Daria: Why? Ill try to be frank with you, Valerian 
Nikolaich. 

Lupin: You remember my name! 

Daria: Well, you see, here, you have given me some of 
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your attention, but in Petersburg, I may seem to you such 
a nonentity, that you will be sorry for what you now intend 
to do for us. 

Lupin: Oh, what are you talking about? You don’t know 
your own value. Don’t you understand ... mais vous étes 
une femme charmante. . . . To be sorry for that which I am 
going to do for you, Daria Ivanovna! 

Daria [seeing StuPENDEV]: You mean to say, for my 
husband ? 

Lupin: Yes, yes, for your husband, I mean. Do you mean 
to say that I will be sorry for what I am going to do for 
your husband? No, you don’t know my real feelings es 
I also want to be frank with you, in my turn. 

Daria [somewhat confused]: Count . 

Lupin: You don’t know my real feelings in the matter, 
I tell you. You don’t know them. 

[STUPENDEV comes into the room quickly, goes up to the 
Count, who ts standing with his back to him, and 
bows. | 

SturenDEV: Your Highness! Your Highness. . . 

Lupin: You don’t know my real feelings, Daria Ivanovna. 

STUPENDEV [guite loudly]: Your Highness! Your 
Highness ... 

Luin [turning around quickly, and looking at him for a 
little while, then calmly]: Oh, is that you, Aleksiei Ivanych? 
Where did you come from? 


STUPENDEV: From my study ... from my study, Your 
Highness. I was in my study, right here, in my study, Your 
Highness. . 


Lusin: I thought you were at work in the department. 
Your wife and myself have been playing some music here. 
Mr. Stupendev! You are a most fortunate man. I am tell- 
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ing you this, so openly, without any reserve, because I have 
known your wife since she was a child. 

SrupenpEv: You are very kind, Your Highness. 

Lupin: Yes, yes, you are a very fortunate man. 

Darta: My dear, you ought to be thankful to the 


Count 
Lupin [interrupting quickly]: Permettez. . . . Je le lui 
dirai moi-méme . . . plus tard . . . quand nous serons plus 


d@accord. [Aloud to SruPENDEV.] You are a fortunate man. 
Do you like music? 

STUPENDEV: Yes, sir, Your Highness, I 

Lupin [turning to Daria]: By the way, you wanted to 
show me something. Have you forgotten about it? 

Daria: I? 

Lusin: Yes, you. Vous avez deja oublié. 

Daria [quickly and semi-audibly]: IU est jaloux et il com- 
prend le francais. Oh, yes, that’s it. I have just thought of 
it. I wanted to . . . show you our garden. We have plenty 
of time before dinner. 

Lupin: Ah! ‘Is that it? [After a moment's silence.] 
Oh, you have a garden, have you? 

Daria: A small garden, but there are lots of flowers 
in it. 

Lupin: Yes, yes. I remember. You have always been 
fond of flowers. Show it to me; show me your garden, if you 
please. [Goes to the piano and takes his hat.] 

STUPENDEV [semi-audibly to Darta]: What... what... 
what does this mean, eh? 

Daria [semi-audibly]: Three o’clock, or no position. 
[She walks away from him and takes her parasol. ] 

Lupin [returning to them]: Will you give me your arm? 
[Semi-audibly.] I understand you now. 
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Daria [looking at him and smiling faintly]: Do you 
think so? 

STUPENDEV [waking up]: But... but... I'll go along 
with you. 

Daria [stopping and looking at him]: You want to come 
along, mon ami? Come on, come on with us. Come on. 

[Darra and LUBIN go out towards the door leading into 
the garden. | 

STUPENDEV: Yes...1...Tll go. [Takes his hat and 
goes a few steps. | 

Darra: Come on, come on. [Daria and LuBIN go out.] 

STUPENDEV [takes a few more steps, rumples up his hat 
and throws tt on the floor]: The devil with it! I stay. I 
stay. I am not going. [Paces the room.] I ama man of 
resolution; I don’t like halfway measures. I want to see 
how far . . . I want to see it out to the end. I want to con- 
vince myself by seeing it with my own eyes, That’s what I 
want to do. For in the last analysis, it’s a case that has never 
been heard of before. Well, of course, she knew him when 
she was a child. Then, of course, she is an educated woman, 
—a very, very educated woman, but why does she fool me? 
Because I haven’t received such an education? Tirst, it isn’t 
my fault. They are talking about a position in Petersburg 
—what nonsense! Can I believe it? As though he could 
give me a position! And is he such an important bird him- 
self— His affairs are in pretty bad shape. Well, of course, 
he may somehow get me a position. But what’s the necessity 
for being with him téte-d-téte, all day long? That isn’t be- 
coming. Well, he promised, so that’s all that’s necessary. 
At three o’clock ... Tells me at three o’clock! [Looks at 
the clock.] And it is only quarter past two now. [Stands 
still a moment.] I am going to the garden. [Looks out the 
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garden door.] Can’t see them. [Picks up his hat and 
straightens it owt.] I am going. So help me God, I am go- 
ing. She, herself, she herself—[mimics her]—“Come along, 
mon ami, come along.” [After a short pause.] But if I 
should go! No, I’m on to you. I can’t go. If I should go, 
then... Eh? [He gets angry and throws the hat on the 
floor agatn.] 
[MisHa enters. ] 

Misua [going up to StupENDEV]: What’s the matter with 
you, Aleksiei Ivanych? You don’t seem to be feeling like 
yourself. [Picks up the hat, fixes it, and puts it on the table. | 
What’s the matter with you? 

STUPENDEV: Keep away, my boy, keep away, please. At 
least, don’t bother me. 

MisHA: Please, Aleksiei Ivanych, don’t talk to me like 
that. Have I upset you in any way? 

STuPENDEV: No, you haven’t upset me. But—l[points 
with his hand in the direction of the garden]—they have. 

Misua [looking at the door; innocently]: May I ask 
whom you mean by “they”? 

STUPENDEV: “Whom I mean by they!” ...He... 

MisHa: Who is he? 

STuPENDEV: As though you don’t know! The Count. 

Misua: And how has he upset you? 

STuPENDEV: How? He hasn’t left Daria alone since 
morning. He sings with her and walks with her... Do 
you think that’s pleasant? You think it’s pleasant, for her 
husband ? 

Misua: It’s nothing to her husband. 

StuPENDEV: What do you mean by it? Didn’t you hear 
me say that he is walking with her and singing with her? 

MisHA: Is that all? ... Aleksiei Ivanych! Really, it’s 
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a sin to get yourself upset on account of that. It’s all being 
done for your good, so to say. The Count is a very important 
individual, with much influence. He has known Daria 
Ivanovna since her childhood— Why not take advantage of 
it all? After all, it really is a shame to look a right-minded 
man in the face. I feel that my expressions are a little 
strong,—perhaps quite strong, but my devotion to you... 

STUPENDEV: Go to the devil with your devotion to me! 
[Sits down and turns away from MisHa.] 

Misua: Aleksiei Ivanych!... [After a moment’s 
silence.] Aleksiei Ivanych!... 

STUPENDEV [without changing his position]: What do you 
want? 

MisHa: What’s the use of your sitting like that? Come, 
let’s take a walk. 

STUPENDEV: I don’t want to walk. 

MisHa: Come on, so help me God, come on. 

StuprenDEv [turning around quickly and crossing his 
hands]: Id like to know what you're after. Id like to 
know why you don’t leave me alone for a single minute? Did 
vou get orders to follow me as a nurse does a child? 

MisuHa [lowering his eyes]: Yes, I was told to do it. 

STUPENDEV: Who dared tell you that? 

Misua: It was for your good, Aleksiei Ivanych. 

SrupENDEV: May I know, sir, who told you to do that? 

Misua [groaning a little]: For the Lord’s sake, Aleksiei 
Ivanych, listen to me! I want to say just a cuople of words, 
Aleksiei Ivanych, just a couple of words. I cannot explain 
it to you in detail. I think it is going to rain... . They'll 
come right in. 

SrupENDEV: It’s going to rain, and you are asking me to 


go to walking! 
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MisHa: But we can walk in the street a little way. Please, 
Aleksiei Ivanych, don’t get excited. What are you afraid 
of ... We are here; we are watching them. It is such a 
simple matter. You'll come back at three o’clock. 

STuPpENDEV: What are you bothering about, I’d like to 
know. What did she tell you? 

MisHa: ‘To tell the truth, she didn’t tell me anything. 


Only . . . you are both my benefactors, you are my benefac- 
tor and she is my benefactress. Moreover, she is related to 
me. Why shouldn’t I take care . . . [Takes his arm.] 


STuPENDEV: I won’t leave this place, I tell you. My place 
is right here. I am master here. Here! This is my place. 
T’ll upset their plans! 

Misua: Surely, youre master here. But as long as I am 
telling you that I know all about it... 

STUPENDEV: Well, suppose you are telling me! Don’t you 
think that she can fool you, too? Look out. You are young 
yet, and foolish. You don’t know the women . . 

Misua: How should I know them... . Only 

SturenpDEV: I found the Count here, and with my own 
ears, I heard how he insisted on saying, “But my dear woman, 
you don’t know my feelings towards you. I am going to tell 
them to you.” . . . And you are calling me for a walk! 

Misua [sadly]: I think it is raining, Aleksiei Ivanych. 

STUPENDEV: Well, you see, he is too attentive. [After a 


moment’s silence.]| H-m, it is raining a little. 

MisuA: They are coming in, they are coming in. [Takes 
him by the arm again. ] 

STUPENDEV [resisting]: I am not going, I tell you. 
[After a moment’s stlence.] Well, the devil take it all! 
Come on. 

MisHa: Let me get your hat. 
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STUPENDEV: Oh, 1 don’t want any hat. Throw it away. 

[Both run into the vestibule. | 
[Daria and Luin enter from the garden. ] 

Lupin: Charmant, charmant! 

Darra: You think so? 

Lupin: Your garden is unusually beautiful, as is every- 
thing else here. [A moment’s silence.] Daria Ivanovna! 
I confess . . . I didn’t expect all this. I am enchanted, I 
am enchanted. ... 

Daria: What is it you didn’t expect, Count? 

Lupin: You understand me. When will you show me 
the letter ? 

Daria: What do you want it for? 

Lusin: What do I want it for? I want to know whether 
I felt the same way at that memorable time, when we were 
so young. 

Daria: Count, I think it would be better for us not to 
think about that time any more. 

Lusin: Why? Don’t you see, Daria Ivanovna, what an 
impression you have made upon me? 

Daria [confused]: Count! 

Lupin: No, now listen to me. I am going to tell you 
the truth now. When I came here, and saw you, I confess 
I thought—you’ll pardon me, please—I thought that you 
wanted only to renew our acquaintance. .. . 

Daria [raising her eyes]: And you made no mistake. . 

Lupin: And therefore, I ...1I... 

Daria [smiling]: Go on, Count, go on. 

Lupin: Then I suddenly convinced myself that I had met 
with an unusually attractive woman, and now, I must frankly 
admit, that you have turned my head. 

Daria: Are you laughing at me, Coun? 
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Lupin: I, laughing at you? 

Daria: Yes, you. Let’s sit down, Count. Let me say a 
couple of words to you. [She sits down. ] 

LuBIN [sitting down]: You still disbelieve me! 

Daria: And you want me to believe you? Nonsense! As 
though I don’t know what sort of an impression I have made 
upon you! The Lord knows why I have found favor in your 
eyes to-day. To-morrow, you will forget me again. [He wants 
to say something but she doesn’t let him.| Put yourself 
in my position. You are young yet, well-known, you are 
living in the world; here, you just happen to be a casual 
Pues; 

LUBIN: But... 

Daria [interrupting him]: Accidentally, you have noticed 
me. You know that the roads of our lives lie far apart. It 
doesn’t mean anything to you to assure me of your... of 
your friendship, but I, Count, I, whose fate it is to pass my 
life in seclusion, I must take good care of my peace of mind. 
I must guard my feelings very carefully, if I don’t want in 
WIC ve ewe 

Lusin [interrupting her]: Feelings, guard your feelings? 
Vous dites, “feelings.” Well, have I no feelings at all? And 
what makes you so sure that these feelings of mine haven’t 
awakened at last? You are talking about seclusion, but why 
should you remain in seclusion? 

Daria: I didn’t express myself quite right, Count. I am 
really not quite secluded. I have no right to talk about being 
secluded. 

Lupin: I understand, I understand— Your husband... 
‘But... but... but that’s only between us. It is only 
for—de la sympathie. [A short silence.] What pains me, is 
the fact that you don’t do me justice; that you see me as 
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some,—well, I don’t know what to call it,—some false crea- 
ture; that you don’t believe me... . 

Daria [after a short silence, during which she has looked 
at him sideways]: Should I believe you, Count? 

Lupin: Oh, vous étes charmant! [He takes her hand. 
At first, she starts to withdraw it, then she leaves it. LuBin 
kisses it passionately.]| Yes, believe me, Daria Ivanovna, be- 
lieve me! I am not deceiving you. I will keep all my 
promises. You will live in Petersburg. You... you... 
you'll see. And not in seclusion, either. I guarantee you 
that. You say that J will forget you? H-m! I am only 
hoping that you don’t forget me. 

Daria: Valerian Nikolaich! 

Lupin: Well, you see now, how disagreeable, how defam- 
ing it is to doubt a person. I could have the same opinion; 
I could think that you were pretending, que c’est n’est pas 
pour mes beaux yeux... 

Daria: Valerian Nikolaich! 

Lusin [getting more and more enthusiastic, and rising] s 
After all, what do I care about the opinions of me? I... 
I must tell you, that I am completely devoted to you; that I 
am in love with you, passionately, passionately in love with 
you, and I am ready to swear that to you on my knees. 

Daria: On your knees, Count! [She gets up.] 

Lupin: Yes, on my knees, if that weren’t so disagreeable, 
on account of the fact that it looks theatrical. 

Darra: Why? ... No, I must confess, that it is quite 
agreeable—to a woman. [Turning to LuBIn quickly.] If 
you are not laughing at me, prove it to me, by getting down 
on your knees. 

Lupin: With pleasure, Daria Ivanovna, if that will con- 
vince you. [He gets down on his knees, quite clumsily. ] 
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Daria [letting him get down on his knees, then going 
closer to him]: Count! What are you doing? I was only 


joking! 
LusIn [trying vainly to get up]: It doesn’t matter. Let 
me do it. Je vous aime, Dorothée. . . . Et vous? 


Daria: Please, get up. [STUPENDEV appears from the 
vestibule and MisuHa follows him in.] Get up. [She signals 
to him, and can hardly refrain from laughing.] Get up! 
[Lusin looks at her in amazement, and notices her signals. ] 
Get up, I tell you. 

Luzin [not getting up]: What are you making those sig- 
nals for? 

Daria: Count, for Heaven’s sake, get up. 

Lubin: Give me your hand. 

[STUPENDEV has gone up closer to LuBIN during the con- 
versation. MisHa remains standing in the doorway. 
Daria looks at Luin, first, then at her husband and 
with uncontrolled laughter, falls into a chair. LUuBIN, 
confused, looks around and sees STUPENDEV. STUPEN- 
DEV bows to him. LuBINn turns to him, vered.] 

Lupin: Help me, my dear sir. I... somehow, got on 

my knees. Help me, please. 
[Darra stops laughing. ] 

STUPENDEV [trying to help him, with his hands under his 
arms]: Yes, sir, Your Highness! Pardon me, if I... 
Rie! Brera 

Lusin [pushing him away and getting up quickly]: All 
right, all right. I am not asking you for anything. [Going 
up to Darta.] Great, it’s great, Daria Ivanovna. I am very 
much obliged to you. 

Daria [pleadingly]: How am I to blame, Valerian Nikol- 
aich ? 
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Lupin: Oh, you are not at all to blame! It’s not possible 
to refrain from laughing at funny things. I am not re- 
proaching you at all, believe me. But as far as I can see, it 
was all fixed up between you and your husband. 

Daria: What makes you think so, Count? 

Lupin: What? What makes me think so? Because if it 
were otherwise you would not have laughed and made signals. 

STUPENDEV [who has been listening to him]: I beg your 
pardon, Your Highness. There was absolutely no such un- 
derstanding between us, I assure you, Your Highness. 

[MisHa pulls him by the skirts of his coat.] 

Lusin [with a bitter smile, to Daria]: Well, after this, 


it will be very hard for you to deny .. . [After a moment’s 
silence.] However, you don’t have to deny. I deserved it, 
positively. 


Daria: Count 

Lusin [interrupting her]: Don’t excuse yourself, please. 
[To himself.] What a disgrace! There is only one thing to 
be done, and that is to get out of this foolish position. [Aloud 
to Darta.] Daria Ivanovna?... 

Daria: Yes, sir? 

Lusin [after a short silence]: Perhaps you think that I 
am not going to keep my promise now; that I am going to 
leave immediately, and that I won’t forgive you your trick- 
ery? Perhaps I would have the right to do that, because, 
with a respectable man, no one should joke like that, but I 
wish you to know that you are dealing with a man. Madam, 
je suis un homme galant! Moreover, I always respect the 
beautiful sex, even when I get the worst end of an affair with 
them. I shall remain for dinner, if it will please Mr. Stupen- 
dey, and I repeat, that I shall keep all my promises, now, 


more than ever. 
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Daria: Valerian Nikolaich! You, I hope, have not a 
poor opinion of me. You do not think, I’m sure, that I 
cannot appreciate . . . that I am not touched by your mag- 
nanimity. I am guilty, but you will know me as I know you 
now. 

Lupin: Oh, why all this? ... All this isn’t worth even 
thanks. But how beautifully you are playing the comedy! 

Daria: Are you aware that a comedy can be played well 
only when one feels what one is saying? 

Lupin: Oh, again! No, you will pardon me; you don’t 
catch me twice. [Zurning to StupeNDEV.] I must look 
funny to you, my dear sir, but I shall try to be very useful 
to you just the same. 


STUPENDEV: Your Highness, believe me, I... [Aside.] 
I don’t understand a thing! 
Daria: And it isn’t necessary. . . . Just thank His High- 


ness, that’s all. 

StupenDEV: Your Highness, believe me 

Lusin: Enough, enough! 

Daria: Valerian Nikolaich! I will thank you in St. 
Petersburg .. . 

Lupin: And you will show me the letter? 

Daria: I will. Also, maybe, the answer. 

Lupin: Eh bien! il n’y a pas a dire, vous étes. charmante 
aprés tout . . . and I do not repent a bit. 

Daria: Maybe, I will be unable to say that... 

[LuBin shows off; smiles.] 

STUPENDEV [aside, looking at his watch]: H-m! I came 
at a quarter of three, and not three o’clock. 

Misua [looking at Daria timidly]: Daria Ivanovna! 
How about me? I think you have forgotten me. And how 
hard I tried! 
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Daria [semi-audibly]: I haven’t forgotten you. [Aloud.] 
Count, permit me to introduce to you a young man . 
[Misa bows.] Iam quite interested in him, andif... 

Lupin: You are interested in him? ‘That’s enough. 
Young man! You may rest assured that we’ll take care of 
you. 

Misua: Your Highness! ... 

[APOLLON and VASILEVNA enter. ] 
APOLLON [from the vestibule]: Eating 
VASILEVNA [coming out from behind AproLtton]: Eating 


is ready. 

STUPENDEV: Your Highness! May we have the 
pleasure . 

Lupin [taking Darta’s arm; to STUPENDEV]: Will you 
permit me? 


Srupenpev: With pleasure, sir. 
[Lusin and Daria walk towards the door.] 

STUPENDEV: Well, I didn’t come at three o’clock, but at 
a quarter of three, but it is immaterial. I don’t understand 
a thing, but my wife—She is a great woman! 

MisHa: Come, Aleksiei Ivanych. 

Darra: Count, I must ask your pardon, in advance, for 
our country dinner. 

Lupin: All right, all right... . Tl see you in St. 
Petersburg, my country woman! 
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A CONVERSATION ON THE HIGHWAY 
A Scene 


CHARACTERS 


ARKADI ARTEMEVICH MIKHRUTKIN, 28 years, a slim man, 
with a small, sad face, a red nose and sandy moustache. 
His general aspect is one of dtssatisfaction. He speaks 
quickly and confusedly, as though not fully awake. He 
coughs frequently. He is wrapped up in a gray coat which 
is open at the neck, where his shirt and undershirt are also 
open. 

SELIVERST, a rural officer, a pudgy, fat man of 40 years, 
with piggish eyes and yellow hair. He speaks with great 
difficulty, for he is suffering from asthma. 

Errem, a bearded fellow of 40, red faced and with a pug 
nose, wearing a heavy dust-colored coat and a hat with a 
floppy brim. He speaks slowly and thoughtfully. 


A CONVERSATION ON THE HIGHWAY 
A ScENE 


The action takes place on the highway between Mixurvut- 
KIn’s estate and an adjacent country town where, half an 
hour ago, Errem and Srviverst had drinks at the road- 
house. 

Sc—NE—An ancient coach pulled by three horses abreast. 
The sun ts high and it is hot and stifling. 

DIscOVERED—MIKHRUTKIN and SELIVERST in thé coach 
side by side; Errem sits on the bow. 


MIKHRUTKIN [opening his coat suddenly]: Efrem! Oh, 
Efrem ! 

EFreM [turning halfway around]: Yes, sir? 

MIKHRUTKIN: What’s the matter with you; are you sleep- 
ing on the box? Why don’t you see what’s going on, right 
under your very nose, eh? My dear fellow! 

ErrEM: What’s going on? 

MIKHRUTKIN: What’s going on! One of your side horses 
isn’t pulling at all. What kind of a coachman are you, eh? 

ErremM: Which side horse isn’t pulling? 

MIKHRUTKIN: Which? Which? It is very evident which, 
—the right one, the black horse. She doesn’t pull at all, 
don’t you see her? 


ErreM: Which,—the one on the right? 
539 
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MIKHRUTKIN: Don’t argue, please, and don’t repeat my 
words. I hate that bad habit in my serfs. Whip her up, 
whip her up! Whip her up good, and don’t give her a chance 
to fall asleep again, and don’t you fall asleep, either. 

[EFREM, with a venomous smile, whips the right-hand 
horse. | 

MIKHRUTKIN: It seems to me that I will have to do it 
myself. And is it my business to do it? That’s your busi- 
ness, you fool. 

[ErreM continues to whip the horse. She jumps.] 

MIKHRUTKIN: Easy, easy! Go easy! [After a moment's 
stlence.] It is unbearably hot! [Wraps himself up in his 
coat and coughs. ] 

SreLiverst [after a moment’s silence]: Yes, sir, that’s 
what it is; unbearably hot. However, it’s good for the 
crops. Oh, Lord! [Sighs and smacks his lips, as though 
getting ready for a nap.] 

Mixurvurxin [after a moment's silence, to SELIVERST] : 
Tell me, please, who was that fat old woman at the road- 
house, who took the money from us? I have never seen her 
there before. 

SELIVERST: She is the owner. She came here not long 
ago from Bielev. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Why is she so fat? 

SELIVERST: Who knows? Some people grow fat, but it 
isn’t their fault. 

MikHRUTKIN: That woman charged us frightfully high 
prices. I have noticed that you never try to get the best 
rates. You never do that. Whatever they ask for, you pay. 
I know she gave you an extra little drink; and in the city, 
too, you pay three times as much for everything. 

SeLiverst: Why do you say that, Arkadi Artemich? I 
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don’t think that I am that kind of a man,—to do anything 
wrong for an extra drink. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Allright, allright... 

Setiverst: Arkadi Artemich! From childhood I at- 
tended your deceased father, and up to this day I have 
attended you, and no one has ever found me doing anything 
wrong. I have a conscience, and I wouldn’t do anything to 
the disadvantage of my master, or anything that goes against 
my own conscience. I am not going to stain my honor, and 
I am not going to—Oh, God! Oh, God!... 

MIKuHRUTKIN: All right, all right. 

SeLiverst: And that woman didn’t charge us so very 
much at that, for other road-house keepers charge a whole lot 
more. You said she gave me an extra drink; well, perhaps 
she did. I never refuse a drink that I can stand. I do drink, 
but I know my capacity, and I can restrain myself. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Allright. Stop, I tell you. 

SELIVERST: You insulted me without cause, Arkadi Arte- 
mich. May the Lord forgive you; may the Lord be with 
you. 

MIKHRUTKIN [provoked]: Stop talking, you devil! 

SELIVERST: Yes, sir. 

[ Silence. ] 

MIKHRUTEIN [who tries vainly to go to sleep; to HFREM]: 
Why does the thill horse shake her ears? Is she tired, or 
what? See, see? She shakes her ears with every step she 
takes. 

ErreM [turning around halfway]: What horse shakes her 
ears ? 

MIKHRUTKIN: The thill horse. Don’t you see? 

ErreM: The thill horse shakes her ears? 

MIKHRUTKIN: Yes, yes! The thill horse shakes her ears. 
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ErreM: I don’t know why she shakes her ears. Maybe 
flies are biting her. 

MIKHRUTKIN: When flies bite a horse, she shakes her 
whole head, not her ears,—you big fool, you! [After a 
moment’s silence.] I think she’s kind of weak-kneed. 

ErremM: She is a lazy horse. [He whips her.] 

MixHRUTKIN: Well, I know you don’t like her. 

Errem: No, Arkadi Artemich, I do like her. [He 
whips her again.] I like all your horses the same, Arkadi 
Artemich, because that is the first thing a good coachman 
ought to do. Otherwise he isn’t a coachman, but just a fool. 
No, I like the horse, only I am trying to be fair. Where 
there is nothing to praise, I don’t praise. 

MIKHRUTKIN: What, for instance, do you see bad about 
her? 

ErremM: Arkadi Artemich! Let me tell you: there are 
all kinds of horses, just as there are all kinds of men. For 
instance, there is the natural man, without any education,— 
in a word, a savage. And there is the same difference in 
horses. There is no pleasure in a poor horse, Arkadi Arte- 
mich. Suppose she does run up a hillock, or over an even 
stretch of road, or down a hill,—there is nothing to it. You 
can see that for yourself. [Bends down to one side.| Sup- 
pose she does run,—what of it? There is no pleasure in it. 
She is simply no good. [Whips her up.] 

MixuruTKIN: Well, how about the side horses? What’s 
your opinion of them ? 

Errem: Well, the side horses are all right. The black 
horse, for instance, is passable. She’s a little nervous, and a 
little lazy, but she is quite a passable horse, and kind, too. 
But this one—[Points with his whip to the left horse.]—the 
bay horse, is very good. He is a good horse, steady, takes 
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kindly to the whip, runs well, is good-tempered,—in a word, 
he’s a horse of great service. His feet, it is true, are not very 
strong, but he has been driven around a great deal, Arkadi 
Artemich. He has been driven here and there, with hardly 
any rest. Either you use him, or the mistress drives him to 
the city, or the manager works him. How can he have good 
feet? I look out for them as I would for my father’s. Hey, 
you eagles! [Whips them up.] 

MIKHRUTKIN [after a short silence]: Then what do you 

think ought to be done about the black horse, if she is so 
bad? 
ErremM: She ought to be sold, Arkadi Artemich. Judge 
for yourself,—what’s the use of keeping a horse like that? 
A good horse, or a poor horse,—the feed is the same. Well, 
if you don’t want to sell her, we might exchange her. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Exchange! I know your exchanges. You 
give a lot of money to boot, then you discover that the one 
you’ve got is worse than the one you have given away. 

ErreM: Why should you make such an exchange? That’s 
not a good exchange. You should make an exchange with- 
out the money to boot. A head for a head. 

MixurvutTKIn: A head for a head! Where will you find 
the fool that will take a poor horse for a good one without 
something to boot? What do you take me for, anyway? 
[Coughs. ] . 

ErremM: But, Arkadi Artemich, some people need one 
kind of horse, and others need another kind of horse. To 
some people our horse would seem the best one; and we might 
think the other the best one. Well, even our neighbor, Evgraf 
Avdieich, has an animal. Evgraf Avdieich is ruined, so 
maybe he might decide to change. He has a good horse, a 
very good horse. He is such an absent-minded fellow, kind 
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of a giddy fellow. How can he keep a horse? He hasn’t 
anything to eat himself. 

MIKHRUTKIN: I see that you are a fool. If he has 
nothing to feed his own horse with, why should he exchange 
it for another horse? 

ErremM: Well, then you could buy it of him. He’d let it 
go cheap. He’d let it go for most any price, just to get rid 
of it. 

MIKHRUTKIN [after a moment’s silence]: And is it a 
pretty good horse? 

ErreM: An excellent horse. You will see. 

MIKHRUTKIN [after a moment’s silence]: The devil with 
you! You are lying. 

ErremM: Why should I lie? A 

MIKHRUTEIN [displeased]: Don’t argue any more. [After 
a moment’s silence.] We can use this one for quite a while 
yet. 

ErreM: Just as you like. Only this horse isn’t good for 
anything. It is no good. 

MIHRKUTKIN: What? 

ErreM: No good. 

MIKHRUTKIN: You are no good. 

ErreM [turning around halfway]: Who? I am no good? 

MIKHRUTKIN: Yes, you are no good. Anything surpris- 
ing in that? You! 

Errem [having stretched his neck]: Well, well... . 
However, Arkadi Artemich, I think you have... Well, I 
think you have .. . [He looks insulted and agitated. ] 

MIKHRUTKIN [flashing up]: What? What? 

EFREM: Well, how can you 

MIKHRUTKIN: Shut up! Shut up! I tell you, shut up! 
You old beast! H-m! You think yourself insulted! Yes, 
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you are a fool, you are a fool, and a big fool. In your opin- 
ion, I suppose I have no right to say anything! You have 
just told me all sorts of nonsense, and I have got to keep 
quiet! You story-teller, you! Feels insulted? [He coughs.] 
Shut up, shut up! [A very hard cough interrupts his con- 
versation. He takes a piece of paper from his pocket, un- 
folds it, and takes from it a piece of candy. He puts it in 
his mouth and begins to suck it. Errem drives on silently. 
His face has a very serious expression. Having quieted him- 
self a little bit, MIKHRUTKIN tries in vain to fix the pillow 
at his back. He pokes Sntiverst, who has been sleeping 
during the previous conversation, in the ribs.] Seliverst! 
Seliverst! Get up, you disrespectful wretch! Get up, Seli- 
verst ! 

SELIvERST [waking up]: What do you want, sir? 

MIKHRUTKIN: Well, that’s just the way! If I weren’t 
so kind to you, you would pay a little more attention to me; 
you would give me a little more respect. You have lost all 
respect for me. You fell asleep as though you had never slept 
before. The driver lost his head, insulted his master, and 
you were asleep! 

Seniverst: I... just ...a little bit, Arkadi Arte- 
mich ?32"% 

MIKHRUTKIN: That’s it,—a little bit. Fix my pillow for 
me, in the back. [SrLiverst fizes his pillow.] One thing 
surprises me: I am so lenient with you people, and yet you 
have absolutely no respect for me. You are all ready to sell 
me for a copper—So help me God! [He restrains his tears. ] 
Well, be a little patient, and I will be no more. Soon, very 
soon, I will put my head down. [He bends his head a little. ] 
T will see whether you will be better off or not. 

Sreniverst: Arkadi Artemich! Why do you talk that 
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way? Don’t despair. God is charitable. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Efrem,—you barbarian, you! 

MIKHRUTKIN: I am not talking about Efrem. You are 
all the same. What will I do now? How am I going to 
show myself to my wife? I have had my last money, and I 
have spent that foolishly, and made it worse for myself. The 
guardianship will be taken away from me, and what a call- 
down I will get! I will get a terrible call-down. 

Srtiverst: Things are not quite as they ought to be, 
Arkadi Artemich, and who knows it better than I do? But, 
tell me, what are we to blame for? We are ready to make 
any sacrifice for your sake, but .. . 

MIKHRUTKIN: At least, don’t make me mad, don’t irritate 
me. You see that your master is faring ill, is faring so badly, 
that it is impossible even to describe it. His eyes are simply 
jumping out of his head, and you go on just as you like. . 
[He sucks his candy. ] 

SELIVERST: The trouble hes in the fact that people in the 
city have no feelings for you. You satisfy them, and what 
more do they want? Oh, Lord. Oh, Lord, what sinners they 
are! What devils they are! Truly, they will [He spits.] 

MIKHRUTKIN: They are robbers, that’s what they are. 
Well, here,—they sold me this candy in the city, and said 
it had a raspberry flavor, and there is absolutely no sweet- 
ness in the thing. It is just a bit of paste, that’s all! 
[Short pause.| If I had only bought provisions with 
those fifty rubles! I truly haven’t a single bottle of wine 
left. 

SeLiversT: You drank the last bottle before you left. 

MIKHRUTKIN: I thought so, and I haven’t bought a single 
thing for my wife, and she told me to. . . Oh! 

SELIVERST: Raisa Karpovna will surely be mad. 
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MixurvurKin [tearfully]: Why do you vex me? Why? 
For what purpose? Oh, Lord. Oh, Lord! What I have to 
go through! How unfortunate I am in this world. [Lowers 
his head and coughs.) 

Sretiverst: Arkadi Artemich! I didn’t mean to say that. 
Excuse me. [MIKHRUTKIN coughs and wraps himself up 
in the coat.| It is just my zeal, Arkadi Artemich. 

[MiIkHRUTKIN ts quiet; also SeLiverst. No one speaks 
for the next fifteen minutes. The horses barely move 
along. Gadflies bother them. Sxutiverst falls asleep 
again; MIKHRUTKIN raises his head slowly. ] 

MIKHRUTKIN [in a quiet voice to Errem]: Well, have 
you bethought yourself? [Silence.] I am talking to you! 
Have you bethought yourself? 

Errem [after changing the reins around]: I have be- 
thought myself. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Are you awake? 

Errem: I am awake. 

MIKkHRUTKIN: Well, don’t you know that you ought to 
ask my forgiveness ? 

Errem: Forgive me, Arkadi Artemich. 

MIKHRUTKIN: The Lord will forgive you. [Short silence. ] 
What color is Evgraf Avdieich’s horse? 

EFrEM: Bay horse. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Bay? How old is it? 

Errem: Nine years. 

Mrxurvutxin: And does he run well? 

ErreM: He runs well. 

MIKHRUTKIN: What a mean disposition you have! You 
are answering me as though you are lying. Are you mad at 
me? 
Errem [after a short silence]: Don’t I know, Arkadi 
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Artemich? I know everything, Arkadi Artemich. Why 
shouldn’t I know? It pleased you to get mad. Well, when 
one gets mad easily, one forgives quickly. 

MiIkuRUTKIN: That’s all right, that’s all right. 

Errem: Arkadi Artemich! It is true, we haven’t lived 
in the far-off lands; it is true, we haven’t lived across the sea, 
but we have learned a great deal in Petersburg. We are not 
such fools as not to know the difference between a cow and a 
pig. Some muzhiks wonder at every nonsense, for they never 
have been beyond the village; never have learned anything. 
One must use judgment; must use judgment in everything. 
Who hasn’t a little fault? Who hasn’t made a little mistake, 
so to say? Well, so it seemed to you. Well, you have scolded 
me, and I have dropped my foolishness, and everything is all 
right again. 

MikurvuTKIN: Now you are talking sensibly. I will never 
say when a man talks sense that it isn’t sense. Ill never do 
that. 

Errem: Excuse me, Arkadi Artemich. You know all 
that a great deal better than I do. I am not an sop, to get 
mad. It is hardly worth while to ward off every blow,—let 
alone every rebuke. You know yourself that what happens, 
sticks, and what doesn’t happen, runs off like water. Some- 
thing disagreeable happens to everybody. The best astron- 
omer can’t keep out of trouble all the time. It will come 
from somewhere, but no one will know from where. Who can 
tell beforehand that this will be so and so, and that that will 
be so and so? Nobody knows about that. It is all in the 
dark. For instance, take a bear,—it is an animal living in 
the woods; it is a big beast, and it has only a little bit of a 
tail; and the raven is a small bird,—a bird living in the air, 
and yet has a huge tail. Who can tell why that is just so? 
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There is some wisdom in it, but who can understand it? Only 
the Lord. Or for instance-—may I mention it, Arkadi Arte- 
mich?—from mere devotion?—it pleases you to despair. 
Why is it so? 

MIKHRUTKIN: Why? Why shouldn’t I despair? What 
has got into your head to ask why? 

Errem: I know, I know, Arkadi Artemich—Why 
shouldn’t I know? We know everything. But imagine that 
even about this, for instance, we can’t say anything for sure. 
For instance, you know our neighbor, Fintrenkludov? What 
an important master he was! His lackeys were six cubic 
feet, and covered with gold lace. His servants looked like a 
picture gallery. His race horses were worth thousands, The 
drivers sat on their boxes like unicorns. The beautiful halls, 
the French musicians, niggers,—well, in a word, he had all 
the conveniences of life. And what was the end? LEvery- 
thing was sold at auction, and maybe the Lord will favor you, 
and that won’t happen. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Maybe, but I don’t believe it. 

Errem: Pray, Arkadi Artemich, why don’t. you believe 
ge 

MIKHRUTKIN: Such isn’t my luck, my boy. I know my- 
self and I know my luck. My luck isn’t worth anything. 

Errem: Pray, Arkadi Artemich 

MixHRUTKIN: Don’t talk any more, please. You had 
better attend to your horses. We are not running at all. 

ErreM: The horses are running as they ought to. 

MIKHRUTKIN: All right then. I am not saying anything. 
I agree with you. [Jn a little louder voice.] I agree with 
you, I tell you. [Sighs.] How hot it is? My God! [A 
moment's silence.] How the sun scorches! [After another 
silence.| I want to try to fall asleep for a little while. 
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[Te fixes himself and leans his head against the side of the 
coach. | 

Errem: Well, why not? [A continued silence.] 

[MixHRUTKIN falls asleep and begins to snore, at times 
whistling with his nose and snapping with his fingers. 
His head falls back; his mouth falls open.] 

SELIVERST [opening first one eye, then the other; semi- 
audibly to ErreM]: Yovu’re.a great bird, you are! What 
did you get so boastful about ? 

Errem [after a moment’s silence, and in a low voice]: 
What did I get so boastful about? Oh, how foolish you are! 
Don’t you see that our master is young and faint-hearted? I 
must give him a bit of advice about how to get along in life. 

Sretiverst: To the devil with him! What do you want 
to bother about it for? 

ErremM: Well, if others neglect him... 

SELIVERST: Others, others? . . 

ErreM: Sure, others. I know you. It is just the same 
for you with your master as with a stranger. It doesn’t 
matter to you. 

SELIVERST: It does to you, doesn’t it? 

Errem [after a moment’s silence]: Is it true, that they 
are going to put a guardian over it? 

SELIVERST: Positively, they will. The secretary himself 
told me that. 

ErreM: Is that so? Well, then, in that case, the mistress 
can’t manage it, either. 

SeLiverst: That’s understood. The estate isn’t hers. 

HrremM: No, but I am thinking about the house itself. 

SELIvVEeRST: No, she will have the management of the 
house. 

HrremM: What sense is there in that? And what good will 
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a guardian do? He will be no good. [MIKHRUTKIN turns 
over in his sleep. SELIvERST and Errem look at him, but he 
doesn’t awake.] That will irritate him more than ever, if 
anything. 

SELIVERST: That may be. 

ErreM: That will surely:be. I am sorry for him. 

SeLiverst: Iam not. He has had his way too much. He 
says that he is the most unfortunate man in the world, but 
who is to blame for it? He shouldn’t have done so many 
nonsensical things. 

ErreM: Eh, Aleksandrych, how little judgment you 
have! You must understand that he is a gentleman. 

SELIVERST: Oh, yes, now you go on telling me what he is! 

[MIKHRUTKIN turns over again and raises himself a 
little bit. SELIVERST quickly hides his head in the 
corner and shuts his eyes. ErremM whips up the 
horses, and shouts: “Ah, va-va-khvy-khvy-khva!” 
(Giddap! Giddap!)] 

MIKHRUTKIN [opening his eyes and stretching lumself]: 
I think I have slept a little. 

EFrreM: Yes, sir, you have. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Have we gone far? 

[Srttverst gets up.] 

ErreM: It is three more versts to the turn. 

MIKHRUTKIN [after a moment's silence]: What a dis- 
agreeable dream I have had! I don’t remember exactly what 
I dreamt, but it was very disagreeable. [After a moment's 
silence.]| It was about the estate; about the guardian. I 
dreamt that they got me into the law courts in France. It 
was very disagreeable, very disagreeable. 

SrLiverst: Dreams are very disagreeable, that’s well 
known. 
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MixuruTKin: I am quite upset about it. [Coughs.] 

Errem: Pray, Arkadi Artemich, why are you upset about 
it? Who doesn’t dream once in a while? I had a dream the 
other day, and it was a most wonderful dream. I simply 
can’t understand it at all. [He bows his head lower, and 
snuffs tobacco from a birch-bark snuff-bor. He ws very care- 
ful not to let the tobacco blow in his master’s eyes.] I saw— 
[He groans and says something inaudibly.]—How it got into 
my head!—[Aloud.] I saw myself in the field, at night, on 
the highway. I dreamt that I was going along on the high- 
way and asking myself where I was going. I didn’t know 
the place. It was hilly and gappy,—kind of a vacant place. 
Well, I was going, you know, and watching where the road 
went to. I couldn’t make out where the road was going to. 
Suddenly, I saw a heifer running towards me, very fast, and 
he was shaking his head. “All right,” thought I to myself. 
I thought that it must be father Pafnut’s heifer that had run 
away and I was going to catch it. I started to run after it, 
and the night was dark as dark could be. I couldn’t see a 
thing. And so I was running after this heifer, but I couldn’t 
catch it. Hard as I tried, I couldn’t catch it. Then I thought 
to myself that it wasn’t a heifer, but some evil spirit. Then 
I decided to turn around and let it run its way. “All right,” 
and so I did. And I went along on the same road. And 
alongside of the road I saw what seemed to me to be a tree, 
and suddenly it jumped on me from behind, and struck me 
in the hip with its horns. I thought sure I was going to die. 
I got frightened. I got so frightened that my legs shook. 
Then I asked myself: “Why should he strike me in the hip?” 
And so I looked around, and what do you think I saw? It 
wasn’t the heifer any more, or anything else, but it was my 
wife who stood near me with her hair loose, looking at me 
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maliciously. I talked to her and she started to scold me. 
She asked me: “Where have you been, you drunkard?” ~ I 
told her that I was no drunkard and asked her how she had 
happened to get there. I told her that I would complain to 
the master about her,—-the shameless woman! And to the 
mistress, too. And suddenly she began to giggle, and giggled 
until I began to feel kind of funny over my whole body,— 
sort of creepy, you know. I looked at her, and her eyes were 
a bright green, like those of a cat. “Don’t laugh like that,” 
I said to her. “It is a sin to laugh that way. Don’t laugh; 
have some respect for me.” “I am not your wife,” she said. 
“T amanymph. Wait! I’ll eat you up,” she said, and she 
opened her mouth wide and showed teeth like those of a fish. 
I couldn’t stand it any longer and I began to yell with all my 
might. The old man Kuprianych was sleeping with me in 
the same corner, so he rushed to me like mad, began to cross 
me and asked me: “Efremushka! What’s the matter with 
you? What’s the matter with you? Let me rub your 
stomach a little.” And I was sitting on the bed and shiver- 
ing and loking at him and not understanding a single thing! 
Even my shirt was shaking. That’s the kind of dreams that 
happen ! 

MIKHRUTKIN: Yes, that was a terrible dream. Did you 
tell it to your wife? 

EFrreM: Of course. 

MIKHRUTKIN: And what did she say? 

ErreM: She said that to see a heifer in a dream means 
to get boils, and to see a nymph is to get blows. 

MIKHRUTEIN: I didn’t know that. 

ErreM: And she said: “You hollered because a ghost was 
sitting on top of you.” 

MIKHRUTKIN: That’s nonsense! There are no ghosts. 
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ErreM: Yes, there are. A couple of days ago, in the 
evening, the housekeeper went into the bath-house,—after 
something,—not to wash herself, of course, because the bath- 
house wasn’t heated at night, and why should she want to 
wash herself? Something compelled her to go there. And 
what do you think happened? She went into the entry-room, 
where it was dark, and stretched her hand out and suddenly 
she felt that somebody was standing there. She touched it 
and felt fur, but thick, very thick. 

MixurvutTKIn: A fur coat must have been hanging there, 
and she touched that. 

ErremM: A fur coat? A fur coat has never hung in that room. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Well, then some muzhik must have been 
there. 

ErreM: A muzhik? Why should a muzhik wear his fur 
coat with the fur out? A muzhik would never do that. 

MixurvutTKIN: Well, what happened ? 

Errem: This is what happened. The woman said: “The 
Holy Spirit is with us. Who are you?” But she received no 
answer, so she asked again: “Who are you?” And somebody 
growled like a bear, and she ran away. The old woman could 
hardly catch her breath. 

MIKHRUTKIN: What do you think it was? 

ErreM: A ghost, sure enough. They like water. 

MIKHRUTKIN [after a moment’s silence]: You are foolish, 
Efrem. [Turning to Srtiverst.] Do you believe in ghosts, too? 

Setiverst [displeased]: What pleasure do you get, Mas- 
ter, in talking about these things? 

ErreM: I pray you, Arkadi Artemich, even little children 
know that. Who rides the horses at night, if not ghosts? 
We have not only ghosts, but we also have hags. 

SELIveRST: Stop talking about it, Efrem! 
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Errem: Why? 

SELIVERST: Because it isn’t good. That’s nothing to talk 
about. 

MixurutKIN: Hags! What are those? 

Errem: Don’t you know what they are? They are little 
old women who sit on the stove all night long, spinning and 
jumping up every little while, and talking. Only the other 
day, in Marchukov, Fedor threw a brick at one of them. He 
found her sitting on his stove. 

Mixurvutxin: You fool, you! He did that in his sleep. 

Errem: No, not in his sleep. 

Mixurvutxin: If not in his sleep, what did he want to 
go up there for? 

ErremM: He wanted to see her better. 

Mixurvutxin: Better! [After a moment’s  silence.] 
What nonsense! Ha, ha, ha! [Again a short silence.| And 
why did you start to talk about it? JI am really surprised. 
It only makes one feel gloomy. 

SeLiverst: That’s just it——makes one feel gloomy. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Of course, I don’t believe in that nonsense. 
Only uneducated people believe in it. 

ErreM: You are right, Arkadi Artemich. 

MixkHRUTKIN: These hags, for instance, and the other 
things like them,—they are only spirits. What do you think? 

Errem: JI can’t tell you that, Arkadi Artemich. Who 
knows what they are? 

Mixurourkin: And if they are only spirits, how can they 
live,—that is, how can they exist? Understand me: a spirit 
without body can’t live. 

EFrr—eM: That’s so. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Consequently, that’s all nonsense. It is 
only a dream. In a word, it is superstition. 
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ErreM: That’s so. 

MiIKHRUTKIN: Still, there is no use talking about it. Why 
should we talk about it? 

ErreM: Oh, we just happened to talk about it, that’s all. 
May the Lord be with them! [Bay horse stumbles.] Go on, 
you devil! What’s the matter,—are the flies eating you up? 

Srniverst: How foolish you talk! [Spits.] Huh! May 
the devil take you! What a foolish fellow you are, Efrem, 
and you are a driver! 

ErreM: Well, you, Seliverst Aleksandrych 

MIKHRUTKIN: Well, well, well! What’s this? All that 
has been lacking is that you should start a quarrel in my 
presence. 

‘ErreM: I pray you, Arkadi Artemich 

MIKHRUTKIN: Please be quiet, both of you. [Short 
silence.] Don’t fall asleep, Seliverst! Because, in the first 
place, it isn’t polite; and secondly, it is out of order. Who 
sleeps daytimes? The night is for sleeping. I hate that 
arrangement. 

SELIVERST: Yes, sir. 

MIKHRUTKIN [after a moment’s silence; to ErrEM]: Oh, 
by the way, tell your wife to fumigate the cows. I was told 
that there is an epidemic among the cattle in Zherlova. 

EFreM: Yes, sir. 

MIKHRUTKIN [after a moment’s silence]: How about your 
wife: are you satisfied with her? 

ErremM: In what way, for instance, do you mean? 

MIKHRUTKIN: In the regular way, of course. As far as 
I am concerned, I am perfectly satisfied with her. She is a 
first-class herdswoman. 

ErreM: Yes, she knows her business. [Slowly.] Every- 
body knows that it isn’t natural for a man to be without a 
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wife. That’s why woman was created,—for man,—so as to 
be of use to him; so as to serve him satisfactorily. Even so, 
one has to be pretty careful. The proverb: “Don’t cross a 
horse in the field, and a woman in the house,” is still true. 
A woman, you know, is a cunning creature, and rather weak. 
A woman is quite sharp, and so a man mustn’t go to sleep. 
A woman’s business is to please her husband, and take care of 
her children, and a man’s business is to keep a woman in 
subjection. And he must show very little kindness to her. 
And if he will do that, everything will go along all right. 
[Whips the horse.] Some husbands, among the common 
people, wish their wives were dead. I blame them 

MIKHRUTKIN [interrupting quickly]: What do they wish 
their wives? 

ErreM: They wish them dead. 

MIKHRUTKIN [thoughtfully]: H-m, is that so? 

Errem: I blame the man for that. Why? Because, I 
blame them 

MIKHRUTKIN [quickly, and with some animation]: And 
I don’t blame them, I don’t blame them. [After a moment’s 
stlence.] Anyway, stop talking nonsense all the time. The 
Lord knows where it will end, if we let you talk. [After a 
moment's silence he points forward with his finger.] That 
there seems to me to be the turn to Golopleki. 

EFREM: That’s it. 

MIKHRUTKIN: Well, thank God for that. [Throws off his 
cloak and straightens himself up a lnttle.] Quick, Efrem- 
ushka, quick! [He bends forward.] Ah, here is the 
turn, here it is! [The coach turns off the highway.] 
Now. I guess there are only about three versts more. No 


more. 
ErreM: There may not be that many. All we have to do 
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is to get up on the top, and then we will mount the little 
hillock. After that the road is perfectly straight,—go right 
ahead. 

MrxurutkIn [as though to himself]: You can say what 
you like, but it is rather pleasant to get back to one’s home. 
The heart feels full of joy. Even the horses run with plea- 
sure. Just feel that; the balmy wind is blowing right in our 
faces. [Zo Srtiverst.] I think that back there is Grach- 
evski’s grove. 

SELIVERST: That’s right, Grachevski’s. 

MIKHRUTKIN: It’s a fine grove. Very pretty, and very 
pleasing. [Continues to look around.] Just see: what fine 
buckwheat they have! And the oats,—how beautiful they 
are! The sun’s rays are just playing with them. And the 
rye,—look at that! Isn’t that fine? Whose oat-fields are 
those ? 

Sretiverst: They belong to the Bezkuchinsk neighbor- 
hood. 

Mixurutxin: H-m! Quite a neighborhood. Have they 
a good management ? 

SELIVERST: The management isn’t anything extra, but it 
is passable. They are getting along, so what more do they 
need ? 

MIKHRUTKIN: The oats are great. [A moment's silence. ] 
Our oats are not bad. But what do I care about them now? 
What do I want them for? I am ruined,—completely ruined. 
They will take away even that pleasure from me. 

SeLiverst: Don’t despair, Arkadi Artemich. 

Mixurutkin: And my wife will pull my hair now, and 
yet I am glad that I have returned home,—foolish man that 
Tam! Oh, I am an unfortunate, unfortunate being! [He 
as silent for a while then raises his head again.] Oh, I can 
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see Akhlopkovo. It is a fine village. There is the minister’s 
nut-grove. In that nut-grove I think there must be lots of 
hares. Ah, boys, listen to me; what’s the use of being melan- 
choly, after all? Let’s sing, let’s sing: “In the Dark Grove.” 
[Starts to sing.] 

EFrreM and SELIverstT [getting into tune]: 


“In the dark grove, 
In the dark grove, 
In the dark grove... 


2? 


MIKHRUTKIN: You've put it up too high, Efrem. You 
are no deacon, to go up so high. 

Errem [coughing]: Now, it will go better. 

MIKHRUTKIN [in a very thin voice]: “And in the under- 
brush". .—= 


ErreM and Setiverst: “And in the underbrush . . .” 
MIKHRUTKIN [coughing]: “Tl open up, I’ll open up.. .” 
SELiverstT: “I’ll open up...” 


[Coughing interrupts MIKHRUTKIN. SELIVERST hest- 
tates. One high voice 1s heard,—that of Errem, who 
is singing.]: 


ErremM: “And we'll p—l—o—u—g—h, 
And we'll p—l—o—u—g—h .. .” 


[The coach drives into a birch-grove. ] 
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AN EVENING IN SORRENTO 
A Comedy in One Act 


CHARACTERS 


NaDEZHDA PAVLOVNA ELETSKAIA, a widow, 30 years old 

Maria (MasHa) Prtrovna Eversxara, her niece, 18 
years old — 

ALEKSIEI NIKOLAEVICH BIELSKI, 28 years old 

Srercrer PLatonovicu Avaxov, 45 years old 

An Italian waiter 

M. Pope.in, a French artist 

A Singer, Improvisator 


AN EVENING IN SORRENTO 
A ComeEpDy IN OnE Act 


The action takes place in Sorrento, in a hotel on the 
shore. 

ScenE: A large room in a hotel, fixed wp as such rooms 
usually are. In the background, a door leading into the hall. 
Another door, leading into the office. On the left are two 
windows. On the right is a door leading to the garden. 

DIscoVERED: AvAKOV, sleeping on a sofa, that is standing 
in the middle of the room. His head is covered with a 
handkerchief. 


Avaxov [stirring and mumbling unintelligibly, then 
finally calling out in a sleepy voice]: Fedka! Fedka! 
Fedushka! [Shrugs his shoulders, takes the handkerchief 
from his head, and looks around in amazement.] Where am 
I? [Looks around again, and after a moment’s silence, 
motions with his hand in disgust.| In Italy! [Another 
short silence.] And what a beautiful dream I have had! I 
dreamt that I was sitting at the window, on my own estate, 
and looking into the yard, and watching the ducks paddle 
around. And what beautiful tufts each one had on the back 
of its head! And I was watching the driver grease the 
wheels— But Fedushka isn’t bringing my pipe to me— 
It was a wonderfully pleasant dream. [Sitghs.] Oh, ob! 


When will the Lord let me see that in reality? [Gets up.] 
563 
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I am tired, I must confess. I am tired of running around 
to cafés and wearing out my old bones. It is three years 
now! Well, I can say that I have grown quite gray, but not 
a bit wise. [After a moment’s silence.] They must have 
gone out. [Goes up to the door leading into the garden.] 
They are not in the garden. [Goes up to the door leading 
to the office and knocks.] Nadezhda Pavlovna! Nadezhda 
Pavlovna! Are you there?—No, they must have gone out. 
I fell asleep after dinner and they went out. Hm, went 
out. I think it is the doing of that Aleksiei Nikolaevich. 
Those are his pranks——I know it. And who the devil 
brought him in here? [Pulls the bell-rope nervously.] Who 
wants him here? [Pulls again.] There are enough here 
without him. Why doesn’t somebody come? [Pulls three 
times in succession. ] 

[The Italian Waiter jumps in from the corridor. Has a 

napkin over his arm.] 

Waiter [bowing low]: ’Celenza commanda? 

Avakov [looking askance at him]: How he shows off! 
It is peculiar how these waiters in the hotels resemble one 
another. In Paris, in Germany, here, everywhere,—they are 
alike everywhere! [Zo the Waster.] Purkuar ne vene vou 
pa tudsuit? [Pourquoi ne venez-vous pas tout de suite?] 
(AvAkov speaks French very badly.) 

WaITER [smiling and twirling his napkin]: ’Celenza, 
j6-2s . mous... bébé ~ ol 

Avanov: Ue...uson se dam? [Ote... ot sont 
les dames? ] 

WaireR: Soun sourti... per  passegiare ... pour 
proumené ... Madama la Countessa, aveco la Sigorina e 
aveco Mousso lou Counte—Votro Counte Rousso. . . . [Sont 
sorties ... par le passage . .. pour promener ... Mme. 
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la Comtesse avec la Signorina et avec M. le Comte... 
VYautre Comte Russo. ] 

Avakov: Sa bien—sa bien . . . alle—— 

Waiter: Si signore ... [Runs out again.] 

AvaKkov: Oh, God, how I hate these waiters’ mugs! 
[Paces the room.] They have gone out for a walk. Hm! 
Gone out for a walk. ... They must have gone out to 
admire the sea. I can imagine how that Mister is trying to 
show off... . And she... . I know her. She is very much 
pleased with it. That’s her weakness. I can’t understand 
what she sees in him. There is absolutely nothing to him. 
In addition, he is very uninteresting. [Paces the room 
again.| Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! When will she calm herself? 
When will she get tired of all these new faces? 

[The door into the corridor opens halfway, and M. 
PoPELIN appears. He wears a sack coat with large 
checks, and a necktie a Venfant. He has a beard and 
his hair is long.] 

M. Popretin: Pardon, Monsieur... 

Avaxkov [looking around]: Who is this? 

M. Poprin [still standing in the doorway]: Pardon, 
c’est ici que demeure Madame la comtesse Geletska? 

AvaKxov [after a moment’s silence]: Vou—keske vou 
voule? [Vous—qu’est-ce que vous voulez ?] 

M. Porsurn [enters. He has a large portfolio under his 
arm|: Et... pardon... Madame est-elle 4 la maison? 

Avaxov [not moving from his place]: Non. Keske vou 
voule? [Qu’est-ce que vous voulez? ] 

M. Porryin: Ah! que c’est dommage-—Pardon, Mon- 
sieur, vous ne savez pas—reviendra-t-elle bientdt? 

Avaxov: Non! Non. Keske vou voule? [As above. ] 

M. Poretin [looking at him with amazement]: Pardon, 
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Monsieur . . . C’est 4 Monsieur le comte que j’ai ’honneur 
de parler? 

AvaKov: Non, Mousye, non. [Non, Monsieur, non.] 

M. Porretin: Ah! [with dignity] Et bien, Monsieur, vous 
aurez la complaisance de dire 4 Madame, que M. Popelin, 
artiste peintre est venu la voir—d’aprés sa propre invitation 
—et quil regrette beaucoup... [seeing that AVAKOoV 
makes an impatient movement] Monsieur, j’ai Phonneur de 
vous saluer. [Puts on his hat and goes out.] 

Avakov: Adye, Mousye. [Adieu, Monsieur.] [Follows 
him out with his eyes and exclaims] Another one! I wish 
the devil had all these artists, musicians, pianists, and land- 
“scape painters! Where on earth do they come from? And 
how in the world have they found us out so quickly? We 
hardly have a chance to turn around, before these fellows 
make our acquaintance, call on us, and pay all sorts of atten- 
tion to us. And what will be the result of all this? It’s 
pretty evident. They'll bring around some kind of a rotten 
water-color, or a statuette, and on account of our being 
acquaintances, we will have to pay three times what the thing 
is worth. We are already lugging a lot of that rotten stuff 
along with us. It’s awful! If you listen to them, they talk 
big; they are artists, not interested in the financial side of 
it. Oh, but they are a hungry lot and that’s all there is to it. 
[Sighing] Ah, how tired I am of all these things! Ah, how 
tired I am of all these things! [Paces the room.] And still, 
they do not come. Hm! The walk must be pleasing to 
them. It is growing dark. [After a moment’s silence.] 
I think I had better go out to meet them... Really 
... [Takes his hat and goes to the door.| Oh, here they 
are! 

[Through the corridor door, enter NaDEZHDA PAvLOvNA, 
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Maria Perrovna, and Brietsxi. NapgezHpa Pay- 
LOVNA looks very dissatisfied. | 

AvaKov: At last you have come! Why did you go for a 
walk without me? 

NaprezHpa Paviovna [going up to the looking-glass on 
the right, and taking her hat off]: Have you been awake 
long? 

AvAKov: Yes, 

NapEzHDA PavLovna: Did you have a good sleep? 

Avakov: I didn’t sleep. Only 

NaprezHpa Paviovna [interrupting him]: I know. I 
know. You’ve just had a nap. 

Avaxkov [laughing]: Ha, ha, ha! Well, did you have a 
good walk? 

NaprezHpa Pavitovna [dryly]: Yes. Has anyone been 


here in my absence? 

AvaKxov: No, no one. That is——I beg your pardon,— 
some artist was here. 

NaprzHps PAvLovna [quickly]: Monsieur Popelin? 

Avaxov: Yes, I think that was his name. 

NADEZHDA PAvLtovnA: What did you tell him? 

Avaxov: Nothing. He asked for you and told me to tell 
you that he called. 

NapDEZHDA PAvLovNA: Why didn’t you ask him to wait a 
little while? 

Avakov: I didn’t know 

NADEZHDA PAvLOvNA [somewhat vexed]: Oh, you never 
know anything! [Turning to Breusxt1, who from the time of 
their entrance, has been standing at the left window, convers- 
ing with Maria Prerrovna.] Bielski! Bielski! Stop your 
cooing with Masha. ; 

BIELSKI: What can I do for you, Nadezhda Pavlovna? 
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NapezHpa PavitoyvNaA: What can you do for me?... 
[After a moment’s silence] This is what you can do for me: 
Mr. Popelin, the artist, has just been here—Do you know 
him? He’s the man I met about three days ago,—you know 
whom I mean? ‘The man that showed me the views of 
Vesuvius. I invited him here and he came, but this gentle- 
man—[pointing to AvaKov]—didn’t know enough to keep 
him here for a while. 

Bietsk1: Then what do you want me to do? 

NaprzHpa PavLovna: What a poor guesser you have be- 
come lately! Go at once, find him, and bring him here. Do 
you hear me? Be sure to bring him here. 

Birtski: I don’t know his address. 

NaprzHpa PAviovna: Find it out. Ask in the hotel, or 
anywhere you like. Go on, now. I want him. Go on. 

BriewsKi [after a short silence]: Yes, ma’am. I shall go 
and find the gentleman, who has the views of Vesuvius. You 
must like them pretty well. [Looking at her] I am going, I 
am going. [Goes out.] 

[NapEzHDA Pavlovna sits on the sofa and taps her 
foot on the floor impatiently. AvaKov smiles con- 
fusedly. | 

NaprzHpa Paviovna [exclaaming, after a_ silence]: 
Masha! 

Maria PeTrovNA: Ma tante! 

NaprEzuHpa PAvLovNA: Ma tante! Ma tante! Why do 
you always address me by the high title, “aunt”? You seem 
to think that I am pretty old. 

Marra Perrovna: What else should I call you, Auntie? 

NaprezHpa Paviovna [after a short pause}: Why are you 
standing near the window? You’ll catch cold. 

Maria Perrovna: Why, it is so warm out! 
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Naprezupa Paviovna: I think it is too windy here. 
Sergiei Platonych! Don’t you think it is quite breezy ? 

Avakov [shrugs his shoulders and waves his fingers in the 
air]: It is, it is. 

NapezHpa Paviovna [to Marta Prerrovna]: I think 
you are dressed too lightly. Masha! I think you had better 
put on another dress. 

Marta Perrovna: You think so, Auntie? 

NADEZHDA PAvLOVNA: Yes, I do, my niece. 

Maria Perroyna: All right, Pll put another one on pres- 
ently. [Stands still fora moment, then laughing, runs up to 
NavDEZHDA PavLovna and kisses her.| 

NaprezHpa Paviovna [laughing]: All right, all right, 
you foxy little thing! Go on. 

[Maria Prrrovna runs out through the office door. 
AvAkov laughs and rubs his hands, NaAprzHpA Pav- 
LOVNA looks at him and assumes a serious expression. 
Avakov becomes slightly confused. Short stlence.} 

Avaxov: I don’t think you are in quite the right mood, 
to-day, Nadezhda Pavlovna. 

NapEZHDA PavLovna: Who told you that? On the con- 
trary, your remarks, Sergiei Platonych, are very seldom 
opportune. Things that never happen always seem real to 
you. [With a smile] For instance,—tell the truth,—is it 
breezy here? 

Avakov [looking at her]: What—what ... what would 
you like to have me say: that it is breezy? 

NavDEZHDA PAvLoyNA: Well, you see, I am right. 

Avakov [after a short silence]: If I had only known that 
you wanted to see the Frenchman so badly! If you had only 
told me beforehand !—— , 

NaDEZHDA Pavitovna: Now you are wrong again. I 
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haven’t the least desire to see the Frenchman. I haven’t any 
need of him whatever. 
Avakov [with amazement]: Still, you sent Bielski after 


him. 
NapEzHDA Paviovna [after a moment’s silence]: I sent 
Bielski after him... because, because . . . because I am 


sick and tired of him. I don’t want to see him any more. 
Avakov: Whom? Bielski? 
[NapezHpa PavLovna nods. ] 

AvAKov: That’s not possible! 

NapDEZHDA PAvLovNA: Why isn’t it possible? 

AvaKov: So help me God, it isn’t possible! Pray, 
Nadezhda Pavlovna, recollect,—how kind you have been to 
him. To-day at the table, and not only to-day, but all the 
time,—in Rome, and on the way to Naples, and here. 

Napezupa Pavitovna: In the first place, that isn’t true. 

Avakov: Why isn’t it true? 

NaprezHpa PavLovna: Secondly . .. Well, I just wanted 
to tease you. 

Avaxov: Nonsense, Nadezhda Pavlovna! You can tease 
me without getting him into it. : 

NaADEZHDA PAvLovNA: Oh, you are complaining, eh? 

AvaKov: No, not a bit, not a bit. I only wanted to say 
that .. . that, that isn’t it; that there is something else 
hidden in back of it. 

NaprezHpa PAavLovna: And may I know what? 

AvAkov: Oh, he must have displeased you in one way or 
another to-day. 

NaprezHpA PavLtovna: May I know how he could dis- 
please me? What is Mr. Bielski to me? 

AvaKov [thoughtfully]: On the other hand,—why, he 
pays you so much attention. 
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NapvEzHpa Pavuovna: That’s it, my dear Sergiei Pla- 
tonych! Although you watch incessantly, still you don’t 
see anything. He doesn’t even think of paying me the 
slightest attention. 

Avakov: How is that? 

NADEZHDA PAVLovNA: You ought to have seen him dur- 
ing our walk. 

Avaxov: Why? 

NADEZHDA Pavlovna: Oh, good Heavens! Haven’t you 
noticed long since that he has been running after Masha? 

AvAkov: Bielski? 

NaADEZHDA Paviovyna: Yes, Bielski! 

Avaxov [suddenly]: He’s just bluffing. 

NapDEzHDA PAvLovNA: How do you mean? 

Avaxkov: He’s bluffing, Nadezhda Pavlovna, he’s just 
bluffing, and that’s all. That’s as clear, Nadezhda Pavlovna, 
as it is that two times two are four. It’s a bluff, and believe 
me, it’s an old game. He wants to make you jealous, that’s 
plain enough. 

NapezHpa Pavitovna: What are you talking about, 
Sergiei Platonych? 

Avaxov: That’s plain, Nadezhda Pavlovna. Can’t you 
see it? Believe me,—we are friends of long standing, and I 
am devoted to you— It is nothing but a bluff, Nadezhda 
Pavlovna, a pure and simple bluff. Can you give preference 
to anyone else in this world? I don’t believe it. 

[NapEezHpDA Paviovna is silent and lowers her eyes.] 

AvaKov [continuing, after a moment’s silence, somewhat 
timidly]: What are you thinking about, Nadezhda Pay- 
lovna ? 

NapDEZHDA Paviovna [after a moment’s silence]: What 
am I thinking about? ...I am thinking that I have a 
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really true and good friend in you. [Stretches her hand to 
him. ] 

Avaxov [kissing her hand, delightedly]: Sure enough, 
Nadezhda Pavlovna. 

NapEzHDA PavLovna [getting up]: Believe me, it is 
immaterial to me, whether Bielski runs after Masha or not. 
I don’t even care about his object in running after her. It is 
absolutely immaterial to me. 

Avakov: I believe you 

NapgezHDA Paviovna [interrupting him]: Well, enough 
of that. May the Lord be with him. We'll get along without 
him, won’t we? 

Avakov: You are very kind.... [After a moment's 
silence] Still, you’ve done wrong, Nadezhda Pavlovna. 

NaADEZHDA PAvLovNA: What have I done? 

Avakov: Why didn’t you call me? Why did you go for 
a walk without me? 

NapezuHpa PAvLovna: I know, Sergiei Platonych, that 
you are not fond of walking. Do you remember, in Rome, in 
the catacombs, how much you bothered me, because you were 


afraid that the monk, who was our courier, might have one 
of his fits and that then we wouldn’t know how to get out of 
there? 

Avaxov: Well, that might have happened. 

NavrezHDA PAvLovNA: Yow’re a coward. 

AvAkov: I was afraid for your sake, more than for my 
own. Anyway, not all walks are alike. In good weather, why 
not take a walk along the shore? It is quite agreeable. But, 
for instance, a few days ago, we went to see some underground 
baths. What good was there in doing that? It was dark 
and muddy. I sat on the back of some fool, and he laughed 
at me, because I was so heavy. I was told that ambassadors 
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bathed in those baths, but, let me ask you, what do I care 
about ambassadors having bathed there? 

NaprezuHpa PavLovna: I am inclined to think you like 
Russian baths best. 

AvAkov: Don’t laugh at them, Nadezhda Pavlovna. I 
am sure you will want to go back to Russia pretty soon. A 
little longer, and you'll be tired of going from one end of 
Europe to the other. You'll get tired of your Signores and 
your Monsieurs, with their jackets, beards, and grimaces. 
[He mimics them.] 

[Napezupa Paviovna laughs at him.] 

AvAKkov: One thing surprises me particularly, Nadezhda 
Pavlovna, and that is how you, with your good sense, can let 
them fool you. You just take a good look at them, and you 
can read in their faces, that they consider us barbarians, and 
if it weren’t for our money... 

NapEzHDA Paviovna: I beg your pardon, Sergiei 
Platonych! I don’t think that anyone is trying to get ac- 
quainted with me on account of my money. 

Avaxov: Or still worse, some little masher comes up to 
you, with an idea of turning your head— He ought to con- 
sider himself fortunate, because you notice him at all, but 
instead, he considers himself a conqueror, shows off, talks 
to you, and sticks his fingers in his armholes. Some of them 
don’t even know how to do that. They miss the armholes. 
[Mimics them. ] 

NaprezHpa Paviovna [laughing]: Well, that’s enough, 
Sergiei Platonych. Don’t take it too much to heart. I know 
the price of such gentlemen as well as you do. 

Avakov: Yes, you know. ... You probably don’t know 
what those men say among themselves. They say: “Mon 
scher! [cher] What are you doing now, mon scher?” “I 
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am doing nothing, mon scher. A Russian countess is in love 
with me.” Then he goes on tapping with his foot, and play- 
ing with his watch chain which is hanging over an empty 
stomach— “Un prencess Russ, mon scher, [une princesse 
russe, mon cher] so I am passing my time with her, mon 
scher.” 

NADEZHDA PAvLovna [somewhat vexed]: Sergiei Pla- 
tonych! You are telling me all that in vain, believe me. I 
am thinking about something else, just now. 

Avakov [after a moment's silence; sighing]: Yes, I agree 
with you in that. Exactly, you are thinking about something 
else, just now. 

NavrezHpa Paviovna [laughing]: Enough of that sigh- 
ing. So you are really sorry that we didn’t take you along 
with us to-day, eh? 

AvAkov: Yes. 

NADEZHDA PAVLOVNA: Well, then come on. We’ll go for 
a walk in the garden now. Do you want to? 

Avakov: With pleasure, with pleasure. [Looks for his 
hat. | 

NaprezupaA Pavtovna: Wait a minute. I think I hear 
Bielski coming. 

AvaKxov: What do you want him for? 

[BretsKt enters by the corridor door. ] 

Birtski: Ugh! How I have run! [To Naprzupa 
Pavitovna|] Nadezhda Pavlovna! Your artist has left 
town. 

NADEZHDA PAVLovNA: What artist? 

Bretskt: What do you mean by saying: “What artist”? 
M. Popelin,—the one you sent me to find! He left for 
Naples half an hour ago. 

NapEzHDA PAviovna [looking at him]: Oh, how you are 
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panting, Aleksiei Nikolaevich! [She laughs.] How funny 
you look! 

BIELSKI: I? 

Naprzupa Paviovna: Yes, you. Ha, ha, ha! Doesn’t 
he look funny, Sergiei Platonych? 

AvAkov: Yes, yes. Ha, ha, ha! 

NaDEZHDA PAavLovna: Well, let’s go, let’s go. 

BrELsKI: Where are you going? 

NADEZHDA PAVLOVNA: We are going for a walk in the 
garden. 

BIeELsk1I: And I? 

NaprezHpA PavLovna: You can stay here. Why is it so 
dark here? [Pulls the bell-rope.] 

[Waiter enters. ] 

NapEezHDA Paviovna: Apportez des lumiéres. [Waiter 
goes out.] You may, if you like, read a little. However, I 
am leaving you in Masha’s company. I think you haven’t 
talked long enough with her. Or, maybe, you will try again 
to find M. Popelin. [Birtsx1 looks at her in amazement.] 
Don’t look at me like that! You are so funny. Let’s go, 
Sergiei Platonych. [Looking at Brrtsx1] Ha, ha, ha! 

AvaAkov: Ha, ha, ha, ha! It is really funny. 

[Both go out. The waiter brings in candles and puts 
them on the table near the window. BIELSKI stands 
immovable, then suddenly raises one hand. The 
waiter thinks that he is calling him, so he goes up to 
him and says: “’Celenza!l”’ but seeing that BIELSKI 
pays no attention to him, he bows and goes out.] 

Bretskt: What does it mean? Hm, I can’t understand 
it. It must be some dream. [Paces the room.] I must say, 
that she is a most wonderful woman. She is bright, clever, 
and amiable,—but I can’t think about all this now. Three 
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months ago, when I met her in Rome, she turned my head, 
and up to now, I can’t say that I have been fully at ease in 
her presence. But in my heart— Oh, I know very well 
what’s in my heart— She told me just now, that she would 
leave me in the company of Maria Petrovna, but where is 
Maria Petrovna? [After a moment’s silence] She advised 
me to read... to read! On such a night, and after to- 
day’s conversation! [Goes up to the window.] What a 
beautiful night! 

[Marra PEeTrovna enters from the office. She looks at 
BiELsKI for a moment, then goes to the middle of 
the room.] 

BrevsKi [looking around]: Oh, that is you, Maria Pe- 
trovna? Where have you been? 

Maria Perrovna [pointing to the office door]: In there. 
Auntie told me to change my dress. 

Bigtskit [examining her]: However, I don’t see that 
you 

Maria Petrovna: Auntie just told me to do that, that’s 
all. She wanted to have a talk with Sergiei Platonych. 
Where is she? 

BIELSKI: She has gone into the garden with him. 

Marta Petrovna: Why didn’t you go with them? 

Bretski: I? I preferred to remain here. 

Marita Perrovna: Really? [Sits down.] 

Biztsk1: That is,—to tell the truth,—she told me to re- 
main here. 

Marta Petrovna: Ah, now I am not surprised. Poor 
Aleksiei Nikolaevich! I am sorry for you. 

BIELsKI [sitting down near her}: Really? Perhaps you 
think that I am envying Sergiei Platonych? 

Maria Perrovna: Aren’t you? 
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BIEIsKI: Maria Petrovna! I see yow have acquired the 
art of pretending. 

Maria Perrovna: I don’t understand you. But isn’t it 
true, that Sergiei Platonych is an excellent man? 

BIELSKI: Yes, it is. 

Maria PeTrovna: And how devoted he is to Auntie! 

BIELsKI: Yes, and that’s why it is a shame for her to 
torment him. Your aunt is a most amiable woman, but a 
most terrible coquette. 

Marta Perrovna [having looked at him]: I think you 
are sore because you could not go into the garden. 

Bretski: Again? 

Maria Perrovna: At least, you have never spoken so 
about Auntie before. 

Bretsxi: Never before! J remember very well, what an 
impression she made upon me when I became acquainted 
with you—Do you remember ?—It was the first day of the 
carnival and I saw you in Kors, on the balcony. 

Maria Petrovna: Yes, I remember how you sent flowers 
to her, on some sort of a contrivance, and how frightened 
she was at first. Then she commenced to laugh, and accepted 
the flowers. 

BietskI: Do you remember?—There stood near her, a 
lanky gentleman, the son of some Lord. He was provoked 
with me afterwards, and got jealous, and haughtily grunted 
something with his nose, like a woodcock. 

Maria PeTRovNa: Yes, I remember. 

BiELtsK1: But that happened three months ago. And 
since then . . . since then, my feelings have changed. Now, 
I understand that all the charm of a coquettish woman 
can’t be compared with the beautiful bashfulness of a 


young 
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Maria Petrovna [confused]: What do you mean to say 
by that? 

Bre1ski [also confused]: I? Just... nothing. [After 
a moment’s silence] What have you been reading to-day, 
Maria Petrovna? 

Maria Perrovna: I? Schiller, Aleksiei Nikolaich. 

Bietsk1: May I know what you have been reading? 

Maria Perrovna: “Jeanne d’Arc.” 

BiELsk1: Oh, that’s a fine thing. [Aside] What a fool 
Tam! [Gets up and goes over to the window. | 

Maria Pretrovna [after a moment's silence]: What are 
you looking at there, Aleksiei Nikolaich ? 

Bietski: I am looking at the sky, the stars, the sea— 
Do you hear the continuous, rhythmical beat of the waves? 
Maria Petrovna!— Is it possible that this quietude, this air, 
this moonlight—is it possible that this most wonderful night 
doesn’t say anything to you? 

Maria Petrovna [getting up]: What is it saying to you, 
Aleksiei Nikolaich ? 

BreLskI [confused]: To me?...It... it speaks to 
me of many wonderful things. 

Maria Prerrovna [with a smile]: For instance, what? 

BIELSKI [aside]: Oh, this is unbearable. I must seem like 
a fool to her. Oh, God. Oh, God! My heart’s in my throat. 
I want to say it out, I want to say it out, and I cannot! If 
something would only . . . Now, this minute! 

[From the courtyard, a guitar is heard.] 

Maria Petrrovna: What’s that? 

BIELSKI [reaching his hand to her, agitatedly]: I don’t 
know. Wait! Maybe it is some improvisator. 

[The singer is under the window, serenading. During 
the entire length of his song, Bir~sk1 and Maria 
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Perrovna stand still. At the end of the first stanza, 
BIELSKI runs to the window, and shouts: “Bravo! 
Bravo!’’] 

SrinGER’s VOICE: Qualche cosa per il musico, signore. . . . 

Maria Perrovna [going up to BirLsKi]: Throw some- 
thing down to him. 

BIELSKI: Wait, he wouldn’t see it. [He gets a coin from 
has pocket, and wraps it up quickly in @ paper, lights the 
paper from the candle, and throws it down.] 

SrnGeEr’s Voice: Grazie, mille grazie. 

Maria Perrovna [who also has wrapped up a coin]: Give 
him this one, too. 

[Bintsxi lights the paper of the second one and throws 
that down. | 

SrtnaEr’s Voice: Grazie, grazie. [He sings another 
stanza. } 

[BIELski and Maria PETROVNA stand near the window, 
listening. When he finishes, BInLsKI shouts: “Bravo!” 
and throws another coun to him. Maria PETROVNA 
starts to go away, but he catches her hand and stops 
her.] 

BIELSKI: Wait a minute, Maria Petrovna, wait a minute. 
Up to now, we have rewarded the workman in him—Now I 
want to thank the artist in him. [Quickly takes the candle 
from the table.] Come over here; J’ll illuminate your face. 

[Marta Pretrovna resists a little at first, then goes up 
to the window. ] 

Srncer’s Vorce: Ah, que bella ragazza! 

Marta Petrovna [blushing and going away from the 
window]: But why: 

Breiski [putting the candle back on the table]: No, I 
positively can’t keep silent any longer. The unexpected 
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serenade, the sweet Italian voice—Now, this evening,—when 
I have been ready to tell you for a long time what is in my 
heart,—no, no, I cannot keep silent any longer. 

Marra Petrovna [somewhat agitated]: Aleksiei Nikolae- 
veces 37¢ 

Bretskt: I know that it is all foolish; that you will be 
indignant with me—but so be it! I have no more strength 
left to pretend—Maria Petrovna! I love you, I love you 
passionately. 

[Marta Prtrovna is silent and lowers her eyes.] 

Bretsk1: Yes—I love you—you must have seen it long 
ago. And now—if ... if you will not consent to be my 
wife—only one thing is left for me to do: to go away from 
here as far, and as quickly as possible. I know, that because 
I have been in a hurry, it is possible that I have spoiled my 
chances, but I am not to blame for it. It is the singer’s 
fault. [Looking at Marta PeTRovnA] Maria Petrovna! Tell 
me, shall I go away or shall I remain here? Shall I curse 
this singer or bless him? 

Maria Petrovna: Truly, I don’t know... 

BriEtskK1: Tell me, tell me. . 

Maria Perrovna: It seems to me... tnat... you 


ought not to . . . curse the singer. ... 

BIELSKI [taking her hand]: Is it possible? . . . My God! 
Mayah yout 

Maria Prrrovna: But I... what will Auntie say 
about it? 

BIELSKI: What will she say? She’ll consent. By the 
way, here she is, coming in. You'll see... . I’m sure she 


will consent. 
Marta Prtrovna: Bielski! Oh, Bielski! What are you 
going to do? 
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Bietski1: Nothing, nothing. ... You’ll see. 

[Maria PeTrovna tries to hold him back. Through the 
garden door, NADEZHDA PAVLOVNA and AVAKOV 
enter. | 

Avakov: Why did you want to return so quickly, Nadezhda 
Pavlovna? 

NapEZHDA PAvLovNA: We couldn’t stay any longer, 
Sergiei Platonych. They were all alone. 

Bretski [running towards Napvrzupa Paviovna]: 
Nadezhda Pavlovna... 

Naprzupa Paviovna [frightened]: What’s the matter 
with you? You frighten me. 

[AvaKov looks at him in amazement. | 

Bietski: Nadezhda Pavlovna—I am awfully nervous, but 
don’t pay any attention to it. You see...Icant...I 
can’t . . . I can’t hide it any longer. I am determined to 


ask your consent 

AvaKxov: Oh, Lord! Now everything is over! [Falls 
into a char. | 

BIELSKI: to my marriage with your niece. 

NaprezuHpa Paviovna [surprised]: To my niece?... 

AvaKkov: What? ... [Jumps up.] You are asking to 
marry Maria Petrovna? [Breathes a sigh of relief.] I con- 
sent. I consent, and give my permission. Children, come 
on, give me your hands. [Zakes Maswa’s hand by force, and 
joins it with Brewsxr’s.] I bless you, my children. May 
you live long in union and harmony, and may you have a 
lot of children! 

NADEZHDA PAVLOVNA: But, wait a minute, wait a minute, 
Sergiei Platonych! Are you out of your head? What does 
all this mean? J can’t understand it. You, Aleksiei Nikolee- 
vich, are asking me for Masha’s hand,—you! 
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BIBESKI ls 


NaprezHpA PavLovNa: And how .. . about her? 
BreLski: She doesn’t object. 
NADEZHDA PAvVLOVNA: Masha. . . you are silent. 


Avakov: Pray, Nadezhda Pavlovna, what should she say? 
I hope you don’t think that all this has been done without 
her consent? 

NaprEzHDA Paviovna [to AvaKov]: At any rate, it has 
been done with your help. [Zo Bretsxi.] Although your 
proposal, I must confess, is a great surprise to me, for it has 
come so unexpectedly, I do not wish to stand in the way of 
my niece’s happiness. If you can make her happy .. . 

BietskI: That means your consent, then? [Kisses her 
hand. | 

AvAkKov: Yes, she consents. Hurrah! Maria Petrovna! 
Please come a little nearer to me,—come up a little 
MeareT.-< 13 

Maria Petrovna [going up to NapEzHDA PavLovNa]: 
Chére tante ... 

Naprezupa Paviovna: All right, all right. [Pinches her 
cheeks.] Vous étes fine, ma niéce. ... [Turning to Ava- 
Kov.] Is it true, Sergiei Platonych, that you guessed right, 
before; that you made no mistake? 

Avakov: Ah, Nadezhda Pavlovna, I don’t insist upon my 
guesses being right. Neither do I insist that I never make 
a mistake. Like every mortal, I do once in a while. But 
there is one thing that you may be sure of: and that is that 
my affection for you will never change. Nadezhda Pavlovna! 
How about... 

NaprzHpA PAvLovNA: What? 

Avakov: How about following the example of these young 
people? 
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NaprzHpa PavLovna: Young people! Talk about your- 
self, Sergiei Platonych. I don’t think that I.am so old. 

AvAkov: You understand what I mean. Of course, you 
do. And then we will go back to Russia, Nadezhda Pavlovna, 
and there we will begin to live. 

NaprzHpa PAviLovna: I don’t say no, but we have to go 
to Paris first. 

Avaxov [scratching his ear]: Is Paris on the way to 
Saratov? 

Naprezupa Pavtovna: No, but we must go to Paris, just 
the same. We must go to Paris first. That’s the place where 
the young people must be married. 

Avaxov: Then we’ll all get married there, and from 
there,—home, to Russia. 

NaApDEZHDA PAvLOvNA: Well, we'll see about that. [After 
a short silence.} I shall never forget this evening in Sor- 
rento. 

Bretski: Neither will I. 

Marta Perrovna: Neither will I. 

Avakov: Nobody will forget it. 

NaprezHpa Pavtovna: Don’t be in a hurry, Sergiei Pla- 
tonych, to speak for everybody. 
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SPEECH BEFORE THE CURTAIN 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


“Tt is not necessary to introduce Turgenev to this audi- 
ence,” and I have no intention of doing so. Suffice it to say 
that whilst his novels and tales have been repeatedly trans- 
lated into English, this volume contains the first English 
version of his Plays. Eugene Schuyler, Isabel Hapgood, 
and the incomparable Constance Garnett have made it pos- 
sible for all who can read English to enjoy such a master- 
piece as “Fathers and Children”; and among the thousands 
of British and American admirers of that impeccable book, 
there must be some who will welcome the opportunity to 
read the dramas. Turgenev’s reputation, both in Russia and 
out of it, naturally and properly depends mainly on his 
novels; if he is not the greatest novelist of all time, he is at 
all events the most consummate. The Novel as an art form 
was fashioned by him into a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

It is difficult to appraise the value of any stage play merely 
by reading it; and when the playwright is a Russian, the 
difficulty changes into an impossibility. I do not know how 
many times I had read Chekhov’s “The Cherry Orchard,” | 
which, by the way, Mr. Max Mandell was the first person 
in the world to translate into English; but though I caught 
here and there some faint notion of its supreme excellence, 


I was forced to take the: word of Maurice Baring, Oliver 
v 
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Sayler, and others, as to its effectiveness in the theatre. 
When I finally had the pleasure of seeing it produced by the 
Moscow Art Theatre company, then, and only then, I realised 
its greatness. But even if one is deprived of seeing plays, 
if one reads intelligently with an honest attempt at visuali- 
sation, one’s time is by no means wasted. 

The difference between the average Russian play and the 
average American play is indeed somewhat more accentuated 
than the difference between the Russian short story and the 
American. The late George Calderon, a brilliant English 
critic, came near to summing it up in one word. He said 
that the ordinary Occidental stage-play was centripetal; the 
attention of the audience is drawn to a little group of persons 
on the boards. But the Russian drama is centrifugal; the 
aim of the author, by means of a family group, or a collection 
of individuals on the stage, is to force the attention of the 
audience into a contemplation of life in general, of the vast 
panorama of humanity. In the short story, the average 
American writer endeavors to produce a series of startling 
situations; the average Russian devotes his energies to the 
creation of character. 

Thus, if some of these plays of Turgenev seem to the reader 
somewhat mild and tame, I suggest that he make every 
possible attempt to surrender to them, as the wise theatre- 
goer eagerly surrenders himself to the stage illusion so soon 
as the curtain rises. It is the only way either to enjoy or 
to profit by an evening in the playhouse. Turgenev, despite 
his Western education and long residence away from home, 
remained a true Russian. Instead of trying to depict extraor- 
dinary persons in absurd or thrilling situations, he attempted 
to portray ordinary people in ordinary conditions. For al- 
though he was a supreme artist, he believed as Ibsen finally 
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came to believe, and as Browning always believed, that Life 
was greater than Art. 

I am glad that Mr. Mandell, who has been teaching Rus- 
sian to Yale students for many years, has the honor of being 
the first to present these plays in an English dress; and it is 
fitting that the publishers,, who gave to America the com- 
plete novels and tales of Turgenev from the hand of Mrs. 
Garnett, should supplement that work by this. 
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FOREWORD 


The translation of the dramas of Turgenev has been too 
much belated. It may be true that Ivan Sergeyevich reached 
a higher level in his prose tales and novels than in his 
dramas, but until recent years the conditions prevailing in 
Russia were not favorable to the production of great dramas. 
The theatre was cramped in many ways and the urbane 
manner of Turgenev was not wholly in accord with the 
serious and sociological purposes which the Russians sought 
in literature. 

The same forces which have led to the misunderstanding 
in Russia of the novels of Turgenev have not failed to struggle 
against just recognition for the dramas, but the last decades 
of literary criticism have taken a more neutral view and have 
found that the dramas have the same merits which distinguish 
all the writings of Turgenev. We have in them the same 
noble stateliness, the same gentle and refined life that we see 
in the prose works. There is the same beauty, the same 
grace and elegance, that are inseparably connected with his 
name. 

From this standpoint, if from no other, the plays have a 
right to appear in English, nay more it is necessary that they 
appear and the Macmillan Company is to be congratulated 
on the work. 

The language of the plays is that of the conversation of 
the novels, the Russian idiomatic and colloquial but never 
commonplace, the Russian of the salon and the drawing- 
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room, of the palace and the mansion. It is the language of 
“The Nest of Nobles,’ of all these great and majestic but 
strangely human figures which move across the pages of the 
great novelist and are paralleled by the Russian nobles who 
have come abroad as worthy representatives of their class. 
And yet it is the same language which is living and spoken 
in Russia and won from Turgenev himself the statement 
that such a language must be the speech of a great people. 

It is this colloquial character which is the great obstacle 
to the translation of the plays. The author must avoid the 
commonplace and the formal, the careless and the stiff use 
of words and expressions and Mr. Mandell is to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which he has turned these dramas 
into similar English, the English that we are accustomed to 
use in dignified society, when we too would be human with- 
out being plebeian and cordial without being effusive. 

There is nothing in Russian which is parallel to these 
plays and we can be sure that this translation will be a 
worthy version, well deserving of a place beside the other 
translations of the most artistic of all Russian artists, Ivan 
Sergeyevich Turgeney. 


CLARENCE Augustus MANNING, PH.D. 


Columbia University. 
December 20, 1923. 


PREFACE 


Turgenev, in his introduction to these plays, modestly says: 

“Not perceiving in myself a dramatic talent, I would not 
comply with the request of the publishers to issue my works 
in as complete an edition as possible, if I did not think the 
plays, though not entirely satisfactory for the stage, may 
afford an interest in reading. It is possible that I err even 
in that. However, I leave that to the judgment of the public.” 

This modest little introduction was written in Paris, 
France, in 1879. During these two score and more years that 
have since elapsed, the Russian theatrical world has dispelled 
the author’s befittingly modest view that the plays were not 
entirely satisfactory for the stage; and the reading public 
together with the ever hostile literary critics, during the same 
period, have strengthened his modestly expressed opinion by 
stoutly and repeatedly affirming, each in his own character- 
istic way, that the plays do afford an interest in reading. In 
fact, by their individually distinctive actions they have turned 
his hope into a reality. 

In Russia the performances have been very numerous, 
especially since the theatre has found itself and the plays 
became available in their present uncensored versions. More- 
over, they are still a part of the repertoire of the Russian 
stage; and, in fact, such a treasured part that the Moscow 
Art Theatre Company presented one of them (“The Country 
Woman” under the more literal title, “The Provincial 
Woman”) in New York during the theatrical season of 
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1922-23, and will undoubtedly continue to present these 
Turgenev plays wherever they appear. 

The immortal Russian poet Nekrasov, sensitive equally to 
questions of art and of public taste, among other statements 
apropos of these plays, wrote to Turgenev: 

“Without exaggeration I tell you that things more gracious 
and artistic are not to be found in contemporary Russian 
literature.” 

The reasons, then, for their success on the stage as well 
as in the library are found in the facts that they are both 
“artistic”? and “interesting.” It may be true that the 
technique is not up to date, but it is absolutely true that 
Turgenev’s unique method of developing the socially ever 
interesting themes are both novel and convincing. The same 
depth and accuracy of psychological analysis, particularly in 
the delineation of the characters of young girls, for which 
his novels are justly famous, are to be found equally in these 
comedies; the same masterly touch is there. Consequently 
his dramas are and will remain interesting forever, not only 
to Russians, but to everyone who is capable of appreciating 
fine literature. 

Hence, no apology need be made for translating these plays 
into English. The question of whether the translator has 
performed his task acceptably may be left to the judgment 
of those versed in both languages and of the intelligent 
readers. It has been our aim to remain absolutely faithful 
to the sense and style of the original Russian, but at the same 
time not to depart from the traditions of idiomatic English. 
The usual difficulties have been encountered in translating 
the intimate “thou” and the diminutives, which have no exact 
parallels in English, but it is believed that in most instances 
the difficulties have been satisfactorily surmounted. A long 
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dash (—) is employed at the end of a speech to indicate that 
the speaker was either interrupted, or that he anticipated in- 
terruption by some one else; a series of dots (... ) in- 
dicates that the speaker pauses, and, in effect, interrupts 
himself. 

On the whole, the work of translating these plays has been 
a work of pleasure and a reward in itself. It is an added 
pleasure to give the English-speaking lovers of Turgenev’s 
novels an opportunity to read his plays in their native English 
tongue. 

The editorial order of the plays in this volume is the same 
as Turgenev’s own arrangement in the original volume. We 
are not sure whether this chronological arrangement is an 
incident or not, the fact is that it shows Turgenev’s develop- 
ment as a dramatist. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my gratitude to my 
friends, who have encouraged and aided me in bringing this 
work into the English-speaking world. They are: Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University, Mr. Donald L. 
Jacobus, Mr. Joseph V. Reed and Dr. Clarence A. Manning, 
acting head of the Slavonic department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

I also desire to express my appreciation to The Macmillan 
Company for their disposition to consider the esthetic 
principle involved in the publication of the English version 
of Turgenev’s comedies. 

M. 8. Manpett, M.A. 

Yale University. 

Dec. 15, 1923. 
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